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pole.  that  since  the  return  of  the  various  ex- 

EKOEisii — OERMAN— FRENCH.  peditious  scut  out  in  search  of  the  re- 

IIiTHERTo,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mains  of  our  gallant  countrymen  all  new 
adventurous  and  successful  expeditions  projects  have  for  a  time  been  utterly 
of  research  carried  out  by  the  Russians  abandoned. 

and  Americans,  Arctic  and  Polar  dis-  In  1866,  however,  CapLain  Sherard 
covery  has  been  almost  peculiarly  the  Osborn,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of 
province  of  British  enterprise.  The  two  a  supposed  Polynia  or  ojien  sea,  said  to 
Rosses,  Parry,  Franklin,  Beechey,  Back,  abound  in  animal  life,  north  of  Greenland, 
Moore,  Kellett,  Belcher,  Collinson,  Aus-  revived  the  old  project  of  a  journey  to  the 
tin,  McClure,  McClintock,  Inglefield,  North  Pole.  This  project,  at  first  favor- 
Ommanney,  and  Sherard  Osborn  have  ably  received,  was  opposed  by  the  Ger- 
raore  particularly  rendered  their  names  man  geographer  Petermann,  W’ho  advo- 
illustnous  by  their  brilliant  and  daring  cated  the  old  line  of  navigation  adopted 
achievements.  by  Barentz  between  Spitzbergen  and 

The  almost  special  object  of  these  ex-  Nova  Zembla.  And  still  more  recently 
peditions  has,  however,  hitherto  been  a  French  navig.ator — Captain  Gustave  , 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  Lambert — has  advocated  an  attempt  to 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  reach  the  North  Pole  b^  Behring’s 
— a  problem  solved  at  last  by  the  per-  Straits,  beyond  w’hich  it  is  supposed, 
severance  of  Collinson,  McClure,  Austin,  from  the  researches  of  W rangel^* Anjou, 
and  Ommanney,  but  destined  to  be  car-  Kellett,  Moore,  and  others,  there  exists 
ried  out,  in  as  far  as  actual  coramunica-  land  to  the  northward,  and  an  open  sea 
lion  is  concerned,  by  an  American,  and,  to  an  unknown  extent  westwards.  A 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  Anglo-American —  subscription-list  to  raise  600,000  francs 
Interoceanic  Railway.  The  melancholy  (25,000/.),  the  minimum  which  is  deemed 
New  Series. — Vou  VIIL,  No.  3.  66 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  ob¬ 
ject,  has  been  now  opened  for  some  time ; 
and,  siipported  as  the  project  is  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Gieoffraph- 
icai  Society  of  France,  there  are  reasons 
to  hope  that  an  expedition  which  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  welcome  additions 
to  our  treograjdiical  and  scientific  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  very  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean — that  which 
extends  between  Herald  and  Plover’s 
land  and  islands,  recently  claimed  as  a 
new  discovery  by  the  captain  of  an 
American  whaler,  and  Liaknow  Islands 
or  New  Siberia,  supposing  even  that  the 
actual  North  Pole  be  neither  reached 
nor  crossed — will  be  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  in  our  memory  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  on 
the  shores  of  Boothia,  was  celebrated  at 
Vauxhall  by  scenic  effej'ts  lit  up  by  fire¬ 
works,  in  which  a  British  sailor,  after 
the  transpontine  idea  of  wh.at  that  ad¬ 
mirable  character  is  supposed  to  be, 
planted  the  British  flag  upon  the  real 
pole,  to  the  plaudits  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  ignorant  Cockneys.  It  would  be 
passing  strange  if,  after  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  British  perseverance, 
endurance,  and  skill,  we  should  have  to 
assist  at  some  still  more  brilliant  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  positive  passage  of  a 
French  ship  over  the  North  Pole,  or  the 
planting  of  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  earth’s 
axis! 

Captain  Sherard  Osborn  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  to  what  he  termed  the  perfect 
practicability  of  an  exploration  of  the 
blank  space  around  our  Northern  Pole 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1865.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  practicability  were  founded 
upon  the  presumed  existence  of  an  open 
sea  in  the  extreme  north ;  Captain  Os¬ 
born  ranking  the  discovery  of  a  supposed 
Polynia,  and  the  fact  that  Providence 
has  peopled  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  latitude  yet  reached,  and  that  the 
animals  upon  which  they  subsist  are  there 
likewise,  m  winter  as  well  as  summer,  as 
one,  with  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  the 
•  cours<iof  the  gulf  and  ice  streams,  of  the 
great  results  of  the  labors  and  researches 
of  Arctic  explorers,  and  which  have  been 
sneered  at  by  some  as  merely  adding  so 
many  miles  of  unprofitable  coast-line  to 
our  charts. 


[Sept., 

Tl)e  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea 
has  been  ably  combated  by  Dr.  Kink  in 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Jour- 
n.al,  xxviii.  p.  272  et  »eq.  ;  but  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  has,  on  the  other  hand,  collated  a 
table  (Proceed.  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  ix.  No.  ii.) 
show’ing  that  many  navigators  have  at 
various  times  been  between  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  It  appears, 
indeed,  from  this  table  that  stout  old 
Dutch  and  English  skippers  vowed  they 
had  been  as  far  north  as  the  88th  deg., 
some  to  83  de^.  north  (Sir  Edwanl 
Parrv’s  extreme  in  the  boats  Enterprise 
and  'Endeavor  in  1827  was  82  deg.  45 
min.  north),  and  many  into  the  82d 
parallel ;  indeed,  one  old  sailor  declared 
to  Master  Moxon,  “  hydrographer  to 
Charles  II.  of  glorious  memory,  that  he 
had  sailed  two  degrees  beyond  the  pole! 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  was 
said  in  dreamy  Amsterdam,  over  strong 
Dutch  bt-er.” 

The  w’hole  gist  of  the  comparative 
value  of  Captain  Sherard  Osborn’s  Eng¬ 
lish,  Augustus  Petermann’s  German,  and 
Gustave  Lambert’s  French  projects,  lays 
in  the  question  of  the  direction  in  which 
a  Polar  exjiedition  should  be  undertaken 
w'ith  the  least  risk  and  expense,  and  the 
greatest  probability  of  success,  and  in 
the  mode  in  which  such  an  explor.ation 
should  be  carried  out.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  his  boat  expedition  from  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1827  stood  upon  a  floating  sea 
of  ice  on  the  night  of  July  22d,  being 
then  in  latitude  82  deg.  45  min.  north, 
exactly  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
geographical  miles  from  the  Pole.  He 
was  constrained  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
simply,  it  is  said,  because  the  ice  was 
being  swept  faster  to  the  south  than  his 
men  could  drag  their  boats  to  the  north. 
Captain  Osborn  says  “simply,”  but  if 
we  can  conceive  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  approach  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
first  would  be  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  land  or  ice,  which  could  be  triumphed 
over  by  sledges  or  other  means,  and  if 
on  terra  firma  possibly  with  success ;  but 
if  on  ice,  and  the  ice  travels  south  faster 
than  a  sledge  can  proceed  northwards, 
it  is  iraj)Ossible  to  imagine  a  more  insu- 
|>erable  difficulty  to  progress  in  the  latter 
direction.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
sledge  expeditions  should  be  undertaken 
in  winter — “  winter  black  as  danger,  and 
terrible  as  night  ” — for  past  experience 
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tells  118  that,  instead  of  starting  on  such 
a  journey  in  June,  Parry  ought  to  have 
wintered  in  S|)itzbergen,  and  started  for 
the  north  in  i  ebruary ;  and  such  is  tlie 
perfection  to  which  Arctic  sledge  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  brought,  that  the  weights 
would  l)e  infinitely  less  for  the  men  to 
drag,  whilst  the  provisions  would  last 
for  months  instead  of  weeks. 

Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  however,  dis¬ 
approves  of  efforts  being  made  to  reach 
the  polar  area  by  sleilges  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  no 
known  lands  north  of  the  island,  and 
consequently  no  fixed  points  for  depots 
of  provisions ;  whereas,  in  Smith  Sound, 
we  have  a  starting-point  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  nearer  to  the  Pole,  and 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  in  a 
further  extension  of  continents  or  islands 
to  the  north.  The  floes  which  drill 
down  upon  Spitzbergen  from  the  north 
contain  no  icebergs  proper  in  their  em¬ 
brace.  This  tells  us  that  no  extensive 
lands  lie  upon  that  meridian ;  for  tlie  ice¬ 
berg  is  a  creation  of  the  land,  born  of  a 
glacier,  and  not  of  the  sea;  whereas 
these  icebergs  abound  in  Smith  Sound ; 
and  the  glaciers,  as  Kane  advanced  north¬ 
ward,  ap|>eared  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  extent,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  land  ended  abruptly  near 
the  Humboldt  Glacier,  in  80  deg.  north 
latitude.  Those  vast  accumulations  of 
snow  and  fresh-water  ice,  de.'-ignated  by 
the  latter  term,  and  their  beautiful  crea¬ 
tions  the  iceberg,  tell  us  of  great  lands 
with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
ret.aining  the  moisture  and  snow-drifts  of 
ages,  and  promise  that  continuity  of 
coast-line,  and  that  frozen  seaboard, 
which  it  is  declared  is  alone  needed  to 
enable  our  explorers  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
safety.  Greenland,  therefore,  and  not 
Spitzliergen,  is  the  direction  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn  advocates. 

It  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  gallant 
captain  observes,  that  tliere  is  nothing 
to  reward  the  explorer  in  the  direction 
of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembhi,  for 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  seen  and 
done  there  in  scientific  research.  The 
bugbear  of  Arctic  navigation  is  being 
gradually  dispelled.  “  A  Cruise  in  High 
Latitudes,”  and  “  A  Season  among  the 
Walruses,”  encourage  us  to  hoj)e,  that 
where  yachtsmen  have  not  hesitated  to 
go  for  pleasure,  and  where  poor  Nor- 


wegi.an  fishermen  yearly  sail  in  almost 
o[)en  boats  for  hides,  ivory,  and  the  more 
precious  livers  of  Arctic  sharks,  which 
produce  the  article  known  in  commerce 
and  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  as  “  pure 
cod-liver  oil,”  it  is  possible  others  will  yet 
wend  their  way  f«)r  love  of  science,  and 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
electricity,  light,  magnetism,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  winds.  If  this  applies  to  the 
Nova  Zemblan  Sea,  so  it  doe.s  also  with 
a<hlitionai  strength  to  the  Siberian  Poly¬ 
nia,  or  open  sea,  the  navigation  of  which 
to  the  North  Pole  is  advocated  by  the 
French  geographers. 

Captain  O.sboru  argues  that  apart  from 
mere  proximity  to  the  Pole,  theie  are 
other  conditions  which  recommend  the 
route  vi&  Smitli  Sound.  A  considerable 
extent  of  water  W'as  found  to  exist  at 
Cape  Constitution  in  the  early  summer. 
Recent  Arctic  explorations  have  shown 
that  this  is  no  great  novelty.  Dr.  Kane 
believes  this  water  to  he  very  extensive, 
but  Captain  Osborn  is  sceptical  upon 
that  point,  and  he  says  as  the  Pole  is 
within  reach,  whether  Kane’s  Polynia  be 
great  or  small,  he  will  not  urge  the 
facilities  which  open  water  offers  to  boat- 
navigation.  The  future  explorer  might 
hail  open  water  if  it  were  found  to  exist 
along  the  shores  of  Grinnell  Land;  but, 
if  not,  he  would  be  well  satisfied  with 
plenty  of  ice,  and  merely  pray  that  the 
mainland,  or  ofi-lying  islands,  should  be 
found  to  exist  as  tiir  as  the  87th  par  allel. 
And  there  is,  he  holds,  more  cliance — far 
more  chance — of  that  being  the  ease, 
than  of  any  open  sea  round  the  Arctic 
Pole. 

Kane’s  Polynia,  it  is  admitted,  exists, 
where  there  is  a  tar  greater  abundance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  than  was 
found  to  exist  round  the  “  water-holes” 
ot  llegent’s  Inlet,  Wellington  Channel, 
or  Lancaster  Sound.  The  possibility, 
therefore,  of  future  explorers  of  Smith 
Sound  being  able  to  vary  their  dietary 
with  the  flesh  of  deer,  bear,  seal,  or  wild¬ 
fowl,  is  an  important  recommendation 
to  the  route  in  quest  ion. 

In  this  meridian,  too,  we  find  human 
life  extending  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
in  any  known  direction.  A  tine  tribe  of 
Arctic  savages  was  tirst  discovered  by 
Sir  John  Koss  in  latitude  75  deg.  35  min. 
north,  longitude  65  deg.  32  min.  we.^t, 
in  his  voyage  of  1818.  Uoss  christened 
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thig  isol.ited  gootion  of  the  g^eat  Eg- 
qnimanx  race,  “Arctic  Highlanders.” 
These  Highlandei’s  are  a  hearty,  healthy 
race,  who  slay  bear,  seal,  and  walnis, 
with  bone  spears  and  harpoons,  but  they 
have  no  boats,  and  they  believe  it  is  all 
ice  to  the  south  of  them  !  A  beneficent 
providence  has  so  arranged  it  that,  from 
the  action  of  oceanic  currents,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ice-fields  by  the  large 
icebergs  thrown  off  from  the  glaciers 
constantly  sailing  through  them,  there  is 
always,  even  in  the  depth  of  a  polar 
winter,  some  open  water  to  be  found  in 
the  regions  inhabited  by  these  highland¬ 
ers,  and  in  it  walrus,  bear,  and  seal. 
Without  this  open  water  they  would  all 
perish  in  a  single  winter. 

Captain  Osborn  lays  stress  upon  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  this  route  over 
any  other,  not  only  upon  the  existence 
of  these  Arctic  Highlanders  in  high 
latitudes,  and  who  could  aid  as  hunters 
and  sledge-drivers,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Danish  settlements  extend 
along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  high  as 
72  deg.  north.  Kane,  in  open  boats, 
carried  off  his  men  in  safety  to  Uper- 
navik,  when  it  became  imperative  to  do 
so;  other  navigators  could  do  likewise, 
if  any  accidents  occurred  to  their  ships 
in  Smith  Sound. 

Dr.  Petermann  argues  against  the  route 
by  Smith  Sound  that  the  seas  east  and 
west  of  Spitzbergen  offer  the  shortest 
route  to  the  North  Pole  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  that  these  seas  form  by  far 
the  widest,  indeed,  the  only  oceanic 
opening  into  the  chief,  the  central  polar 
regions,  and  to  the  North  Pole.  They 
offer,  for  that  reason  alone,  the  easiest 
and  most  practicable  and  navigable  of  all 
openings  for  vessels  into  the  Polar  re¬ 
gions. 

The  Spitzbergen  seas  ai'e,  according 
to  the  German  geographer,  more  free 
from  ice  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  seas  in  the  same 
latitude,  the  parallel  of  80  deg.  north 
being  every  year  accessible,  even  to 
small  craft,  with  certainty  and  safety. 
In  Smith  Sound  the  combined  efforts  of 
British  and  American  expeditions  have 
only  reached  to  78  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude  in  vessels,  and  to  about  81  deg. 
in  sledges. 

English  and  American  hydrographers, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  statement. 


are  at  variance  as  to  the  latitude  to  be 
assigned  to  Ca|)e  Constitution  and  Cape 
Parry,  the  two  extrenu*8  discovered  by 
Kane.  If  the  American  computation  is 
correct,  Ca|)e  Constitution  is  in  81  deg. 
22  min.  north,  .and  the  point  seen  on  the 
west  land  would  be  in  about  82  deg.  30 
min.  north,  or  just  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  Pole.  But  Admiral 
Coilinson,  Captain  George,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  place  Cape  Constitution  in 
latitude  80  deg.  66  min.  north,  and 
crediting  Morton’s  vision  with  a  range 
of  sixty  miles,  fixing  Cape  Parry  in  lati¬ 
tude  81  deg.  60  min.  only,  a  dist.ance  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles  from 
the  Pole.  Captain  Osborn  very  pro¬ 
perly  accepts  this  last  estimate  as  the 
dist.ance  to  be  dealt  with,  and  declares 
Cape  Parry  and  Grinnell  Land  as  his 
assurance  of  the  i>erfect  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Pole. 

Despite  these  most  determined  efforts, 
Petermann,  how'ever,  goes  on  to  argue, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  direction  since  the  days  of  Baffin, 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago, 
who,  in  1616,  attained  about  78  deg. 
north  latitude,  nearly  as  far  as  the  recent 
expeditions  of  Inglefield,  Kane,  and 
Hayes,  though  the  two  latter  went  uith 
the  avowed  purpose  to  reach  the  North 
Pole. 

From  Spitzbergen  to  the  northward 
the  sea  is  encumbered  more  or  less  with 
drift-ice,  which  offers  just  as  much  or  as 
little  impediment  to  navigation  as  other 
seas  of  the  like  nature,  for  example, 
Baffin’s  Bay.  From  the  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as 
former  navigators,  according  to  Peter¬ 
mann,  much  less  ice  is  met  with  in  the 
Spitzbergen  seas  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  at  certain  times  the  seas  are  entirely 
free  of  ice. 

A  sea  of  the  extent  and  depth  as  the 
one  north  of  Spitzbergen  (Sir  E.  Parry 
found  no  bottom  with  five  hundred  fath¬ 
oms),  swept  by  mighty  currents,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  swell  of  the  whole  Atlantic, 
will  never,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
not  even  in  winter,  be  entirely  frozen 
over,  or  covered  wdth  solid  ice  fit  to 
travel  on  with  sledges,  but  will  be  more 
free  of  ice,  and  more  open,  than  the  ice¬ 
bound,  choked-up  labyrinth  of  the  chief 
scene  of  the  Franklin  search,  20  deg. 
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south  of  the  Pole.  On  the  supposition 
that  Captain  Phipps’s  main  or  heavy  ice 
extended  to  the  North  Pole,  Sir  E. 
Parry’s  expedition  in  1827  was  founded. 
Instead,  however,  of  finding  any  solid 
ice  upon  which  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
in  sledge-boats,  he  found  no  heavy  ice 
at  all,  but  only  loose  dritt-ice,  half  the 
thickness  of  tliat  at  Melville  Island  ;  so 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  “  a  ship 
might  have  sailed  to  the  latitude  of  82 
deg.  almost  without  touching  a  piece  of 
ice.” 

Peterrnann  (as  does  also  Captain  Jan. 
sen,  a  distinguished  oflicer  in  the  Dutch 
navy)  attaches  far  more  imj)ortance  to 
the  testimony  of  the  old  Dutch  and 
English  skippers  than  Captain  Osborn. 
He  believes  that  fiom  Sir  E.  Parry’s 
farthest  jjoint  in  82  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude  a  navigable  sea  extends  far  away 
to  the  north,  even  to  beyond  the  Pole; 
and  he  says  the  general  correctness  of 
the  old  Dutch  navigators,  and  the  non¬ 
discovery  of  .any  land,  speak  in  their 
favor,  as  it  is  well  knowm  that  naviga¬ 
tors  and  maritime  explorers  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  much  more  predisposed  to  discover 
land  than  to  have  to  report  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  sea. 

But  rejecting  these  old  accounts  alto¬ 
gether,  Sir  E.  Parry’s  position  in  82  deg. 
45  min.  north  latitude,  in  a  perfectly 
navig,able  sea,  remains,  he  observes,  an 
unassaihable  fact,  from  which  point  to 
the  North  Pole,  a  distance  of  only  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  cannot  bo 
more  difficult  to  navigate  than  a  like 
distance  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  in  any  other 
Polar  sea  of  similar  extent. 

*  All  facts  contiected  w'ith  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Arctic  regions,  whether  as 
regards  the  extent  of  actual  exploration 
or  the  obserwations  on  the  currents, 
climate,  drift  ice,  :ind  drift-wood,  lead, 
he  sjiys,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re¬ 
gions  under  the  Pole,  and  as  far  as  Spitz- 
bergen,  consist  of  an  expanse  of  se.a,  and 
not  land.  But  even  if  land  should  be 
found  under  the  Pole,  an  expedition  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen  reaching  it  could 
extend  the  exploration  by  means  of 
sledges;  whereas  sledge  expeditions  find¬ 
ing  open  water  like  that  of  Parry,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Wrangel  and  Anjou  in  the  Siberian  Se.o, 
would  be  defeated,  and  must  inevitably 
fail,  and  return. 


But  it  might  be  said  in  case  of  a  sledge- 
party  meeting  open  water,  as  in  the  c-ase 
of  Parry,  and  of  Wrangel,  and  Anjou’s 
expeditions  in  the  Spitzbergen  and  Si¬ 
berian  Seas,  w'ould  there  not  be  much 
greater  chance  for  their  8.afe  return  with 
land  in  their  proximity  than  in  an  open 
sea,  where  they  might  be  carried  by  the 
movement  of  the  floe  out  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  ?  To  this  Peterrnann 
answers  that  from  the  total  .absence  of 
drift-wood  north  of  Smith  Sound,  he 
concludes  that  those  inlets  can  have  no 
connexion  with  the  Polar  Sea  on  the 
Asiatic  side  and  oflf  the  continent.al  coast 
of  North  Amenca,  and  that  a  neck  of 
land  not  far  to  the  north  of  Cape  Parry, 
as  seen  by  Morton  in  82  deg.  north  lati¬ 
tude,  tprns  those  waters  into  a  bay.  The 
supposition  of  land  stretching  from  Cape 
Parry  as  far  as  the  North  Pole  is,  he 
says,  a  mere  speculation,  founded  on 
nothing  but  the  wish  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  the  success  of  an  expedition 
should  be  staked  on  such  a  speculation. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this 
that  the  prolongation  northw  ards  of  the 
land  seen  at  Cape  Parry  is  no  more  a 
speculation  than  Petermann’s  conclusion, 
that  a  neck  of  land,  w’hich  no  one  has 
seen,  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  said 
cape,  turns  the  waters  at  the  head  of 
Smith  Sound  into  a  bay.  And  even 
granting  that  such  w'ere  the  case,  the 
said  neck  of  land  must  have  a  north 
co:ist-line  as  well  as  a  south  or  south- 
w'esterly  one,  and,  however  narrow  the 
presumed  neck  of  land  might  be,  that 
coasl-line  would  constitute  a  nearer 
starting  point  for  the  North  Pole  than 
any  other  known  land,  and  w'ould  con¬ 
stitute  the  safest  means  of  retreat  in 
CJise  of  failure  or  disaster.  Spitzber 
gen  and  the  contitiental  land  of  Siberia, 
prolonged  by  Capes  Taimyr  and  Tcheli- 
ouskin,  present  the  next  nearest  terri¬ 
torial  places  of  refuge  to  the  North 
Pole ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Captain  Osborn  is  correct  in  surmising 
that  the  north  end  of  Greenland,  or 
islets  beyond,  stretch  nearest  of  all  other 
land  to  the  Pole.  This  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  shown  to  be  the  case  to  an  extent 
of  many  miles  ;  how  far  farther  is  truly 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  no 
room  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
Spitzbergen  and  Siberia,  and  the  con  fig- 
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nration  of  the  known  portions  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Grinnell  Lands  make  it  more 
than  a  speculation  that  they  extend  still 
farther  north,  even  according  to  Peter- 
mann’s  views  of  the  subject,  although 
how  far  to  the  north  becomes,  as  l>efore 
said,  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  are  arguing  this  only  in  connection 
with  the  safety  of  the  expedition  ;  for  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  sea  of 
limited  e.xtent,  like  Smith  Sound,  en¬ 
cumbered  with  ice  and  icebergs,  can 
present  the  same  facilities  for  navigation 
as  a  more  open  sea  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  All  that  we  venture  to  pro¬ 
pound  is  that,  keeping  to  the  western  or 
weather-shore  in  preference  to  the  east¬ 
ern  or  lee-shore,  in  aocor<lanee  with  a 
well-known  Arctic  canon,  there  would  be 
greater  safety  for  a  ship  in  Smith  Sound 
than  in  an  open  sea ;  and  with  land  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than 
at  any  other  known  point  of  the  globe, 
so  also  there  would  l>e  greater  chances 
of  reaching  that  Pole, 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  are  greater  proba¬ 
bilities  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by 
water  than  by  land.  Captain  Osborn,  we 
haveseen,  argues  that  the  floes  which  drift 
down  upon  Spitzbergen  from  the  north 
contain  no  iceliergs  proper  in  their  em¬ 
brace,  and  that  the  presence  of  such  (and 
they  abound  in  Smith  Sound)  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  breaking  up  and  destruction 
of  the  ice-fields.  Petennann,  on  the 
other  hand,  ^otes  Dr.  Whitworth,  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Truelove  of  Hull,  who  reach¬ 
ed,  in  1837,  the  latitude  of  82  deg.  30 
min.  north,  in  12  deg.  to  16  deg.  east 
longitude,  and  who  says;  “I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  probability  of  reaching  the 
Pole  by  water  is  much  greater  than  by 
land,  for  we  had  in  82|  deg.  an  open  sea  to 
the  north-east  quite  free  from  ice  ;  no  ap¬ 
parent  obstruction  presented  it  self  to  our 
progress ;  we  might  have  reached  the 
Pole  with  the  same  ease  and  safety  that 
we  re.ached  the  latitude  we  were  then  in. 
A  screw  steamer  properly  constructed, 
well  manned,  and  efficiently  commanded, 
would  prove  the  practicability  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  in  a  vovage  of  three  months,  and 
might,  in  addition  to  its  main  object,  dis¬ 
cover  new  fishing-grounds  to  the  east  of 
Spitzl>ergen  for  our  whalers.  The  months 
should  be  Ajiril,  May,  and  June.  In 
July  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 


becomes  dangerous  from  the  dense  fogs 
which  prevail.” 

There  is  a  very  important  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Spitzbergen  route,  which  is 
that,  in  addition  to  being  the  shortest  and 
most  direct,  and  that  the  practicability 
of  the  attempt  would  be  shown  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  such  an  expe<li- 
tion  might  be  got  up  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  10,000Z. ;  whereas  the  French 
estimate  theirs  at  20,000f.,  and  an  expe¬ 
dition  by  Smith  Sound  would  be  little  less 
costly.  Sir  E.  Parry’s  expedition,  as  fir 
as  82  deg.  45  min.  north  latitude,  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Sea,  the  highest  jwint  yet 
reached  by  any  well-authenticated  expe¬ 
dition,  only  took  six  months  from  the 
river  Thames  and  back,  and  only  cost 
99771. 

Petermann’s  view’s  of  the  ice  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  Polar  seas  are  very  plausible. 
They  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  ice  form¬ 
ed  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ocean  every 
winter  is,  towards  the  end  of  that  season, 
set  in  motion  to  lower  latitudes,  w'here  it 
rapidly  melts  aw'ay.  Vessels  proceeding 
towards  the  Pole  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer — and  hitherto  only  these  seasons 
have  been  selected  for  Polar  voyages — 
encounter  those  ice-streams  generally  in 
their  furthest  limits  towards  the  equator, 
in  latitudes  where  the  ice  is  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  in  winter,  and  where  little  is  found 
in  the  sjiring  and  autumn.  This  is  the 
case  in  every  Polar  sea  of  any  extent, 
and  with  a  ready  access  and  egress.  All 
the  ice,  indeed,  w’hetherin  the  form  of 
diifting  icebergs  or  floes,  of  field  ice  or 
barriers,  forms  a  movable  band  of  tw’o 
degrees  to  six  degrees  of  latitude  in 
width,  beyond  which  the  sea  is  more  or 
less  free  of  ice,  and  not  filled  up  with  it, 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  subject  there  would  be 
a  winter  Polynia  and  a  summer  Polynia. 
Vessels  pushing  through  the  summer 
belt  or  barrier  of  ice,  as  Captain  Lam¬ 
bert  proposes  to  do  in  the  Siberian  Sea, 
will  find  a  navigable  sea  in  the  highest 
latitudes,  and  no  doubt  to  the  Polo 
itself,  if  .m  extensive  sea  reaches  that 
point.  So  Petermann  argues  in  like 
manner:  vessels  penetrating  through 
the  floating  ice,  at  or  near  Spitzbergen, 
will  find  a  clear  and  navigable  sea  before 
them  as  far  as  the  North  Pole. 

A  sledge  expiKiition,  starting  from 
Smith  Sound,  Petermann  argues,  would 
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at  the  best  l)e  only  able  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  some  small  intricate  chan¬ 
nels  like  those  to  the  south-west ;  where¬ 
as  a  vessel  from  the  Spitzbergen  Sea 
would  have  access  to  the  whole  Polar 
area  as  far  as  the  sea  extends.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  like  that  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  would  open  to 
our  knowledge  the  whole  central  area 
from  Spitzbergen  to  Behring’s  Strait, 
and  from  the  Siberian  coast  to  the 
Western,  the  American  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  basin ! 

An  efhcient  screw-vessel  might,  in  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  accomplish  a 
voyage  from  the  River  Thames  to  the 
North  Pole  and  b.tck — or  to  any  land 
beyond  the  North  Pole  trending  in 
the  direction  of  Behring’s  Strait,  the 
Siberian  or  American  coast  lines — in 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  a  cost  per¬ 
fectly  insignificant  as  compared  with 
that  of  any  Arctic  expedition  hitherto 
despatched  through  Baffin’s  Bay. 

The  supposition  that  there  exists  in 
the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  (Novaia  Zemlia)  an  ice  barrier, 
preventing  well-appointed  vessels  from 
proceeding  in  that  direction  northwards, 
Petermann  holds  to  be  a  mere  fiction 
and  prejudice.  There  is,  indeed,  in  no 
Polar  sea  of  any  extent,  even  right 
under  the  Pole  itself,  any  such  thing  as 
an  ice  barrier,  that  may  not  be  success¬ 
fully  overcome  by  an  expedition  such  as 
would  be  sent  out  in  the  present  day. 
A  new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  by 
w'ay  of  Spitzbergen  might  leave  poi-t 
about  the  1st  of  March,  before  the 
drifting  masses  of  ice  from  the  Siberian 
shores  encutnber  the  Spitzbergen  seas; 
it  would  then  have  the  chance  of  sailing 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  one 
stretch  to  the  North  Pole,  perhaps  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  arriving  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Polar  dawn  and 
summer. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Back  remarks 
upon  his  theory  that  no  mtiu  can  pretend 
to  say  or  foretell  how  far  the  best 
equipped  steamer,  commanded  by  the 
most  able  Arctic  officer,  could  penetrate 
into  the  sea  north  of  Spitzbergen  through 
such  occasional  openings  as  the  current 
or  the  winds  mignt  produce.  The  g.al- 
huit  admiral  notices  the  failure  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  T.'rent  .and  Dorothea 
iu  1818  to  force  their  way  to  the  north¬ 


west  of  Spitzbergen,  as  also  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Scoresby  ;  but  as  to  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  sea  eastward  of  Spitzbergen, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried  with  steam¬ 
ers,  that  route  might  present  greater 
advantages.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Bel¬ 
cher  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  if 
Scoresby  ha<i  pursued  a  course  to  the 
eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  he  would  have 
drifted  round  the  Pole  1  Sir  Edward  is 
not  in  favor  of  sledge  travelling,  but  if 
vessels,  he  argues,  were  sent  to  Spitzber¬ 
gen,  they  would  be  able  to  finish  and 
report,  if  not  successful,  in  one  season  ; 
recruit  and  start  afresh,  as  Ross  did,  in 
the  second ;  and  eventu.ally,  he  had  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Pole  and  back,  and  return  to  England 
within  six  weeks. 

Admiral  Coliinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  believe  in  Polynias  or  open 
se:is.  It  is  the  drifting  of  the  ice,  he 
says,  that  le<ads  to  the  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  open  space  behind  it.  Ice 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  the  water 
from  which  it  is  made ;  and  immediately 
it  is  set  free  from  the  shore,  the  wind 
drives  it  up,  and  forces  it  to  the  south, 
and  therefore  we  have  that  remarkable 
phenomenon,  a  downward  drift,  without 
any  open  sea  left  behind  it.  Admiral 
Coliinson  adheres  to  the  principle  which 
Parry  enunciated,  that  if  you  want  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Polar  Sea,  you  must  hold  by 
the  land.  If  Sir  .James  Ross,  he  says, 
broke  through  the  icy  barrier,  it  was 
because  there  was  land  beyond  it,  and 
that  land  was  the  limit  of  the  expanse 
of  the  ice. 

Admiral  Ommanney  argues  that  Smith 
Sound  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
sound  itself  a  most  dangerous  point  in 
Arctic  navigation.  There  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  says,  an  open  sea  round  Spitz¬ 
bergen,  and  it  presents  a  safe  basis  from 
whence  the  opportunity  could  be  watch¬ 
ed  for  penetrating  the  ice  at  a  more 
northerly  point  than  could  be  reached  in 
any  other  quarter.  Scoresby  found  an 
open  sea  beyond  Spitzbergen,  and  he 
(Admir.al  Ommanney)  believed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  probably 
extends  past  Spitzbergen  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  He  had  picked  up  a  cask  of  claret 
off  Ca|)e  North  in  the  VV^hite  Sea  cover¬ 
ed  with  barnacles  and  weeds.  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  who  was  also  in  favor  of  the 
Spitzbergen  route,  believed  that  the  old 
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Dutch  navigator  sailed  close  to  the 
North  Pole,  if  not  over  it  in  an  oj>en 
sea.  The  lamented  navigator  cleverly 
illustrated  the  impinging  force  of  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  M-hich 
would  drive  the  ice  from  the  Pole  to  the 
south  by  the  twirling  of  a  mop. 

Captain  Maury  is  in  favor  of  the  route 
proposed  by  Captain  Osborn,  upon  the 
sailor-like  principle  that  an  expedition 
by  that  route  could  “  hold  on  by  what  it 
got.”  By  the  Spitzhergen  route,  he 
says,  “  w'e  cannot  hold  on  to  what  we 
get.”  Tlie  same  distinguished  hydro- 
graper  believes  in  an  open  Polar  Sea ; 
yet  deductions,  he  argues,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  success  of  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  for  there  the 
climate  is  eminently  marine.  In  the 
Arctifc  seas  it  is  continental.  The  winds 
which  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  arrive 
desiccated ;  they  are  dry  winds ;  it  is 
cold  weather  there.  On  the  contrary, 
the  winds  which  reach  the  Antarctic 
regions  are  moist  winds.  Captain  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  hydrographer,  e.xpresses  his 
belief  that  one  sledge  out  of  ten  might 
reach  the  Pole  by  way  of  Smith  Sound ; 
but  no  sane  man,  he  added,  would  in  tlio 

iiresent  day  think  of  going  up  Baffin’s 
iay,  through  Barrow’s  Strait,  or  through 
Smith  Sound  with  ships,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  Polar  Sea.  If  Arctic  discovery 
by  ships  is  the  object,  there  is  only  one 
route  to  go  by,  and  that  is  between 
Spitzliergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Captain 
luglefield,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in 
the  practicability  of  the  route  by  Smith 
Sound.  He  had  been  there,  and  had  seen 
open  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

It  is  manifest  amidst  this  divergence 
of  opinion  among  Arctic  navigators,  and 
those  who  have  p.nrticularly  devoted 
their  attention  to  Arctic  exploration, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  opinions 
is  in  favor  of  an  attempt  by  Spitzhergen. 
A  ship  can  ceit.ainly  hold,  as  the  eminent 
hydrographer  Captain  Maury  has  it,  by 
its  own,  viA  Smith  Sound,  but  there  is 
the  perplexity  as  to  whether  the  journey 
beyond  would  have  to  be  performe<l  on 
sledges  or  in  boats,  and  both  w'onld  be 
dangerous — the  majority  of  opinions 
being  in  favor  of  an  ojwn  sea  at  the 
Pole.  The  route  by  Spitzhergen  pre¬ 
sents  the  advantages  of  being  safer  and 
less  costly.  The  ice  barrier  in  that  di¬ 
rection  has  evidently  been  passed  at  pre¬ 


vious  times,  and  might  therefore  be 
passed  again,  especially  with  a  point  of 
repair  at  Spitzhergen,  from  whence  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity.  The  feeling 
that  the  explorers  were  safely  housed  in 
trustworthy  ships  when  once  they  got 
beyond  the  barrier,  would  be  one  of  in¬ 
finite  comfort,  compared  with  the  idea 
of  M‘Clintock  and  Young,  launched  with 
boats  and  sledges  into  the  unknown  re¬ 
gions  beyond  Smith  Sound. 

Petermann  actually  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  ship  from  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  with  which  to  carry  out  the  Spitz- 
bergen  route,  but  unfortunately  it  came 
to  grief  before  getting  clear  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  said  that  a  Mr.  Rosenthal,  a  we.althy 
merchant  of  Bremen,  is  going  to  supply 
the  means  of  exploration,  and,  like  our 
Sir  Felix  Booth,  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  most  desirable  investigation.  The 
Swedish  government  are  also  at  this 
very  moment  carrying  out  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  General  Sabine,  and  will  take 
the  op[K)rtunity  of  watching  for  an  open¬ 
ing  by  which  to  slip  to  the  North  Pole; 
so  M'hether  the  British  government, 
wrapped  up,  unfortunately,  like  those  of 
France  and  Prus.sia,  in  political  and  di|>- 
lomatic  jealousies,  and  struggles  for 
power  between  peoples,  parties,  and 
factions,  shall  or  shall  not  lend  their  sup¬ 
port  to  any  purely  scientific  object,  there 
is  every  probability  of  something  being 
done,  and  that  at  a  very  early  date. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  however  (admitting  as  we  do 
frankly  w'ith  Captain  Gustave  Lambert, 
that  science  should  know  no  country, 
that  nationalities  in  such  matters  are 
praiseworthy,  not  objectionable  rival¬ 
ries,  like  the  vast  armaments  upheld  for 
no  purpose  but  to  keep  the  whole  able- 
bodied  men  of  a  country  from  indus¬ 
trious  and  wealth-creating  labors),  with 
General  Sabine,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Osborn,  says :  “  To  reach  the  Pole 
is  the  greatest  geogrnjthical  achievement 
which  can  be  attempted,  and  I  own  I 
should  grieve  if  it  shouhl  be  first  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  other  than  an  English¬ 
man;  it  will  be  the  crow'iiing  enterprise 
of  those  Arctic  researches  in  which  our 
country  has  hitherto  had  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence.”  Petermann  hitmself  also  admits 
tliat  when,  some  twenty  five  years  ago, 
the  great  French  and  American  expedi- 
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lions,  under  Captain  D’Urville  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wilkes,  were  out  in  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  Seas,  together  with  Sir  James  Ross, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  only  the  English 
were  quite  at  home  in  the  Polar  ele- 
nu*nt ;  they  fearlessly  went  on  with  their 
important  explorations  for  three  conse¬ 
cutive  years,  whereas  the  other  squad¬ 
rons  were  always  beaten  back  in  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  towards  the  South 
Pole,  after  a  comparatively  short  time. 
And  surely,  the  Gotha  geographer  adds, 
where  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  so 
largely  indebted  to  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  and  knowledge,  as  is  the  case 
with  England,  some  little  return  ought 
to  be  made  to  science.  Captain  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  hydrographer,  also  admits  that 
with  a  great  area  like  the  Polar  regions 
at  our  very  threshold,  we  ought  to  find 
out  all  about  it.  He  looked,  indeed, 
upon  reaching  the  North  Pole  as  mere 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  what  had 
been  already  achieved,  and  he  did  not 
know  why  the  British  n<ation  '•hould  not 
have  the  honor  of  completing  the  dis¬ 
covery.  “We  are  all  desirous,”  said 
Admiral  Collinson,  “that  this  expedition 
should  take  place,  and  look  upon  it  as 
one  that  will  add  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.”  And  Admiral  Ommanney 
expre.^sed  his  hopes  th.at  this  country 
would  never  allow  another  nation  to 
anticipate  us  in  this  great  discovery, 
after  all  we  have  done  in  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Lady  Franklin, 
w'liose  gallant  husband  lies  buried  in 
the  ices  of  the  north,  still  insists,  like 
a  true  Englishwoman,  that  “for  the 
credit  and  honor  of  England,  the  ex- 

Eloration  of  the  North  Pole  should  not 
e  left  to  any  other  country.  It  is  the 
birthright  and  just  inheritance  of  those 
who  have  gone  through  fifteen  years  of 
toil  and  risk  in  Arctic  seas.  The  glory 
that  yet  remains  to  be  gathered  should 
be  theirs;  and  can  there  be  any  moment 
so  fitting  as  the  present  ?  Those  accom¬ 
plished  Arctic  navigators  who  have  done 
so  much  already,  are  still  young  in  years 
and  ardor,  though  old  and  wise  as  pa¬ 
triarchs,  by  dint  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  What  future  generation  will 
see  the  like  ?  ”  Sir  R.  1.  Murchison  also 
says  that  it  specially  pertains  to  our 
nation,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  its 
bold  and  skilful  voyagers,  has  delineated 
on  the  Map  of  the  World  the  outlines 


of  land  and  water  over  so  large  an  area 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  to  complete  this 
grand  survey,  by  an  endeavor  to  hoist 
the  union  jack  at  the  North  Pole  itself. 

Captain  Gustave  Lambert,  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  French  expedition,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that,  as  a  sailor,  he 
w'ould  be  wanting  in  a  kind  of  duty  of 
competence,  if  he  did  not  express  his  fear 
of  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  way  of 
Nova  Zembla.  “  If  I  was  to  be  given  a 
vessel,”  he  says,  “  with  orders  to  follow 
that  direction,  I  would  go,  but  I  would 
not  go  till  September,  and  on  leaving 
Spitzbergen  to  the  right,  and  for  no 
reason,  I  should  also  not  dare  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anything!”  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  very  clear,  for  if  the  gallant 
captain  is  alluding  to  Petermann  s  pro¬ 
jected  line  between  Nova  Zembla  and 
Spitzbergen,  the  latter  would  lie  to  the 
left,  not  to  the  right. 

According  to  the  same  distinguished 
navigator.  Captain  Osborn’s  scheme  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  leaving  a  ship 
at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  or  at 
the  wintering  (daces  of  Kane  .and  Hayes, 
as  a  basis  for  rallying  and  a  point  of  re¬ 
fuge  in  case  of  accident,  he  would  make 
his  way  in  another  vessel  to  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  sound,  into  Kane’s  open  sea, 
a  sea  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  simple 
break  in  the  great  glacier  which  is  by 
him  supposed  to  envelop  the  Polar  cap ; 
he  would  proceed  across  this  in  sledges, 
which  would  necessitate  going  and  re¬ 
turning,  forty-five  days’  travel  at  the 
least,  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  per  diem, 
with  a  heavy  load  of  provisions  and 
scientific  instruments ;  and  the  explorers 
would  have  to  make  their  way  back  to  the 
first  vessel  before  reaching  the  second. 

Petermann,  on  the  contraiy,  as  w’e 
have  seen,  believes  in  an  open  Polar  sea, 
and  consequently  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ices  at  a  favorable  season ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  Pole  cannot  be  reached 
in  sledges ;  such  would  be  arrested  by 
the  same  difficulties  that  Parry  had  to 
encounter  in  1827;  therefore  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  vast  current 
of  warm  water  which  sweeps  round  the 
north  of  Europe,  should  be  followed, 
and  w'hich  direction  lies  between  Spitz¬ 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
this  supposed  Polar  prolongation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  that  General  Sabine,  pres- 
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ident  of  the  Royal  Society,  called  the 
attention  of  that  learned  body  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1864,  to  certain  recent  discoveries 
which  attest  the  continuation  of  the 
tropical  Gulf  Stream  to  the  shores  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  to  a  communication 
from  Professor  Forchhammer  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  “a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
great  subject — the  History  of  the  Sea  ” 
— in  which  by  careful  analysis  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  saline  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  sea-water  decrease  with 
increasing  depth.  This  is  found  to  hold 
good  even  to  extreme  depths;  and  the 
existence  of  a  Polar  current  in  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  is  hence  inferred,  since  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  £<pia- 
torial  seas  are  richer  and  the  Polar  seas 
poorer  in  saline  ingredients. 

Again,  by  analysis  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  current  flowing  down  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  has  an  Equatorial  and 
not  a  Polar  origin — a  mere  recurring  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  after  rounding  Spitz- 
bergen ;  and  General  Sabine  goes  on  to 
suggest,  “  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
ic^ess  sea  teeming  with  animal  life,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Kane  as  viewed  from  the 
northern  limit  of  his  research,  is,  as  he 
himself  surmised,  but  an  extension  of  the 
same  equatorial  stream  which  produces 
corresponding  abnormal  effects  at  every 
point  to  which  its  course  has  been 
traced?”  and  the  worthy  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  adds,  “  When  physi¬ 
cal  researches  shall  be  resumed  within 
the  circle  which  surrounds  the  Pole,  this, 
perhaps,  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  prob¬ 
lems  to  receive  solution.” 

Captain  Gustave  Lambert  combats 
this  supposed  northerly  extension  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  not,  he  says,  known 
what  becomes  of  it  Ijeyond  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  it  certainly  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  great  ice  barrier  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  to  which 
the  French  navigator  gives  a  width  of 
two  hundred  leagues.  Captain  Jansen 
of  the  Dutch  navy,  however,  attributes 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  Spitz¬ 
bergen  climate  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
which,  he  says,  does  not  reach  Nova 
Zembla.  Captain  Lambert  again,  having 
in  mind  th.at  a  current  flows  from  the 
north,  bearing  the  ice  to  the  south,  as 
shown  in  Parry’s  expedition,  and  that  it 
must  have  an  origin  somewhere,  deems 
that  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  the 


southerly  currents  w’hich  flow  through 
Behring’s  Straits  or  the  Spitzbergen  Sea, 
turning  back  cold  upon  itself! 

The  French  project  relies,  however, 
like  the  German  one,  upon  the  presumed 
existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea,  and  that 
in  a  region  which  is  untouched  by  theGulf 
Stream,  although  it  may  have  its  Pacific 
equivalent.  The  existence  of  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  free  Polar  sea,  it  is  argued,  is 
affirmed  by  considerations  relative  to  the 
currents  and  flows  of  the  sea.  The  cir¬ 
cumpolar  ocean,  it  is  argued,  is  prob¬ 
ably  entirely  frozen  over  during  the 
winter  season  ;  but  the  amount  of  heat 
poured  over  the  Pole  by  the  summer  sun 
would  also  le.ad  us  to  believe,  according 
to  the  laws  of  insolation,  that  a  general 
break  ^  up  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  After  effectuating  the 
passage  of  Behring’s  Straits  not  earlier 
than  in  July,  the  route  to  be  taken  must 
be  to  the  west,  p.a8t  Cape  Serdze,  and 
North  Cape  of  Cook,  the  extreme  jmiiit 
attained  by  that  great  navigator.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  tins  point,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  expedition  will  find  itself  engaged 
amidst  loose  flo.ating  ice,  through  wiiich 
the  vessel  must  be  carried  even  if  the 
most  continuous  ice-fields  had  to  be  cut 
w’ith  saws  or  blown  up  with  gunjmwder. 
The  expedition  will  then  find  itself  in 
the  Polynia,  a  free  and  open  sea  discov¬ 
ered  by  Hedenstrom  in  1810,  and  since 
visited  by  Wrangel  and  Anjou  from 
1823  to  1825.  V.  A.  Maltebrun,  in  a 
work  recently  published — “Les  Trois 
Projets,  Anglais,  Allemand,  Fran5ais, 
d’Exploration  au  P61e  Nord” — has,  it 
appears  from  a  notice  in  the  Revue  Jiib- 
liographujne  Univeraelle^  adduced  the 
further  testimony  of  Baron  von  Schilling, 
of  the  Russian  navy,  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  this  Siberian  Polynia.  Fur¬ 
ther  testinifiny  in  favor  of  its  existence 
may  be  derived  from  the  paragraph 
which  has  had  the  run  of  tlie  papers, 
coming  from  one  of  the  P.acific  Islands, 
and  which  related  the  voyage  of  an 
American  whaler  in  the  same  open 
sea,  when  the  coast  of  a  very  extensive 
and  high  land  was  followed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  This  is  possibly 
the  northern  prolongation  of  the  land 
discovered  north  of  Behring’s  Straits  by 
Captain  Kellett  of  the  Herald  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Moore  of  the  Plover  in  1848.  The 
point  at  which  Captain  Kellett  landed 
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rose  to  an  elevation  of  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  gallant  cap¬ 
tain  says  he  felt  certain  that  they  had 
discovered  an  extensive  hand,  and  ho 
deemed  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
peaks  they  saw  were  a  continuation  of 
the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the  na¬ 
tives  off  Cape  Jakan,  and  mentioned  by 
Baron  W rangel  in  his  Polar  voyages. 

The  French  expedition  having  then, 
according  to  Captain  (Justave  Lambert, 
reached  tl>e  Siberian  Polynia  at  the  very 
point  where  W rangel’s  sleilge  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  open  water,  “which  separated 
the  thin  and  flat  fragments  of  ice,”  it 
Avill  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail  to  the 
North  Pole,  with  all  the  resources  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  ship  not  only  in  regard 
to  instruments  of  obseiwation,  but  also 
to  ju-ovisions,  and  even  to  comfort. 

If  we  admit,  says  Captain  Gustave 
Lambert,  the  existence  of  an  open  sea 
frozen  over  in  the  winter  months,  but 
broken  uj)  in  summer.  Captain  Osborn’s 
project  would  be  only  practicable  in 
Avinter.  Human  energy  might  overcome 
the  difficulties  presented  in  carrying  it 
out  even  amid  the  rigorous  cold  which 
exists  at  that  time,  but  if  human  curio¬ 
sity  can  be  gratified  by  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  as  far  as  the  Pole  is  concerned,  a 
very  small  harvest  of  scientific  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  gathered. 

The  route  advocated  by  Petermann 
has,  again,  according  to  the  French 
navigator,  opposed  to  it  the  enormous 
barrier  of  ice,  of  great  thickness,  and 
which,  resting  upon  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  stretches  to  the  Siberian 
Polynia.  The  want  of  success  Avhich 
has  attended  upon  the  nutnerous  attempts 
made  by  that  route,  not  less  than  “  the 
mountains  of  ice  ”  accumulated  in  those 
seas  in  the  midst  of  flat  floes  of  marine 
origin,  must  lead  us  to  apprehend  a  new 
failure.  According  to  the  adage  A\-hich 
Captain  Lambert  has  formulated  for 
himself,  “  F uir  les  terres  ” — “  Avoid  the 
neighborhood  of  Land  ” — ought  to  be 
the  device  of  Polar  navigators.  So  also 
English  navigators.  Admiral  Ommanney 
among  others,  Avho  partici|tate  in  the 
general  opinion  of  Petermann,  would 
still  rather  hold  by  the  route  taken  by 
Parry  in  1827,  but  without  abandoning 
the  ship,  and  Avith  the  establishment  of 
an  important  centre  for  revictualling  on 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen.  But  it  might 


be  remarked  upon  these  objections  that, 
granting  an  ojien  sea  north  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Siberia,  wo  do  not  know 
how  soon  it  may  be  limited  to  the  AA’est- 
ward  by  a  barrier  of  ice  resting  upon 
Capes  Tcheliouskin  and  Liakov,  or  New 
Siberia,  or  how  far  it  may  be  limited  by 
ice  resting  upon  Plover  and  Herald 
lands,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  be 
so  much  greater  than  Avas  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  and  which  may  render  the  ap 
proach  to  the  Pole  in  that  direction, 
except  in  sledges,  more  difficult  than 
even  from  Greenland  or  Grinnell  Land. 
Should  an  open  sea  present  itselfbeyond 
these  latter  points,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  an  expedition  as  projected  by 
Captain  Osborn  abandoning  its  ship.  It 
Avould,  in  fact,  be  as  near  the  Pole  and 
as  far  advanced  in  the  open  sea,  supposed 
to  AA’ash  the  Polar  cap,  as  Captain 
Lambert  would  be  long  after  he  had 
forced  his  Avay  by  saw  and  gunpowder 
through  the  outer  ice-belt,  and  with  less 
chance  of  meeting  further  unknown 
obstacles.  It  is  curious  to  find  two  ex- 
erienced  navigators  like  Captains  Os- 
orn  and  Lambert,  from  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  to  be  encounters  in 
a  different  point  of  view,  the  one  herald¬ 
ing  the  prolong.ation  of  land  to  the  north 
as  a  most  desirable  thing,  the  other 
proclaiming  that  to  avoid  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  land  should  be  the  axiom 
of  eve^  Polar  navigator. 

Mr.  Lamont,  who  has  pa.ssed  two  sum¬ 
mers  in  Spitzbergen,  says,  that  the 
Norwegian  walrus-hunters  scouted  the 
very  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
Polar  sea.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain 
Jansen  believes,  from  a  careful  digest  of 
the  records  of  early  Dutch  navigators, 
that  there  is  open  w.ater  at  the  Pole  in 
summer,  but  not  in  winter,  and  that  the 
disruption  of  the  ice,  and  its  movements 
induced  by  currents  and  gales  of  wind, 
make  sledge  expeditions  less  practicable 
and  more  dangerous,  in  case  there  is  no 
land  from  82  deg.  to  the  Pole.  Mr. 
Markham— a  strong  supporter  of  Captain 
Osborn’s  scheme — believes  that  the  so- 
CJilled  “  Polynias,”  or  “  open  seas  ”  of 
the  Russians,  are  nothing  more  than 
Avhat  are  called  “  water-holes  ”  by 
English  Arctic  explorers.  The  theory  of 
an  open  Polar  sea  had  its  origin  in  the 
remarkable  journey  of  Baron  Wrangel 
from  the  coast  oi  Asia.  It  received 
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confirmation  in  the  exploration  that  Avas 
undertaken  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  to 
the  northward  of  Parry  Islands;  and 
further,  again,  in  the  open  water  that 
w'as  seen  by  Morton,  in  Kane’s  voyage, 
beyond  the  northernmost  point  that  had 
yet  l)een  reached  in  Greenland.  Admiral 
Cfdlinson  seems,  like  Captain  Osborn  and 
Mr.  Markham,  to  doubt  if  these  are  not 
simply  open  holes,  rather  than  extensive 
seas. 

Captain  Lambert  remarks  that  only 
one  attempt  has  b^n  made  to  navigate 
the  route  which  he  advocates,  and  that 
was  by  C.aptain  Cook.  This  great  Eng¬ 
lishman,  he  says,  deemed  it  prudent,  on 
account  of  the  fogs  and  storms  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  return  and  winter  in  tlie 
S.andwich  Islands,  from  whence  to  renew 
his  efforts  the  next  year.  TJ nfortunately 
he  fell  a  victm  to  the  treachery  of  the 
natives,  and  this  sad  disaster  alone 
prevented  him,  according  to  Captain 
Lambert,  reaching  the  North  Pole, 
although  his  object  was  directed  to 
reaching  the  Atlantic  by  the  north  of 
Siberia  and  Euroj>e.  The  explorations 
of  Wrangel  and  Anjou  have,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  determined  some  of 
the  limits  of  the  Polynia — a  constantly 
or  permanently  open  sea,  according  to 
some,  and  the  presumed  existence  of 
which  serves  as  the  basis  to  his  project. 
These  explorations  have  not,  however, 
unfortunately,  he  admits,  determined  its 
limits. 

An  objection,  it  appears,  has  also  been 
made  to  the  French  project,  on  the 
ground  of  the  long  preliminary  distance 
which  has  to  be  traversed  between  F  ranee 
and  I^hring’s  Straits ;  but  Captain  Lam¬ 
bert  pronounces  it  to  be  a  mere  “pro¬ 
menade  maritime,”  the  only  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  which  lie  in  loss  of  time  and 
increa.«e  of  ex|(ense.  In  the  special  point 
of  view  of  the  nroposed  campaign,  ho 
indeed  argues  that  this  inconvenience 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  opportunity  it  w’ould  present  of  b^ 
coming  well  acquainted  with  the  crew, 
“and  of  disembarking  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  all  such  as  should  not  feel  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  struggling  against  greater 
obstacles.”  Starting  in  February,  1869, 
Captain  I.Ambert  expects,  proceeding  by 
Cane  Horn,  to  be  in  the  Polynia  in  July, 
and  at  the  North  Pole  in  August  , of  the 
same  year. 


[Sept., 

It  h.as  been  further  asked,  WliJit  is 
there  to  be  done  at  the  North  Pole? 
What  object  of  interest  or  utility  is  there 
to  be  gained  by  reaching  that  point  of 
the  globe?  The  reply  to  such  a  question 
is  far  more  difficult  and  comprehensive 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  requires, 
indeed,  some  preliminary  acejuaintance 
with  the  physical  sciences  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  nature,  value,  and  import¬ 
ance  of  tliese  objects. 

The  first  point  is  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  ideal  axis  round  which 
the  earth  moves  in  a  sidereal  day,  and 
which  has  never  undergone  any  knowm 
mutation.  That  is  to  say,  that  supposing 
the  |)ole8  to  vary  in  their  sidereal  posi¬ 
tion,  as  advocated  by  some  scientific 
men,  in  order  to  account  for  certain  cli¬ 
mactic  and  geological  phenomena,  still 
the  position  of  the  poles  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  terrestrial  globe  cannot 
vary.  The  axis  of  rotation  cannot  but 
be  as  a  rigid  bar  or  straight  line,  extend¬ 
ing  from  one  |)ole  to  the  other.  Debar¬ 
red  of  the  use  of  the  great  and  costly 
instruments  of  a  fixed  observatory,  an 
expedition  arriving  at  the  North  Pole 
would  deem  itself  fortunate  if— the  point 
being  on  land — it  could  determine  the 
position  w’ithin  three  hundred  yards  or 
five  hundred  yards  of  its  true  situation. 
But  Captain  Lambert  believes  that  if  on 
land  a  bar  of  iron  bearing  the  French 
flag  could,  after  some  corrections  for 
possible  errors,  be  planted  in  the  line  of 
the  actual  prolongation  of  the  terrestrial 
axis.  If  the  North  Pole  should  be  cap¬ 
ped  with  solid  ice,  an  almost  equal  pre¬ 
cision  might  l)e  arrived  at ;  but  if  oj)en 
water,  and  the  expedition  shall  be  able  to 
place  itself  within  one  or  two  thousand 
yards  of  the  point  sought  for,  it  may  be 
deemed  to  have  attained  a  great  success. 

The  stars  neither  rising  nor  setting, 
but  describing  circles  above  the  hoiizon 
which  are  parallel  to  the  Boreal  Celestial 
Pole,  there  would  bo  no  time  but  that 
of  place — no  term  of  longitude — and  if 
the  chronometers  were  left  unwound, 
their  absolute  state  could  be  easily  re¬ 
covered.  A  vertical  line  becomes  at 
such  a  spot  an  equatorial  gnomon  or 
dial,  upon  which  the  movement  of  the 
solar  or  lunar  shadows  marks  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  time.  The  planets  would  ap¬ 
pear  according  to  their  declensions  or 
distances  from  the  equator,  the  sun 
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would  remain  six  months  above  the  fact,  to  our  term  radiation — thinks  that 
horizon,  six  months  below  it,  whilst  the  he  ha.s  discovered,  not  only  the  cause 
moon  would  be  visible  for  fifteen  davs  of  the  constant  temperature  under  the 


in  the  month,  and  invisible  for  the  other 
fifteen.  Such  would  be  the  spectacle 

I  (resented  to  a  person  stationed  at  the 
*ole,  where  a  common  theodolite  might 
be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  an 
equatorial. 

Dr.  Ilayes,  it  is  well  known,  swung  a 
pendulum  and  noted  its  vibrations  in 
Smith  Sound,  where  he  determined  an 
amount  of  fl.ittening  equal  to  1‘372,  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  generally  received  opinion. 
Captain  Lambert  is  naving  constructed 
a  pendulum  of  invariable  length,  by  a 
pupil  of  Hr^guet’s,  which  he  hopes  to 
swing  at  the  North  Pole,  and  if  the 
celebrated  experiment  of  M.  Foucault 
is  repeated  at  that  point,  the  pendulum 
will  be  observed  to  traverse  the  entire 
circle  of  the  horizon  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  From  what  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  fatigue  attendant  upon 
noting  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in 
a  temperate  climate,  our  zeal  for  science 
scarcely  goes  so  far  as  to  envy  an  obser¬ 
ver  at  the  North  Pole. 

Meteorology,  only  recently  placed  on 
a  scientific  footing  by  the  researches  of 
Humlmldt,  Sabine,  Maury,  Fitzroy,  and 
others,  would  have  much  to  gain  by  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
more  so  as  in  the  present  day  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  jdiysical  science  is  under¬ 
going  a  transfoi-mation,  from  the  ten¬ 
dency  now  general  among  observers  to 
study  the  co-relation  of  forces,  formerly 
looked  upon  as  independent.  Every  new 
inquiry,  indeed,  tends  more  and  more  to 
establish  the  great  fact  that  all  these 
forces  are  only  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  cause — motion;  this  motion 
being  produced  under  heterogeneous 
conditions,  which  engender  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  .apparent  results. 

The  late  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  inflexions  of  the  isothermal 
lines,  found  that  two  series  united  at 
certain  points ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  establish  the  existence  of  two  poles 
of  extreme  cold,  one  situated  north  of 
the  American  continent,  the  other  north 
of  Siberia.  Capt.ain  Lambert,  who  uses 
the  term  insolation  to  express  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  cast  by  the  sun  in  diflerent 
places,  at  different  seasons,  and  different 
hours — the  expression  corresponding,  in 


equator,  and  the  variable  temperature 
at  the  Poles,  but  also  a  zone  of  minimum 
cold  below  the  80th  degree  of  latitude. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

The  magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  axis, 
poles,  and  equator,  and  all  its  attendant 
meridians  and  parallels,  do  not,  it  is  well 
known,  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  axis, 
poles,  and  equator.  The  dip  is  nil  .at  the 
equator,  and  .attains  an  angle  of  90  deg. 
at  the  two  magnetic  poles.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  parallels  is  only  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  following  out  the  lines  of 
equal  dip — a  labor  in  which  much  has 
been  done,  but  in  w'hich  much  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the 
electro-magnetic  force,  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  needle  in 
a  given  time.  If  the  magnetic  pole  was 
stationary,  like  the  terrestrial  pole,  the 
meridian  furnished  by  an  im.aginary  line 
earned  from  one  pole' to  the  other  might 
be  made  to  constitute  a  natural  meridian, 
which  could  be  made  to  supersede  the 
absurdity  of  maps  being  constructed  as 
they  are  at  present,  with  the  longitudes 
marked  in  degrees  instead  of  time,  as 
they  should  be,  from  Greenwicli  and 
Paris.  But  the  electro  magnetic  pole, 
having  to  de|>end  for  its  existence  upon 
the  co-relation  of  forces,  is  a  variable 
point,  .and  therefore  unsuited  for  such  a 
common  mendian.  The  m<agnetic  equa¬ 
tor  itself  presents  abrupt  breaks  or  solu¬ 
tions  of  continuity,  the  intensities  vary 
to  a  still  more  remark.able  degree,  and 
the  variation,  or  the  .angle  formed  by 
the  needle  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
presents  two  extreme  points — one  in 
Silieria,  the  other  in  the  Pacific — be¬ 
tween  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti. 
This  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  exi>ected 
of  phenomena  dependent  on  the  motion 
of  forces  influenced  by  heat  and  nature 
of  soil,  and  not  of  a  fixed  character,  like 
the  terrestrial  axis.  Recent  researches 
tend  more  and  more  to  establish  a  rela¬ 
tionship,  always  believed  in,  although 
not  .at  first  corroborated  by  actual  ob¬ 
servation,  between  the  aurora  borealis, 
mostly  seen  in  regions  of  extreme  cold 
between  the  70th  and  80th  parallels,  and 
electro-magnetic  forces.  Captain  Lam- 
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Lert  also  hopes  to  do  much  tow’ards 
determining  the  relations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  terrestrial  heat,  or  inao- 
lation,  as  he  terms  it.  So  enthusiastic, 
indeed,  is  the  French  projector  of  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  that  he 
avers  that  a  complete  observatory  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Pole  would  give  an  im¬ 
petus  to  physical  science  eqmil  to  what 
can  only  be  e.xpected  in  the  course  of  a 
century  under  less  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances. 

General  Sabine,  the  senior  living  offi¬ 
cer  of  those  who  accompanied  Uoss  and 
Parry  in  their  early  exploiations  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  who  collected  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  Melville  Island,  and  East  Green¬ 
land  those  valuable  data  in  terrestrial 
magnetism  which  have  subsequently  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  Wautiful  charts 
which  exhibit  the  declination,  inclination, 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  over 
the  globe’s  surface  (a  wonderful  reduction 
of  scientific  data  to  good  useful  purposes, 
as  Captain  O.sborn  declares,  which  every 
sailor  can  appreciate  and  be  thankful 
for),  is  little  less  -sanguine  of  valuable 
results  to  be  obtained  to  science  by 
Polar  expeditions.  His  interest  attaches 
itself,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas,  in  which  the  Swedish 
government  are  carrying  out  that  meas¬ 
urement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
value  and  imp<jrtance  of  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  general  had  urged  forty  years  ago 
upon  the  attention  of  the  British  public, 
which  he  had  planned  the  means  of  ex¬ 
ecuting,  and  which  he  ardently  desired 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  out  personally. 

General  Sabine’s  original  interesting 
paper  u|K)n  the  mc'asurement  of  this  arc 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  M.P.,  vice- 
iresuient  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 826. 
n  it  he  pointed  out  the  facility  offered 
by  Spitzbergen  for  a  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  extending  over  nearly 
four  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  value  of  this  measurement, 
in  the  latitude  of  Spitzbergen,  towards 
deducing  the  proportion  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters  by  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  arc  near  the  equator,  “  was 
most  iin|>ort:tnt and  he  added  that  its 
value  w'ould  be  equivalent  to  an  arc  in 
Lapland  of  six  times  the  extent  of  the 
arc  measured  by  the  French  Academi¬ 
cians.  Captain  Osborn  urges,  in  favor 
of  his  project,  that  every  arrangement 


might  be  made  for  a  measurement  of 
four  degrees  of  the  meridian  upon  the 
shores  of  Smith  Sound.  One  of  the 
ships  being  left  about  Cape  Isabella  and 
the  other  pushed  on  to  Cape  Parry,  the 
intervening  space  would  comprise  rather 
more  than  four  degrees  ;  and  during  the 
summer  season,  wliilst  the  Polar  Expedi¬ 
tion  was  absent,  there  could  be  no  more 
profitable  way  of  occupying  those  left  in 
charge  of  the  ships,  than  in  doing  such  a 
work  as  measuring  an  arc  ;  the  ice  of  the 
strait, affording  considerable  facilities  for 
such  an  undertaking  ;  and  especi.al  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  expedition  might  be  made 
for  such  persons  as  were  W’ell  qualified 
to  execute  it. 

Icebergs  being  a  creation  of  land, 
subject  to  the  sjime  laws  which  liave 
been  so  ably  developed  in  modern  times 
with  regartl  to  the  glaciers  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Norway,  and  abounding  most 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  Captain  Lambert 
argues  that  there  is  land  at  tlie  South 
Pole,  water  at  the  North  Pole.  But  as 
there  are  mountains  in  the  Ilimahaya 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  exceeding 
that  to  which  vaj»ors  rise,  and  which 
must  consequently  have  bare  rocky  sum¬ 
mits  void  of  snow,  so  it  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  there  is  not  an  amount  of  cold 
at  the  poles  which  might  be  unfavorable 
to  the  formation  of  glaciers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  icebergs,  whose  true  country 
appears  rather  to  be  between  the  parallels 
of  75  deg.  and  85  deg.  north  or  south 
latitudes. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
accumulation  of  ice  at  the  poles,  and 
sudden  changes  occurring  in  it.s  accumu¬ 
lation,  di.vtribution,  and  breaking  uj>, 
may  affect  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  consc'quently  the  climate 
of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
for  example,  iminted  out  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  buried 
worlds  indicate  a  much  warmer  climate 
in  the  Arctic  and  Temperate  zones,  than 
anything  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  see  these 
northern  regions  geologically  explored  ! 
This  is  about  as  childish  ns  Mr.  Lub¬ 
bock’s  support  granted  to  the  same  un¬ 
dertaking,  upon  the  ground  that  recent 
researches  having  shown  that  man,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  which  we  have  any  relics, 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  savage. 
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bnt  a  savage  living  under  Arctic  condi¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  the  native  tribes  who 
miglit  be  observed  on  the  projected  ex¬ 
edition  were  precisely  those  who  would 
ave  the  greatest  interest  for  us  at  tlie 
present  moment.  Savages  living  under 
Arctic  conditions  could  be  studied,  as 
Admiral  Fitzroy  once  pointed  out,  but 
without  a  correct  sense  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  geologico-archseological  progres¬ 
sion,  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  without  the 
difficulties  of  a  Polar  expedition.  Mr. 
Markham  traces  the  Esquimaux  races,  or 
Skraelings  (dwarfs)  of  ine  Northmen,  to 
Asiatics  expelled  by  Zenghiz  Khan,  and 
who  in  their  turn  drove  out  the  North¬ 
men.  Mr.  Lubbock  believes  that  they 
are  races  driven  north  by  the  lied  In¬ 
dians,  for  they  were  found  in  Labrador 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
time  of  Zenghiz  Khan.  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  president  of  the  Elhnologicjil  Society, 
does  not  believe  in  the  settlement  of 
Northmen  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
the  ninth  century ;  and,  he  argues,  the 
ancient  liunic  inscriptions  and  church 
bells  found  in  the  country  came  from 
sea-rovens,  adventurers,  and  pirates,  who 
only  settled  there  occasionally!  Inter¬ 
esting  as  such  questions  unquestionably 
are  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  main  objects 
of  a  Polar  expedition,  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  collateral  in¬ 
quiry.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  so 
swamp  the  great  objects  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  with  preliminary,  collateral,  ami 
subsitliary  inquiries,  as  to  delay,  embar¬ 
rass,  and  even  endanger  the  success  of 
the  main  objects.  This  has  occurred  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

C.ajttain  Lambert  spiritedly  contests 
the  geological  theory  of  a  change  of 
climate  in<luced  by  a  supposed  mutation 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
lie  looks  upon  the  additional  weight  of 
glaciers  as  totally  inadequate  to  produce 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  Nor  does 
he  attach  much  more  importance  to  the 
theory  of  deluges,  ice-marks,  and  buried 
mammoths  induced  by  lunar  perturba¬ 
tions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  climate — a  change 
which,  according  to  some,  has  been  slow, 
8tea<ly,  and  progressive ;  but  the  laws 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
materially  developed  by  any  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole. 


It  is  different  in  regard  to  natural 
history.  Real  and  important  results 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  project¬ 
ed  Polar  expeditions,  and  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Polynias  or  open  seas  of 
Siberia  and  Greenland,  by  discovering 
new  and  extensiye  fields  for  whale  fish¬ 
ery.  Bow-heads  and  devil  fish,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  are  probably  to  be 
met  with  all  around  the  Polar  circle.* 
The  food  of  the  Arctic  whales,  like  that 
of  the  walru.s,  a  partly  herbivorous 
mammal,  is  supposed  to  consist  mainly 
of  small  red  crustaceans,  which  abound 
in  these  seas.  This  is  a  point  worth  ex¬ 
amining;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  Polar 
seas  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  lower  or¬ 
ganisms  of  life.  Professor  Owen  has 
also  pointed  out  a  more  curious  than  im¬ 
portant  fact,  that  a  rare  and  solitary 
form  of  the  manatee,  a  warm-blooded 
nnim.al  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  but 
very  different  in  form,  and  having  some¬ 
thing  human  in  its  physiognomy  and  in 
its  habit  of  swimming — mermaid-like — 
with  its  young  cla.sped  to  its  breast, 
named  by  Russian  naturalists  the  rhy- 
tina,  inhabited  the  icy  sea  of  Siberia 
within  the  last  century,  and  he  deems  it 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
this  animal,  or  some  allied  form,  might 
be  found  within  the  retired  waters  of 
the  Pole.  The  small  number  of  these 
river  cows,  as  tliey  have  Ijeen  called, 
that  are  known  still  to  live  on  the  earth 
are  now  met  with  only  in  tropical  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  but  in  Europe  thes(}  strange 
creatures  have  been  found  only  in  a  fossil 
state  in  middle  tertiary  strata.  But 
in  other  respects,  as  the  learned  profes¬ 
sor  justly  remarked,  pure  zoological 
science  ha<l  little  to  expect  in  com|)ari- 
son  with  the  general  scientific  results 
that  we  might  hope  to  attain  from  the 
proposed  explorations. 

There  can  be  no  question,  taken  in 
any  jtoint  of  view,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  projected  expeditions  to  the 
North  I’ole  should  be  cjirried  out.  Two 
English,  at  lea.st — one  by  Smith  Sound, 
the  other  by  Spitzbergen  ;  one  German, 
by  Spitzbergen ;  and  one  French,  by 
Behring’s  Straits.  Captain  Gustave 
Lambert,  appealing  to  hi.s  countrymen, 

*  The  American  whale  fisheries  in  Behring’s 
Straits  amounted  in  two  years  to  the  enurmooi 
value  of  $8,000, OoO. 
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dwells  upon  the  sad  contrast  presented 
by  the  millions  wasted  in  those  great 
national  duels — Avhich  have  not,  he  savs, 
even  the  excuse  of  ordinary  duels — with 
the  miserably  small  sums  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  science.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
mistaken  opposition  placed  by  the  spirit 
of  war  to  the  spirit  of  peace  which  alone 
leads  him  to  apprehend  that  he  may  not 
be  allowed  “  to  assist  at  the  grandiose 
spectacle  of  such  a  scientific  steeple¬ 
chase.” 

England,  adds  the  Frenchman,  elo¬ 
quent  and  enthusiastic  in  a  noble  cause, 
would  (at  such  a  steeplechase)  enrich 
the  golden  book  of  its  maritime  glories 
by  one  more  name.  The  stars  of  the 
American  Union,  the  country  of  Maury, 
would  once  more  be  lit  up  by  those  long 
days  respected  by  the  night.  Dr.  Hayes 
is,  he  feels  certain,  ready  to  begin  again. 
Holland,  once  the  queen  of  the  seas ; 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  Rus¬ 
sia,  whose  icy  shores  are  bathed  by  the 
Polynia,  would  give  worthy  successors 
to  the  Harenzes,  the  Behrings,  the  Krus- 
ensterns,  the  Wrangels,  and  Anjous. 
Learned  Germany  would  take  its  rank 
under  the  impulse  of  Augustus  Peter- 
mann.  Already,  thanks  to  Rosenthal  of 
Bremen,  that  fiction  has  assumed  a  body, 
become  a  reality.  The  country  of  Bar- 
Ihelemy  Diaz,  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
of  Magellan  would  take  its  place  in  the 
race,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
dread  that  the  giant  Adamastor  should 
bar  the  passage  seated  on  a  rock. 
Young  Italy  would  remember  that  illus¬ 
trious  Genoese,  who,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  inscribed  the  immort.al  date  of  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1492,  in  the  records  of  hu¬ 
manity.  “  And  for  us,  gentlemen,”  he 
says,  in  conclusion,  *‘if  1  do  not  enume¬ 
rate  the  brilliant  stars  of  our  naval 
crown,  it  is  because  X  wish  to  leave  to 
the  German  Petermann  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  brought  to  light  the  riches  of  the 
French  maritime  scroll.” 

“All!  if  such  a  tournament  was  to 
be  really  inaugurated,  although  science 
knows  no  country,  what  Frenchman 
would  not  formulate  ardent  vows  and 
join  in  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  French  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  should  arrive  first,  distanc¬ 
ing  its  competitors  in  the  race,  were  it 
only  by  a  ship’s  length?  ” 


Dnblin  University. 

BRITISH  ARMS  AND  SOLDIERY, 
ANCIENT  AND  MODEKN. 

Thk  modes  and  equipments  of  war¬ 
fare,  that  dreadful,  but  in  some  sense 
necessary  evil,  have  varied  as  much 
from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  those  of  the 
first  Napoleon  as  the  fashions  of  female 
attire.  Even  from  that  d.ay  in  August, 
65,  B.C.,  when  the  Ancient  Britons  and 
Roman  Legionaries  mutually  a.stonished 
each  other,  to  the  three  hot  days  at 
Waterloo,  what  variations  have  taken 
place !  We  fancy  two  large  paintings 
representing  the  conflicts  at  which  Julius 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  I.  were  present, 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  large  hall, 
and  by  some  magic  sleight  the  mimic 
warriors,  endowed  w'ith  life  at  the  same 
moment,  and  grimly  and  curiously  in¬ 
specting  the  dress,  the  arms,  the  armor 
or  no  armor  of  the  opposite  warriors, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  battle.  IIow 
impatiently  w’ould  the  great  modern 
chief  look  on  the  single  combats,  and 
the  slow  process  by  which  a  hundred  or 
two  w'ould  be  slain  or  disabled  on  each 
side  I  With  what  contempt  would  the 
fiery  Celtic  spear-thrower  gaze  on  the 
apparently  inactive  lines  of  men,  doing 
nought  but  blowing  smoke  out  of  a  line 
of  level  tubes ! 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott,  in  the  work  quoted 
below,*  complains  that  though  we  have 
accounts  of  isolated  campaigns  and 
wars,  in  which  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  employed,  there  exists  no 
complete  history  of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  since  the  invasion  by  Cajsar, 
its  varying  organization  and  modes  of 
warfare  at  the  different  iieriods,  its 
arms,  accoutrements,  &c.  These  are  his 
own  words: — 

“The  early  composition  of  armies — 
how  those  great  battles  were  fought  and 
w’on,  the  very  name  of  w’hich,  after  cen¬ 
turies,  still  excites  our  pride,  and  which 
gave  promise  of  future  triumphs — how 
the  crowd  of  fighting  men  was  collect¬ 
ed,  and  ranged  under  the  banners  of 
separate  chieftains— the  groundwork  of 
our  standing  army — in  these  paths, 
somewhat  intricate,  frequently  obscure, 

•  “The  British  Army,  its  origin,  progress  and 
equipment"  By  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott  Bart., 
r.s.A.,  London,  Member  of  the  Royal  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Institute.  London  and  New  York:  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
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the  English  writers  on  inilitaiy  subjects 
have  trodden  but  slightly.” 

To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  Sir  Sibbald’s  large  and  expensive 
work.  He  acknowledges  the  services 
of  Captain  Grose,  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  comprehensive  military 
history  of  Britain,  gives  due  praise  to 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick’s  treatise  on  arms 
and  armor,  and  Mr.  Ilewett’slate  works, 
and  does  not  forget  the  researches  of  bis 
Imperial  Majesty  of  France  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  artillery. 

England’s  victories  have,  it  seems, 
been  won  despite  the  inertia,  and  ne¬ 
glect,  and  watit  of  wisdom  generally  ex- 
hibite<l  by  its  government ;  our  war  in 
the  Crimea  forming  no  exception. 

“Nations  have  their  peculiarities  like 
individuals.  Ours  appears  in  a  want  of 
organization  from  first  to  last.  English 
armies  have  generally  l)een  inadequate  in 
force,  outnumbered  by  their  foes,  and  gen¬ 
erally  deficient  in  supplies — a  strange 
anomaly  for  a  people  so  thoughtful  and 
business  like.  Yet  have  we  great  cause 
for  gratitude  and  for  pride  as  a  nation, 
when  we  look  back  at  what  we  have 
achieved  for  our  own  liberty,  and  for 
that  of  Europe,  by  a  generous  and  man¬ 
ly  use  of  the  weapon  of  the  sword.” 

CELTS  AHD  ROMANS  IN  OONFUCT. 

Our  author  is  at  no  small  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  Caesar’s  two  land¬ 
ings,  and  the  points  where  the  descents 
M’ere  made.  He  inclines  to  give  Bou¬ 
logne  the  honor  of  having  seen  the  fleet 
set  sail,  and  to  Komney  Marsh  the  glory 
of  witnessing  the  first  battles  of  the  fiery 
Celts  and  their  cool  invaders.  Our 
British  ancestors  were  not  much  behind 
the  armies  that  fought  on  the  strand  be¬ 
fore  Troy  about  five  hundred  years 
earlier.  They  had  bucklers,  spears, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows.  They  flung 
their  spears  overhand,  as  Hector  and 
Agamemnon  did  in  their  day,  and  their 
war  chariots  did  more  severe  execution 
than  Diomed’s.  Their  distant  relatives, 
the  Gael  of  Ireland,  fought  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  arms,  and 
were  as  partial  to  the  use  of  the  cha¬ 
riots,  but  were,  perhaps,  better  provided 
with  head  coverings  (the  Cathharr)  and 
loricas  of  strong  leather.  The  Homeric 
student  who  takes  up  a  Gaelic  warlike 
poem,  will  find  a  striding  likeness  in  the 
New  Series. — You  VIIL,  Na  3. 


modes  of  combat  as  described  in  it  and 
the  Iliad.  The  fight  commenced  with 
casts  of  lances,  and  the  swords  were  only 
drawn  when  the  spears  or  javelins  failed 
to  decide  the  combat.  The  Celts,  either 
Gael  or  C^mri,  do  not  appear  to  have 
practised  fighting  on  horseback  to  any 
extent,  and  it  was  only  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war,  manufactured  by  ro¬ 
mancers  of  the  middle  ages,  that  cav¬ 
aliers  in  plate  and  mail  charged  each 
other  with  lances  as  at  the  Tourney  of 
A.shby  de  la  Zouch. 

Historical  archjeologists  will  examine 
with  much  interest  the  claim  of  different 
jK)ints  of  the  Thames  to  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  Koinan  army,  and  of  Verulam,  near 
St.  Albans,  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Cassibellaunus.  Couay  was  probably 
the  ford  defended  by  stakes,  which 
Ciesar  Ibrced.  The  ostensible  cause  of 
his  second  visit  to  Britain  was  the  re¬ 
placing  of  Mandubratius  on  his  throne 
(he  was  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  peo¬ 
ple  of  Essex).  With  this  object  he 
attacked  the  woody  stronghold  of  Cas- 
sibell.'iun,  and  took  it,  but  found  imme¬ 
diately  after,  that  the  British  chief  was 
fast  advancing  on  his  camp  on  the  Kent¬ 
ish  shore.  The  attack  was  unsuccessful, 
but  Ciesar  luul  no  time  to  work  further 
woe  to  British  chiefs  or  their  tribes.  A 
conference  was  held,  a  promise  made  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rome,*  and  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  King  of  Essex,  and  Julius  m.ade 
a  quick  return  to  Gaul,  where  his  ]>re- 
sence  was  needed. 

“  Such  were  the  petty  results  of  this 
mighty  exiK*dition.  Never  was  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  force,  under  so  consummate 
a  general,  employed  for  tw'o  successive 
campaigns  to  so  little  purpose.  The 
Britons,  no  doubt,  were  far  behind  the 
Romans  in  discipline,  and  Cassibellaun 
may  not  have  be«?n  a  match  for  Ca*sar 
in  strategy,  yet  a  more  ettectual  resist- 


*  The  proper  names  preser\’ed  by  Ctesar  are 
evidently  Celtic  ones  Latinized.  We  could  readi¬ 
ly  give  explanations  of  them  all,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  selection.  Triiwbanitt  may  be  made 
up  from  TrtMti  strung,  and  Abhaii  river,  the  Thames 
being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory ;  or 
from  TVeigi  brave,  powerful.  Ban  bright,  referring 
to  the  character  of  the  people.  Caisivellaun  when 
analyzed,  affords  words  meaning  eye,  hair,  castle, 
tribute-stone,  orchard,  fort,  pass,  and  river. 
Matidubratiu*  furnishes  Moon  hero,  dubh  dark, 
brath  a  triumphal  crown,  or  brathacli  a  banner. 
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ance  was  made  by  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  our  ancestors  tlian  those  renowned 
conquerors  had  ever  experienced  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  vast  armament 
— eight  hundred  vessels — intended  for 
the  reduction  of  Britain  to  another  pro¬ 
vince  of  Rome,  had  failed  entirely  in  its 
purpose.  Ca*sar  is  content  with  restor¬ 
ing  Mandubratius  without  leaving  a 
single  garrison  or  guard  to  protect  his 
interests  ;  and  how  long  the  parting  pro¬ 
hibition  to  Ca8.sibellaun  was  likely  to  re¬ 
main  in  force,  is  not  difficult  to  divine. 
The  better-informed  of  his  countrymen 
were  severe  in  their  criticisms  on  Csesar. 
Lucan  accused  him  of  turning  his  back 
on  the  Britons;  Tacitus  writes  that  he 
did  not  conquer  Britain,  but  only  show- 
etl  it  to  the  Romans. 

Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  first  century,  is  more  careful  to  de- 
scTibe  the  ap]>earance  of  the  Britons 
than  Ca'sar.  He  s.aysthat  some  of  their 
young  men  whom  he  saw  at  Rome,  were 
taller  by  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest  man 
there.  “They  were  loosely  made,  and 
had  awkward  feet ;  their  hair  was  not  so 
yellow  as  that  of  the  Gauls.  Their 
chariots  were  c;illed  covini,  which  our 
author  rightly  supposes  to  be  a  British 
or  Gaelic  term.  It  is  from  cohh  (pr. 
cot'),  victory  or  triumph,  or  comh  (siime 
])ronuneiation),  meaning  protection, 
guard,  defence. 

The  next  trial  of  arms  the  brave  na¬ 
tives  had  was  with  Aulus  Plautius, 
Claudius’s  general,  who  made  the  de¬ 
scent  a.d.43,  with  four  legions,  German 
auxiliaries,  and  some  elephants  (?).  Be 
established  a  military  colony  at  Colches- 
ter,anciently  Camelodunum  {camh  strong 
ail  stone  or  rock,  dun  fortress).  Both 
Vespasian  and  Titus  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  this  campaign,  reducing  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  taking  twenty  strong 
places.  After  the  storming  of  Caer 
Caradoch  (Cathair  Caer,  fort,  carraice 
rock,  dochair  difficulty),  and  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chin  and  Terae  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  the  betrayal  of  Caractacus, 
little  more  was  done  till  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  intrusted  with  command  by  Nero, 
assailed  Aiiglesea,  the  stronghold  of 
Druidism,  a.  d.  59.  It  is  hard  for  a 
native  Briton,  or  even  a  Gaelic  relative, 
to  read  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  island, 
or  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  brave 
queen  of  the  Iceiii,  without  feeling  stem 


resentment  against  the  harsh  and  cruel 
civilizers  of  the  western  world  at  that 
era. 

“The  strait  w'as  crossed  in  8h.allow 
vessels,  while  the  cavalry  either  waded 
or  swam.  The  Britons  endeavored  to 
obstruct  their  landing  on  the  sacred 
island  both  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
terrors  of  their  religion.  The  women 
and  priests  intermingled  with  the  war¬ 
riors  on  the  shore,  and  running  about 
with  dishevelled  hair,  appalled  the  le¬ 
gionaries  w'ho  stood  aghast  exposed  to 
the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  But  Sue¬ 
tonius,  exhorting  them  to  disreg.ard  a 
band  of  fanatics  and  females,  they  rush¬ 
ed  to  the  onset,  drove  the  Britons  off 
the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fires 
which  those  priests  had  prepared  for 
their  captured  enemies,  and  destroyed 
the  consecrated  groves  and  altars.” 

Every  school-boy  has  bewailed  the 
hajiless  lot  of  Bonduca,  or  Boadicea,  and 
her  daughters,  and  felt  little  pity  for  the 
victims  of  the  general  massacre  which 
she  and  her  maddened  follow’crs  made 
on  the  Romans  and  their  adherents  found 
at  Colchester,  London,  and  Verulam. 
When  Suetonius  at  last  ventured  to  en¬ 
gage  her  undisciplined  multitudes,  a.  i>. 
62,  his  di8ci()lined  men  of  iron  pierced 
their  mass  like  a  wedi^e ;  but  though  the 
victory  remained  with  him,  many  a 
Roman  soldier  encumbered  the  ground 
on  the  evening  of  that  teriible  day. 
The  unfortunate  queen  would  not  survive 
her  defeat. 

“  Boadicea  is  described  by  Dio  as  of 
the  largest  size,  most  terrible  in  aspect, 
and  harsh  of  voice,  having  a  profusion 
of  yellow'  hair,  which  descended  to  her 
hips,  and  wearing  a  large  gf)lden  collar 
or  torque,  and  a  or  party-colored 
tunic,  drawn  close  about  her  bosom,  and 
over  this  a  thick  mantle  fastened  by  a 
clasp.” 

This  is  the  earliest  description  on  re¬ 
cord  of  the  dress  of  a  British  lady.  It 
resembled  in  all  particulars  that  worn  by 
the  women  of  Erin,  who  were  contem¬ 
poraries  with  Boadicea. 

There  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Romans  up  to  this  time  no  idea  of 
treating  the  Britons  but  wdth  the  utmost 
severity.  Milder  measures  w'ere  adopted 
after  the  recall  of  Suetonius ;  and  Agri¬ 
cola  (a.  D.  78-85),  by  a  mingled  system 
of  severity  and  good  treatment,  and  ini- 
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tiation  of  tlie  natives  into  the  us.agcs  of 
Kotnan  civilization,  tamed  their  hitherto 
indomitable  spirit. 

We  find  the  Romans  obliged  to  leave 
Britain,  a.d.  420,  and  the  poor  civilized 
and  degenerate  Loegrians  or  Britons  of 
the  plains  obliged  to  claim  assistance 
from  the  west  German  rovers  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  l^icts, 
their  troublesome  neighbors.  The  ear¬ 
lier  Britons  had  forced  the  Gael,  the 
more  ancient  possessors  of  the  island, 
into  Wales  and  other  portions  of  the 
westeni  coast  of  Britain,  and  finally  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  cross  the  sea  into  Erinn ; 
and  now  the  descendants  of  these  Gael 
or  Scots,  as  they  were  indifferently  call¬ 
ed,  were  only  too  ready  to  descend  from 
the  western  Highlands  into  which  their 
immediate  ancestors  had  crossed  from 
Ireland,  and  revenge  the  old  wrongs. 
None  can  dislike  each  other  more  than 
near  relatives,  between  whom  some 
grievance  e.xisls ;  and  the  Gael  and  Sac- 
sanach  never  regarded  each  other  with 
more  intensely  bad  feelings  than  the 
ancient  Cymri  and  Gael,  though  oft- 
shoots  of  the  same  Celtic  stock. 

Sir  Sibbahl  Scott  passes  over  the  space 
between  a.  i>.  420  and  730,  with  only  a 
pen-scrape  or  two.  He  finds  the  poor 
enervateil  Briton  roused  once  more  into 
energy  by  the  unfriendly  treatment  of 
the  Saxon  intruders,  .and  for  a  century 
and  a  half  keeping  them  at  bay.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  th.at  the  native  forces 
who  presented  effective  resistance  were 
those,  and  the  chihlren  of  those,  who 
had  sotight  refuge  m  the  S.  W.  of  the 
country,  the  mountains  of  Cambria  and 
the  hills  and  vales  of  the  northern  bor¬ 
der.  In  all  the  bardic  remains  of  these 
early  times,  there  are  continual  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  supineness  and  want  of 
national  spirit  of  the  Loegrians  or  Ro- 
m.anized  Britons  of  the  plains  and  cities. 

WAB  ECONUMT  OF  CELTS  AXD  SAXONS. 

Among  the  Celtic  tribes  the  economy 
of  a  camj)aign  was  not  very  complicated. 
The  chief  made  known  to  his  people,  by 
some  simple  expedient,  the  object  of  the 
armament,  the  probable  duration  of  the 
campaign,  and  where  the  force  was  to 
assemble.  Every  fighting  man  of  the 
sliocht  bringing  some  provisions  wdth  him, 
was  at  tile  tryst  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  the  campaign  was  made,  those  of 


gentle  blood,  the  dxtine  vasals,  having 
command  of  the  separate  divisions.  A 
system  of  simple  military  tactics  was  ob¬ 
served,  but  except  those  slain  by  slings, 
or  arrows,  or  javelin-casts,  before  the 
forces  closed,  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
was  generally  decided  by  combats  fought 
hand  to  hand.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  regular  pay.  If  victorious,  the  booty 
was  equally  divided.  If  defeat  and 
many  deaths  ensued,  the  sulferers  bore 
their  lot  without  a  murmur  against  their 
chief.  He  was  the  mere  head  of  a  large 
family,  and  the  cause  of  every  single  in¬ 
dividual  was  the  cause  of  the  entire 
tribe. 

The  acquisition  of  a  gre.at  p.art  of  the 
isle  by  the  Jutes,  and  Frisians,  and 
Angles,  was  not  effected  in  such  a  bri¬ 
gand,  red-h.inded  fashion  as  many  think. 
A  Saxon  community,  finding  its  numbers 
too  large  for  its  means  of  support,  sent 
away  a  larger  or  smaller  bo«ly.  These 
jiresenting  themselves  to  this  or  that 
king,  or  chief,  ofi'ered  him  their  services 
as  swordsmen  in  return  fora  piece  of  land 
to  settle  down  on.  The  land  was  given, 
and  was  divided  by  their  own  chief 
among  the  heads  of  families,  these  heads 
being  accounted  ealdormeii,  and  the 
chief  dignified  with  the  name  of  earl 
(owner  of  land)  or  ethtl  (noble).  In 
some  cases  the  swarm  of  w  arriors  having 
crossed  the  seas,  and  landed  at  some 
river’s  mouth,  proceeded  up  its  banks, 
till  they  came  on  a  suitable  spot. 
There  they  squ.atted,  apportioned  the 
land  among  the  heads  of  families,  and 
drew  not  a  drop  of  British  blood  unless 
disturbed  in  their  selt-awariled  grant. 

We  are  far  from  hinting  th.at  all  the 
level  country  of  England  was  acquired 
in  this  inoffensive  style  by  the  Easter¬ 
lings,  but  the  deeds  of  the  most  unprin¬ 
cipled  Saxon  body  that  ever  wre.stcd 
British  soil  from  its  lawful  possessors, 
were  almost  laudable  compared  with  the 
ordinary  deeds  of  the  Norsemen,  whose 
first  baietul  visit  in  787,  is  thus  naively 
reconled  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  : — 

“  This  year.  King  Beoi  htric  took  to 
Mile  Eailburga,  King  Ofi'a’s  daughter; 
and  in  his  days  first  came  three  ships  of 
Northmen  out  of  Ilaa-atha  Land.  And 
then  the  Reeve  rode  to  the  place,  and 
Mould  have  driven  them  to  the  king’s 
town,  because  he  knew  not  who  they 
were,  and  there  they  slew  him.  These 
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were  the  first  ships  of  the  Danish  men 
which  sought  the  land  of  the  English 
race.” 

Every  Celt  who  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  was  a  warrior  and  hunter, 
through  mere  custom  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
He  set  little  account  by  nationality. 
When  the  fiery  cross  or  any  other  well- 
understood  signal  was  sent  round,  he 
h.astencd  to  the  stan«lard  of  his  chief, 
inditferent  whether  this  chief  was  about 
waging  war  on  his  own  account,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  superior  chief  or  king,  or  in 
an  attempt  to  pull  him  from  his  uneasy 
chair.  The  Saxon  seems  to  have  had 
wider  views,  and  to  have  better  sympa¬ 
thized  with  a  system  embracing  the  weal 
of  a  whole  nation. 

Every  one  arrived  at  man’s  estate  was 
to  be'oonsidered  a  soldier,  and  liable  to 
serve  in  cases  of  invasion,  civil  commo¬ 
tion,  and  any  national  emergency.  A 
threefold  obligation  lay  on  every  free 
Saxon :  to  make  and  keep  in  repair 
roads  and  bridges,  to  build  castles  and 
fortifications  for  general  defence,  and  to 
serve  in  war  when  called  on.  The 
clergy,  though  exempt  from  personal 
service,  contributed  by  their  pro|>erty  to 
discharge  the  trinoda  neceaaitas  above 
mentioned. 

AXCIEKT  ARMS. 

A  Saxon  freeman  never  tr.ansacled 
any  business,  public  or  private,  unarmed, 
and  in  the  grave  his  arms  were  laid  be¬ 
side  his  remains.  The  spe.ar  head  is 
found  beside  the  skull,  sometimes  at  the 
feet,  and  the  iron  boss  of  the  shield  on 
the  breast. 

In  an  ancient  Kentish  barrow  there 
w'as  discovered  the  blade  of  a  spear 
which  had  been  laid  at  the  right  side  of 
the  warrior,  and  on  the  same  side  was 
the  blade  of  a  long  knife  or  «aca*.,  from 
which  weapon  the  people  seem  to  have 
inherited  their  name.  A  sword  35;^ 
inches  long,  including  hilt,  lay  on  the 
left  side,  but  generally  the  remains  of 
swords  are  scarce  in  the  Saxon  barrows. 
Shields,  yellow-rimmed,  made  from  the 
linden  tree,  and  covered  with  bull-hide, 
were  common.  If  an  unprincipled 
shield-maker,  with  little  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  customers,  used  sheep-skin 
instead  of  good  bull-hide  in  covering 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  shield,  he  was 
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fined  thirty  shillings — a  round  sum  at 
thut  day. 

The  main  strength  of  a  Saxon  battle 
array  lay  in  its  infantry ;  the  cavalry 
consisted  of  the  chief’s  or  king’s  thanes  * 
or  such  men  of  property  as  could  aftbrd 
to  keep  a  horse.  In  old  paintings  and 
drawings  the  only  defensive  armor 
afforded  to  them  is  the  helmet.  The 
spear  w-as  their  weapon  of  attack, 
liody-harncss  of  leather  or  mail,  at  first 
a  privilege  of  chiefs  only,  came  by  de¬ 
grees  to  be  used  by  lower  ranks — in  fine, 
by  any  one  who  could  ]>uroha8e  one,  or 
who  had  obt.ained  it  from  a  defeated 
enemy.  Harold’s  troops  wei'e  provided 
with  iron  mail.  In  his  w'ars  with  the 
Welsh  he  changed  it  for  leather  scales 
overlai>ping  each  other.  This  defence 
was  of  less  impediment  to  the  men  in 
their  mountain  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches. 

At  page  112  of  vol.  1,  is  jiresented  a 
helmet  of  the  days  of  Alfred.  It  is 
conical  in  form,  and  consists  of  three 
hoops  fastened  t«»gether  by  broad-headed 
studs,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical  cup. 
A  peak  in  front  ends  in  the  fashion  of  a 
boot-jack. 

The  disposition  of  a  Saxon  army 
moving  to,  or  waiting  for,  an  attack  was 
simple,  and  somew'liat  resembled  the 
Grecian  phalanx  for  compactness.  The 
front  rank  wielded  battle  axes,  and 
being  defended  in  front  by  their  joined 
shields  they  formed  an  impenetrable 
mass.  Harold’s,  wound  and  the  incon¬ 
siderate  pursuit  when  the  Normans 
feigned  flight,  lost  the  decisive  b.attle  of 
Hastings  to  the  heroic  but  hard-drink¬ 
ing  Saxons. 

THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  feudal  system  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  naturally 
arose  from  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
northern  nations,  their  acquisition  of 
territory  by  conquest,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  by  the  conqueror 
among  his  chiefs.  Peo  in  old  German  is 
fee  or  rew.ard,  od  territory  or  possession. 
Thence  the  allotment  made  to  a  favored 
sub-chief  by  the  commander  of  a  con- 

*  Originallr  youug  men  of  good  birth,  who 
formed  part  of  the  household  of  palace  or  castle, 
and  tilled  poeta  of  trust  in  time  of  war.  Later 
they  got  grants  of  land,  and  ranked  among  the 
nobility. 
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qnerlng  army  was  the  feoda  or  reward 
ill  land  foT  Ills  past  ani|  future  services. 

The  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
might  select  lesser  feudatories,  wlio 
rendered  him  the  same  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  king.  William,  as 
soon  as  the  thing  could  be  done,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobility 
slain  at  Hastings  among  his  knights,  and 
according  as  each  insurrection  failed 
there  were  new  distributions.  He  did 
not  meddle  w'ith  the  estates  of  those 
Saxon  proprietors  who  had  not  ajipeared 
in  arms  against  him.  Sir  Henry  Sjiel- 
man  has  discovered  in  the  Domesday 
Book  the  names  of  nearly  8,000  Saxon 
holders  of  manors,  who  had  not  been 
diqtossessed. 

The  establishments  of  knights’  fees 
was  a  great  engine  in  the  establishment 
of  William’s  influence.  The  possession 
of  four  hides  of  land  (400  acres)  imposed 
on  its  occupier  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  a  knight.  He  w:is  liable  to  be  called 
on  in  every  emergency  to  render  knight’s 
service,  and  if  incapacitated  by  age  or 
any  other  cause,  he  should  procure  an 
etticient  substitute,  or  produce  the  value 
of  the  fee  in  money,  varying  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pounds.  Under  the  kings  who 
came  after  the  Comiueror,  a  hoUler  of 
land  was  as  eager  to  escape  the  honor 
of  knighthood  as  a  man  of  property 
would  now  be  to  acquire  it.  A  barony 
in  those  days  was  eipiiralent  to  twelve 
knights’  fees.* 

There  was  a  dismal  sight  to  be  seen 
in  the  north  in  the  d.ays  of  William.  In 
punishment  of  a  revolt  in  which  the 
northern  Saxons  were  aided,  but  after¬ 
wards  deserte<l  by  the  Danes  (these  last 


*  Though  the  word  ktiight  (knecht)  came 
to  have  a  meaning  equivalent  to  eqws  or 
cavfiUer  it  strictly  meant  vaUt.  Tlie  sou  of  a 
iiubltMuan  being  sent  to  live  in  a  family  of  .the 
same  rank  as  his  own,  waited  on  the  nobleman  or 
his  lady  even  as  a  hired  valet  would.  He  had  op¬ 
portunities  to  distinguish  himself  when  wnrs  or 
disturbances  arose,  and  when  promotion  occurred, 
he  still  retained  his  household  name.  Tltanf,  an 
equivalent  fur  kneefU,  is  from  the  Danish  tliegtn  to 
serve;  the  theow  was  the  slave,  tlie  thane  the 
voluntary  attendant  who  assisted  in  household 
aflairs,  as  the  slaves  or  thralls  were  employed  fur 
the  most  part  on  the  lands,  or  in  fishing  (chiefly 
fur  eels),  or  hunting.  In  one  household  whose 
proprietor  had  lost  his  wife,  his  noble  servants 
insisted  on  him  marrying  again,  as  they  had  no 
one  to  superintend  the  making  or  mending  of 
their  clothes,  and  were  literally  in  rugs. 


being  bribed  by  the  Conqueror),  “  he 
burned  down  bouses  and  crops,  and  put 
every  living  thing  to  the  sword.  Not  a 
village  was  left  between  York  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  nor  for  years  was  any  attempt 
made  at  cultivation  ”  Sixteen  years 
afterwards  the  counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West¬ 
morland,  and  Laneshire  were  marked 
in  a  valuation  .as  waste  land. 

Ecclesiastics,  whether  required  by  the 
State  or  not,  attended  battles  for  the 
purjtose  of  discharging  ghostly  func¬ 
tions  tow.ards  the  dying.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strict  Church  injunction  laid  on 
every  Churchman  not  to  shed  blood, 
military  instinct  would  in  individual 
cases  prove  too  strong.  However  the 
most  warlike  inclined  priest  or  monk 
would  not  use  pointed  or  edged  wea¬ 
pons.  He  wielded  the  mace,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  forgot  the  difference  between 
defence  and  offence.  The  good  monk 
Joceline  of  Brakelonde  relates,  under 
the  ye.ar  U93,  how — “Our  abbot,  who 
was  styled  the  Magnanimous  Abbot, 
went  to  the  siege  of  Windsor,  where  he 
appeared  in  armor  with  other  abbots 
of  England,  having  his  own  banner,  and 
retaining  many  knights  at  heavy  char¬ 
ges,  being  more  rem.ark.ab!e  there  fur  his 
counsel  tlian  for  his  piety.  But  we 
cloister  folks  thought  this  act  rather 
dangerous,  fearing  the  consequences, 
that  some  future  abbot  might  be  com- 
jielled  to  attend  in  person  on  any  war¬ 
like  expedition.” 

We  must  quote  a  passage  from  Froi.s- 
sart  in  which  due  praise  is  given  to  a 
brave  clerical  defender  of  the  town  of 
Hainecourl  in  1339 : 

“  He  was  a  very  bold  and  valiant  man 
in  arms,  and  was  seen  in  the  front 
rank  dealing  and  receiving  blows.  A 
great  stand  was  made  at  the  barriers  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  many  fierce  per¬ 
sonal  encounters  occurred  there.  In  one 
of  these,  my  lord  the  abbot  seized  the 
spear  of  Messire  Henri  «le  Flandre,  and 
drew  it  through  the  clefts  of  the  palisade. 
Mes>ire  Henri  would  not  let  it  go,  and 
so  the  abbot  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
knight’s  arm,  and  draw  it  through  as  far 
ns  the  shoulder,  and  would  have  infalli¬ 
bly  drawn  him  in  altogether,  if  the  open¬ 
ing  had  been  wide  enough.  I  assure 
you  that  the  said  Messire  Henri  was  not 
at  his  ease  while  the  abbot  thus  held 
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him,  for  the  abbot  was  strong  and  fierce, 
and  pulled  at  him  without  sparing  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knights  pulleri 
against  him  to  rescue  Messire  Henri,  and 
this  wrestling  and  pulling  continued  a 
very  long  time,  so  that  Messire  Henri 
was  much  hurt.  At  last  he  was  resraicd, 
but  his  spear  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  abbot,  who  kept  it  many  years.” 

It  is  not  needful  to  expatiate  on  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  as  its  chief  fea¬ 
tures  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  is 
not  a  man  of  one  book.  We  have  alr»*ady 
referred  to  the  young  postulant’s  train¬ 
ing  in  the  family  of  some  knight  or  noble¬ 
man.  Even  the  fiimily  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  proved  a  good  school  of 
valor  and  politeness. 

ARMOK  FROM  A  MODERN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

What  ideas  of  grace,  valor,  glory,  and 
every  thing  desirable,  .are  attached  by 
youth  to  the  wearing  of  armor,  but  how 
the  man  ex|)erience«i  in  modern  warfare 
would  dread  the  tedious  and  terrible 
o]>eration  of  adjusting  all  the  cold  and 
heavy  pieces,  beginning  at  the  feet  and 
ending  with  the  head  ;  and  how  irksome 
and  impede<i  must  be  the  motions  of  a 
man  in  full  panoply  where  there  was 
such  n(*ed  of  free  and  unencumbered  ac¬ 
tion.  Let  the  Lord  M.ayor’s  “  Men  in 
Armor”  be  questioned  on  their  sensa¬ 
tions  when  being  put  in  harness,  swung 
out  of  a  window  in  on  the  saddles,  and 
mortally  afraid  of  a  tumble  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  during  the  procession.  If  one  of 
them  came  down  with  a  clang  he  would 
not  find  it  a  matter  of  ea.se  even  to 
scramble  to  his  knees. 

The  agility  and  strength  required  by 
Fionn  MacCumhail  of  c:mdidates  for 
entrance  into  the  bands  of  the  Fianna 
Eirionn  were  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  what  has  been  recorded  of 
some  of  the  mediaeval  knights.  Yonr 
model  chev.alier  in  training,  when  in  full 
panoply,  vaulted  into  the  saddle  without 
using  the  stirrup,  and  to  strengthen  his 
arms  made  somersaults  “  in  all  his  pieces.” 
“He  would  jump  up  astride  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  man,  mounted  upon  a 
tall  hoi*8e,  with  no  other  assistance  than 
laying  hold  of  the  man’s  sleeve  with  one 
hand.*  He  would  climb  up  a  ladder  on 

*  Tlie  mechmiical  philosophy  of  this  exploit  is 
too  much  for  us.  Springing  from  the  ground 
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the  reverse  side  (armed)  using  one  hand, 
and  so  forth.” 

_  • 

SOME  CUIVALBIC  DETAILS. 

The  squire  {eocwjer,  shield  hearer) 
having  attained  the  age  of  21,  became  a 
fxis-c/ieralier  {bachelor  is?  a  corruption  of 
this  word)  if  he  had  property  to  support 
his  new  dignity.  The  banneret  enjoyed 
greater  property  and  greater  dignity. 
The  knight’s  standard  ended  in  a  tail  or 
point,  the  banneret’s  fl.ag  was  rectangu¬ 
lar,  the  length  being  twice  its  width. 
When  a  knight  attained  the  Latter  dig¬ 
nity,  the  end  of  his  pennon  was  cut  otf, 
and  thus  it  became  a  banner. 

Students  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  w  hole  series  of  ceremonies  attendant 
on  the  creation  of  a  knight,  may  consult 
Milman’s  or  James’s  “History  of  Chi¬ 
valry,”  or  the  first  part  of  “Don  Quix¬ 
ote  ;  ”  we  shall  only  seize  one  or  two  of 
the  acccs-sories.  The  word  duh  seems 
derived  from  the  old  French  word 
adoube,  which  meant  adopted,  i.e.,  into 
the  equestrian  order.  The  word  acco¬ 
lade  {ad  collar)),  to  the  neck)  is  generally 
applied  to  the  blows  of  the  flat  blade 
given  on  the  shoulders;  might  it  not 
have  been  in  the  beginning,  as  our  author 
suggests,  an  embrace?  A  quotation 
from  Froissart  illustrates  this  view: 
“  When  the  brave  Countess  of  Montfort 
received  succors  in  her  state  of  siege, 
{Elle)  les  ftta  lien  tent  et  baisa  et  accola 
chactm  de  grand  coettr."  (She  enter¬ 
tained  them  joyously,  and  kissed  and 
embraced  them  with  all  her  heart.) 

These  virtuous  and  noble  dames  of  old 
days  were  no  more  encumbered  with 
false  modesty  than  the  brave  and  esti¬ 
mable  lady  of  one  of  our  admirals  who, 
not  having  seen  her  husband  for  a  long 
lime,  w'as  so  beside  herself  with  joy  on 
climbing  to  the  deck  th.at  she  sprung 
forward  and  caught  an  old  rough  salt  in 
her  arms,  and  gave  him  le  baiser  et  Vac- 
col(xde.  Was  the  admiral  jealous,  think 
you  ? 

Unless  a  king  had  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  himself  he  was  incapable 
of  conferring  it.  Francis  I.  was  knighted 
by  the  Chevalier  Hayard,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  knows;  “and  in  England,  Edward 

while  encumbered  with  armor,  and  attaining;  the 
position  spocifled,  is,  beyond  question,  an  impos¬ 
sible  feat.  Jumping  from  the  horse’s  crupper 
might  be  feasible,  but  exceedingly  dangerous. 
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III.,  Ilemy  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Ed- 
ward  VI.  were  knighted  after  their  ac¬ 
cession  to  tlie  throne  by  their  own  sub¬ 
jects.” 

What  a  mingled  tissue  of  good  and 
evil  w'as  society  during  the  days  of  chiv¬ 
alry  !  IIow  regardful  were  the  royal  and 
noble  ami  gentle  knights  of  the  claims 
which  valor  in  an  enemy  had  on  their 
courtesy?  What  little  resentment  did 
they  retain  for  blows  received  in  fight, 
and  how  little  did  they  regard  the  lives 
or  sufferings  of  the  mere  people !  The 
Black  Prince,  who  allow^  more  than 
y,000  men,  women,  and  children  of  Li¬ 
moges  to  be  slain  on  one  day,  was  most 
heedful  of  the  case  of  three  French 
knights  whom  he  saw  fighting  against 
odds,  and  commanded  them  to  be  spared. 
Edward  III.,  after  the  Siege  of  Calais, 
invited  all  his  prisoners  of, distinction  to 
supper,  and  thus  treated  Eustache  de 
Kibeument,  who,  when  he  (the  king)  had 
been  fighting  as  a  volunteer  under  Wal¬ 
ter  de  Afauiiy,  had  struck  him  twice  to 
the  ground. 

“Eustache  did  not  know  who  his  ad¬ 
versary  was,  .  .  and  there  was  gen¬ 

erosity  and  magnanimity  in  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  address.  ‘  Sir  Eustache,  you  excel 
all  other  knights  I  ever  saw  in  fighting. 
I  never  had  so  much  trouble  with  any 
one  as  with  you.  You  deserve  the  prize, 
and  all  the  knights  of  my  court  award  it 
to  yon.’  So  saying,  the  king  removed 
the  rich  chaplet  from  his  own  brow,  jind 
placed  it  on  Sir  Eustache’ s.  ‘  I  pre.sent 
this  to  you  as  the  best  combatant  in  the 
field  on  either  side,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
wear  it  for  a  year  for  my  sake.  And  as 
I  know^  you  to  be  gay,  and  gallant,  and 
often  in  the  society  of  the  fair,  tell  them 
that  I  have  bestowed  this  on  you.  You 
are  my  prisoner,  but  I  free  you  from 
arrest.  Go  to-morrow,  if  it  please  you.’  ” 

There  are  two  accounts  extant  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  treatment  of  the  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  aiul  heljdess  men,  driven  out  of 
the  town  when  provisions  ran  short. 
By  one  we  learn  that  five  hundred  poor 
creatures  perished  between  the  walls  and 
the  camp,  as  he  would  not  let  them  pass. 
We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  piece  of 
savage  inhumanity.  By  the  other  we 
learn  that  1,700  were  driven  out  and 
treated  to  a  good  dinper,  and  each  pre¬ 
sented  with  two  esterliiis  (shillings)  when 
leaving  the  camp. 


It  is  sui^prising  that  the  legend  of  the 
Bl.ack  Prince  slaying  the  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  assuming  his  ostrich  plume  and 
motto,  ever  obtained  wide  circulation. 
The  brave  monarch  was  blind,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  would  assuredly  have  preferred  to 
put  him  to  ransom  than  attack  him  at 
disadvantage.  Besides,  the  noble  old 
warrior  w.as  found  covered  by  a  he.ap  of 
slain,  in  which  state  the  chivalrous  Black 
Prince  would  not  have  left  his  body  had 
he  been  present  at  his  death.  Moreover, 
the  plume  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  did 
not  consist  of  ostrich  feathers,  but  of 
two  vulture’s  wings,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  historical  pictures  on  the  helmets 
of  German  knights  of  the  olden  times. 

The  ostrich  feather  has  been  discovered 
on  a  seal  belonging  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  to  the  Black  Prince. 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  graceful  plume  as 
we  now  h.ave  it.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  is 
of  ojdnion  that  the  feathers  and  mottoes 
were  derived  from  the  House  of  Hainault, 
to  which  the  mother  of  the  Black  Prince 
belonged.  Houmout,  corrupted  to  hou- 
mont,  found  in  the  old  mottoes,  is  made 
up  of  the  German  hoch,  high  or  noble, 
and  muthy  courage. 

WEAPONS  OF  OUH  HEXRTS  AND  EDWaEDS. 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott  treats  at  considerable 
length  of  the  arms  of  offence  used  by  the 
paladins.  Some  of  the  very  early  and 
remarkable  swords  are  still  extant.  Jay- 
euse,  the  famous  blade  of  Charlemagne, 
with  which  armed  warriors  were  cloven 
asunder,  was  long  preserved  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  is  now  among  the  crown 
treasures  .at  Vienna.  The  ornaments  of 
the  handle  .and  sheath  are  in  the  purest 
Ar.abian  gold,  and  the  blade  is  of  the 
finest  temper.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  Western  Emperor  by  that 
hero  of  all  boys  .and  many  men,  the 
Caliph  Ilaroun  A1  Raschid. 

In  the  jewel  house  of  the  Tower, 
among  the  regalia,  are  [ireserved  three 
swords,  one  of  which,  the  sword  of 
mercy,  is  very  ancient.  Matthew  Paris, 
A.D.  1236,  mentions  it  as  having  been 
borne  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  at  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  Henry  HI.  He 
designates  it  as  St.  Edward’s  sword, 
“  qui  curtein  dicitur."  Among  the 
famous  swords  of  romance,  that  name 
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is  borne  by  the  blade  of  Holger  tho 
Dane. 

“  Jojeuse,  Corto,  Flamberge,  Dardonnais, 
Rompi^,  Durandal,  et  Courlin  le  Danois” 

The  cross  of  this  blade  is  of  steel  gilt, 
the  hilt  is  covered  with  fine  gold  wire, 
and  the  end  flat.  The  two  swords  of 
justice,  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  about 
the  same  length,  thirty-two  inches,  and 
have  sharp  points. 

No  weapon  requires  more  skill  and 
address  in  its  management  than  the 
sword.  The  cross  of  the  hilt  reminded 
the  devout  warrior  of  his  duties.  In 
absence  of  cross  or  crucifix  he  set  the 
weapon  upright,  and  repeated  his  prayers 
before  it.  He  made  oath  on  it  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  prayer-book  or  Bible.  It  is 
then  not  to  be  M'ondered  at  that  it 
should  h.ave  enjoyed  high  esteem  among 
the  military  trappings  of  the  knights 
of  old  times. 

The  sword  and  dagger  taken  from 
James  IV.  at  Floildenby  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  were  presented  by  a  successor 
of  his  in  1681  to  the<Jollege  of  Arms, 
where  they  have  been  since  preserved. 
The  blade  of  the  sword  is  thirty-six  and 
three-eighth  inches  in  length,  and  that 
of  the  dagger,  thirteen  and  a  quarter 
inches. 

When  a  knight  was  provided  with  a 
tolerably  long  sword,  and  no  lance  at 
command  lor  the  moment,  he  charged 
with  the  Aveapon  in  possession.  A 
characteristic  assault  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  day  at  Poictiers.  A  squire 
of  Picardy,  seeing  the  day  go  .against 
the  French,  fled  from  the  field  on  a  horse 

{•rovided  by  his  page.  Young  Lord 
ierkeley,  newly  created  a  banneret,  pur¬ 
sued  him  and  after  a  league’s  chase  was 
gaining  ground.  The  squire  seeing  the 
position  of  things,  wheeled  about,  and 
placing  his  sword  in  rest  (the  hilt  under 
his  artn),  met  his  pursuer  at  full  charge. 
He  aimed  a  sweeping  blow  at  the 
Frenchman,  wdio  dexterously  avoided 
the  stroke,  and  his  own  weapon-point 
coming  into  forcible  contact  with  his 
opponent’s  sword  arm,  dashed  the  blade 
out  of  his  gi  asp.  Berkeley  sprung  from 
his  steed  to  recover  the  weapon,  but  as 
he  stooped,  the  Picard  squire  ran  his 
sword  through  the  ouisses  on  his  thighs 
and  disabled  him.  Taking  up  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  sw’ord  he  asked  him  if  he 
would  yield.  The  feud  not  being  a 


foutrance,  submission  w'as  made,  and  the 
squire  drew  out  his  blade,  bound  up  the 
wound  and  brought  his  captive  with  all 
the  care  in  his  power  to  Chatelheraut. 
He  tended  him  there  for  fifteen  days, 
and  then  brought  him  to  his  jdace  in 
Picardy.  There  he  staid  till  he  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  on  going  w’ay 
eft  6,000  nobles  (£2,000)  with  his  care¬ 
ful  host,  W'ho  became  a  knight  through 
this  liberal  ransom. 

The  eye  to  such  a  result  kept  back 
many  a  death  in  those  warlike  days. 

Damascus,  Cologne,  and  Milan,  w’ere 
noted  for  furnishing  blades  of  fine  tem¬ 
per.  Polybius  (204  B.r.)  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  (commencement  of  Christian 
era)  mention  the  excellence  of  the  Iberi¬ 
an  (Spanish)  w'eapons  which  w'ere  made 
for  cutting  and  stabbing.  Our  author 
mentions  that  the  blades  in  use  among 
the  Celtae  Avere  pointless,  but  he  must 
have  overlooked  the  thousands  of  leaf- 
shaped  weaiions  dug  uj)  in  Ireland  and 
the  West  Highlands,  and  preserved  in 
our  museums.  In  Saragossa  and  Toledo 
A^'ere  the  most  celebrated  forgers  of 
sw’ord  blades,  the  Toledo  nmnufactories 
having  been  in  operation  so  long  ago  as 
A.D.  852.  Ford  mentions  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Ferrara  as  an  Italian  settled  at 
the  first  mentioned  of  these  cities.  A 
carefid  Avriter  in  the  Cornhill  3fagazine, 
concludes  that  this  celebrated  sword- 
maker  was  born  about  the  year  1655, 
his  family  having  already  exercised  the 
same  trade  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
and  that  they  derived  their  surname 
from  the  ducal  city  of  Ferrara,  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  early  artisans  of 
the  family. 

It  is  not  very  clear  why  there  should 
have  been  found  in  Scotland  bo  many 
swords  bearing  the  name  of  the  It.alian 
artist,  there  being  but  little  trade  ever 
between  that  country  and  Spain.  Why 
there  should  not  be  many  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  is  equally  myste¬ 
rious,  as  the  merchants  in  these  parts 
kept  up  a  continual  traffic  AA'ith  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  W.  P.atten  in  his 
journal  printed  in  1548,  says  of  the 
Scotch  soldiers : 

“  They  c.ome  to  the  field  with  swords 
all  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good 
temper  and  universally  so  m.ade  to  slice, 
that  I  never  saw  none  (sic)  so  good. 
So  I  think  it  hard  to  devise  them  better.” 
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Tlie  name  of  the  n-ational  bro.adsword 
the  claymore  h-as  its  root  in  the  Gaelic 
cloidheamh  (pr.  cloive)  sword,  mhor 
large.  The  words  glaive  and  cloive 
have  evidently  the  same  root. 

Nearly  all  the  Toledo  blades  bear 
this  inscription, — No  me  sacae  sin 
razon  ;  no  me  invainas  sin  onor  (Draw 
me  not  without  cause ;  sheathe  me  not 
without  honor),  a  wise  lesson  which  the 
young  bloods  of  all  times  did  not  place 
to  he.'irt  as  much  as  it  deserved. 

In  the  work  before  us  are  many  rep¬ 
resentations  of  swords  and  daggers  of 
the  old  day,  still  preserved  in  museums 
and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The 
fashions  of  the  guards  are  sufficiently 
varied,  some  being  in  the  shape  of  a  cap¬ 
ital  S,  others  consisting  of  spokes  sloping 
downw.ards.  The  pommels  in  some 
form  flat  circles,  and  many  guards  and 
pommels  exhibit  masterly  workmanship. 
There  is  not  so  much  variety  in  the  hafts 
of  the  daggers  or  niisericordes,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  either  from  their 
putting  patients  out  of  their  suffering, 
or  causing  by  their  production  from  the 
sheaths  the  prostrate  foeman  to  cry  out 
for  qu.arter.  Oh,  war,  war!  Oh  ye 
great  of  the  earth,  who  without  urgent 
cause,  send  your  thousands  to  pierce, 
and  m.angle,  and  disable  the  thousands 
living  beyond  this  river  or  that  moun¬ 
tain,  what  a  rigid  account  may  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  render  before  the  great  tribunal 
where  you  will  be  of  no  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  meanest  recruit  who  at 
your  behest  met  his  death-wound  on 
the  battle  field,  and  was  only  relieved 
by  death  from  long  and  intense  suffering. 

The  Church  always  set  her  face 
against  those  dangerous  pastimes  called 
tournaments.  They  Avould  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  but  spiritual  influence  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  make  them  as  little  dan¬ 
gerous  as  possible  taking  everything  into 
account ;  the  sword  should  have  its  edge 
turned  so  as  to  form  a  curve,  and  the 
spear  to  be  blunt  at  end. 

Among  the  knightly  weapons  the 
mace  must  not  be  omitted.  This  was 
a  favorite  arm  with  the  jiatriotic  Ber¬ 
trand  du  G  uesclin.  Daniel,  in  his  essays 
on  French  warfare,  assorts  that  in  the 
abbey  of  lloncevaux  in  the  Pyrenees, 
two  maces  said  to  have  once  belonged 
^  to  Rolland  and  Oliver,  were  long  pre¬ 
served.  They  consisted  of  heavy  iron 


balls  attached  by  chains  to  stout  staves, 
each  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  Whether 
Charlemagne  possessed  two  such  Preux 
Chevaliers  or  not,  Taillefer  sung  their 
exploits  as  he  proudly  stepped  out  before 
the  Norman  Host  at  Hastings,  about 
three  centuries  after  their  supposed 
deaths  at  Uoncevaux : — 

“  Taillefer  ki  mult  bien  cantoit, 

Hur  UD  ceval  ki  tost  aloit, 

Devant  eus  s'en  aloit  cantant 
De  Karlemaine  et  de  Rollant, 

Et  do  Oliver  et  des  vassals, 

Ki  nioururent  en  Reuchevals.”  * 

Roman  de  Ron. 

The  axe  was  a  favorite  weapon  with 
the  warriors  of  the  North.  It  did  not 
come  to  be  popular  with  the  French  till 
the  12th  century.  It  is  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  knights  in  the 
B.ayeux  tapestry.  The  Irish  learned 
the  use  of  it  in  their  early  conflicts 
with  the  Danes,  their  own  arms  being 
the  leaf-pointed  swords,  two  kinds  of 
spears,  javelins,  and  slings.  However, 
they  took  to  the  battle  axe  kindly 
enough,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  cut 
through  the  cuissards  on  the  mid-thigh  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  knight,  and  through 
the  muscles  and  bone  of  the  8.sme  thigh 
till  the  curved  blade  hit  into  the  saddle 
underneath. 

When  Allan  liane  describing  the 
fight  of  Beal  an  Duine,  says — 

“  I  heard  the  broad-swords’  deadly  clang, 

As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang,” 

he  gives  the  effect  of  the  blows  on  the 
plate  armor  of  the  horsemen,  not  on  the 
bucklers,  for  as  a  general  rule  the  shielas 
w  ere  made  of  wood  and  covered  ivith 
leather.  Such  are  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  the  Black  Prince  which  hangs 
over  his  monument  at  Canterbury.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  perplex  the  reader 
with  the  varieties  in  the  shapes  of  the 
shields  at  different  periorls  from  the  tri¬ 
angular  one  of  Copur  de  Lion  to  that 
belonging  to  the  father  of  Henry  H. 
(^(ieofl'ry  Plantagenet),  which  reached 
from  his  shoulder  to  his  ancle. 

DEAD  ABHOR. 

In  the  article  of  safeguards  for  the  head 
there  was  considerable  improvement  in 

•  “Taillefer  (cut-iron)  who  sung  right  well, 
(mounted)  on  a  fleet  horse,  went  before  them 
singing  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Roland,  and  of 
the  vassals  who  perished  at  Roncevaux.” 
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the  form,  np]>endageA,  &c.,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  when  they  consisted 
of  conical  iron  caps  with  the  useful  but 
most  unsightly  nose-piece  attached.  Hel¬ 
mets  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors 
had  but  a  slight  slope  at  the  back.  Tlie 
ancient  Irish  helmets  were  nearly  verti¬ 
cal  behind.  Consequently  there  was  a 
considerable  curved  slope  backw'ard  from 
the  part  which  covered  the  forehead, 
and  there  were  four  strong  ridges  from 
the  lower  rim  till  they  met  at  the  apex. 
But  of  all  the  shapes  invented  by  eccen¬ 
tric-minded  armorers,  the  saucepan  spe¬ 
cimen,  date  about  1 100,  was  best  calcu- 
late<i  to  dispute  the  prize  for  ugliness 
with  our  soldiers’  hats,  before  the  days 
of  Prince  Albert. 

Not  content  with  the  strong  iron 
caps,  the  knights  sometimes  wore  mail 
hoods  inside  them  affording  an  addition¬ 
al  defence  to  the  head,  and  falling  down 
around  the  neck.  This  was  called  the 
caraail.  “  Helmets  with  beavers  and  vi¬ 
sors  {bevere  to  drink,  vedere  to  see)  at¬ 
tached,  came  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  with  plate  armor.  The 
movable  avent-ayles  {avant  before,  ceil 
the  eye)  which  might  be  lifted  on  to  the 
front  of  the  helmet,  were  much  more 
convenient.  Fancy  the  discomfort  of 
striving  to  breathe  with  a  wall  of  iron 
before  mouth,  and  nose,  and  face,  alto¬ 
gether. 

V ery  little  beauty  of  form  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  many  varieties  of  head-pieces 
engraved  for  the  work,  if  we  except  the 
salade,  1450,  strikingly  resembling  the 
Grecian  helm,  a  helmet  found  at  Loch- 
roaben  Castle,  and  a  vaiiety  of  the  bassi¬ 
net.  Let  us  now  look  out  for  the 

BODY  AKMOR  :  ITS  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS. 

The  acton  or  haqueton  or  gambezon 
{teamnis,  venter),  made  of  leather  or 
cloth,  or  other  soft  padded  material,  was 
worn  next  the  skin,  to  obviate  the  uncom¬ 
fortable,  hard,  and  cold  feel  of  the  mail 
shirt,  which  often  formed  one  piece  with 
the  camail,  or  mail  hood.  The  acton  was 
also  serviceable  in  saving  the  flesh  from 
the  eflfects  of  a  severe  blow  struck  on 
the  mail  without  breaking  it.  A  breast¬ 
plate  (plastron)  was  often  introduced 
between  the  hauberk,  or  lorica,  and  the 
acton. 

“  One  of  the  interesting  relics  which 
time  has  spared  to  us  of  the  Black 
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Prince,  is  his  gamboised  jupon,  which 
remains  8us|iended  over  his  tomb  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  of  one-pile 
crimson  velvet,  with  short  sleeves,  some¬ 
what  like  the  tabard  of  a  herald,  but 
laced  up  the  back  ;  the  foundation  of  it 
is  buckram  stuffed  w'ith  cotton,  and  quilt¬ 
ed  in  longitudinal  ribs.” 

When  mail  formed  the  body  armor, 
jointed  plates  were  in  use  for  defence  of 
knees  and  elbows.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  plate  flat)  armorj 
which  had  been  encroaching  bit  by  bit, 
came  into  general  use.  Though  a  stron¬ 
ger  defence  than  the  linked  mail,  it  was 
much  more  cumbersome,  and  to  dbinount- 
ed  knights  particularly  so.  To  the  ford¬ 
ing  of  rivers  and  passing  of  marshes,  it 
presented  serious  obstacles.  The  sur- 
coat,  worn  over  the  armor,  discharged  a 
double  duty :  it  kept  off’  the  rain,  and 
inevented  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  from 
neating  the  iron  shell. 

Pmcnmbered  as  the  knight  assuredly 
was,  his  strokes  were  by  no  means  so  ef¬ 
fective,  nor  his  bodily  motions  so  free,  as 
if  clad  in  buff*  or  light  mail.  But  with 
sjiear  in  rest,  and  (tarried  forward  by  a 
strong  war-horse,  the  shock  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  adversary  was  terrible. 

“James  I.  is  said  to  have  shrew'dly 
observed  in  praise  of  armor,  that  it  not 
only  protected  the  wearer,  but  also  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  injuring  any  other  per¬ 
son.  This,  in  some  mea.sure,  accounts 
for  the  small  number  of  knights  slain  in 
many  engagements  between  cavalry  on¬ 
ly,  in  some  of  which  not  one  knight  was 
killed.  Probably  as  ransom  was  a  great 
object  in  those  day.s,  and  a  knight  alive 
was  of  more  value  than  a  dead  one,  they 
rather  wished  to  capture  than  kill  their 
adversaries,  and  therefore  endeiivored  to 
unhorse  them,  as  a  knight  in  heavy  ar¬ 
mor,  when  overthrown,  was  in  great 
need  ofhelp,  and  might  be  likened  to  a 
turtle  on  its  back,  till  he  was  turned 
over,  and  remounted  by  his  friends,  or 
seized  by  his  enemies.  The  w'ounds 
received  in  action  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  contusions :  blood  was  not  always 
drawn.” 

Some  circumstances  of  knightly  frays 
w'ere  sufliciently  revolting. 

“  Philippe  de  Comines  relates,  that  at 
the  battle  of  Fornuova  fought  under 
Charles  VIH.  in  1495,  where  a  great 
number  of  Italian  men-at-arms  were  over- 
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thrown,  these  could  not  Imj  de8p.itched 
until  they  were  regularly  broken  up 
(like  huge  lobsters)  by  the  valets  and 
servants  of  the  army,  who  were  provided 
with  hatchets  for  cutting  wood,  each  un¬ 
fortunate  man  at-anns  having  three  or 
four  men  employed  at  his  destruction.” 

A  European  war-horse  of  our  days 
bears,  when  going  to  b.attle,  .about  seven 
or  seven  au<l  a-half  stone  besides  the 
weight  of  his  rider,  say  ten  or  eleven 
stone.  The  destrier  of  Robert  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  when  bearing  his 
master  at  a  tournament,  endured  a  weight 
of  about  twenty-three  stone. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average-sized 
.armor  of  the  days  of  chivalry  is  too  small 
for  modern  rnen-at-arms.  The  continual 
exercise  practised  by  the  knights,  and 
the  heat  produced  by  the  armor  and 
under  clothing,  were  unfavorable  to  the 
acquisition  of  fat.  So  that  the  men  of 
the  armor-period  were  “more  sinewy, 
with  greater  powers  of  endurance,  and 
more  spare  of  person.” 

In  the  good  old  times  of  rugging  and 
reiving  in  Ireland,  our  knights  and 
S(piires  used  as  little  armor  as  possible, 
and  to  be  in  unison  with  the  general 
jtrejudice,  our  horses,  though  excellent 
in  their  way,  were  more  remarkable  for 
fleetnc'S  than  size.  On  the  occ.'ision  of 
Richard  II.’s  visit  to  Leinster,  King  Art 
Mac  Murroch  O’Kavanagh  came  to  meet 
him  at  full  gallop  on  a  steed  valued  at 
four  hundred  cows.  He  no  more  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  luxury  of  saddle  or  stir- 
ruy)s  than  the  meanest  horseman  in  his 
army.  Thus  mounted,  and  undefended 
by  a  cuirass,  we  camiot  conceive  how  an 
Irish  knight,  were  he  as  brave  as  Osgur, 
would  venture  to  meet  one  of  these  gi¬ 
gantic  lobsters  already  spoken  of,  mount¬ 
ed  as  they  generally  were  on  mighty 
war-horses ;  yet  the  ex|)eriment  was  oft¬ 
en  successfully  tried,  the  Gael  being  de¬ 
fended  with  shield  and  mail  shirt,  and 
he  and  his  steed  being  .alert  to  turn 
aside,  and  wheel  and  nnike  unexpected 
attacks  on  the  more  encumbered  foe- 
man.  Our  author  is  mistaken  in  say¬ 
ing  that  Art  .assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland.  He  only  pretended  to  be 
what  he  really  was — king  of  part  of 
Leinster, — including  Wexford,  Wick¬ 
low,  Carlow,  and  Kildare. 

now  aruiks  werr  raised  and  disbanded. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  feudal 


system  was  the  substitution  of  fees  or 
fines  for  the  j>ersonal  service.  General¬ 
ly  the  sovereign  could  not  insist  on  the 
attend.ace  of  his  forces  beyond  forty 
days.  This  was  insufficient  when  for¬ 
tresses  were  to  be  tiiken,  or  a  descent 
made  on  a  country  beyond  sea.  The 
fines,  or  scutage,  or  shield  money  paid  by 
defaulters,  stood  the  monarch  in  good 
steail,  as  it  enabled  him  to  pay  for  extra 
services. 

Besides  the  troops  obliged  to  serve 
under  the  system  we  have  described,  all 
the  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  sixty  were  liable  to  be  called  on  in 
case  of  civil  disturbance.  They  formed 
the  }x>sse  comitatm  (strength  of  the  coun¬ 
ty),  and  are  at  this  moment  represented 
by  our  special  constables.  In  case  of  in¬ 
vasion  this  force  was  liable  to  be  called 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  county,  but,  no 
more  th.an  our  militi.a,  ever  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom. 

The  original  meaning  of  our  titles  of 
honor,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
them,  would  require  a  treatise  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  earl  {eorl)  was,  during  the 
Saxon  times,  the  highest  man  in  the 
State  next  the  king.  In  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  day  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  intrusted 
to  five  earls,  three  of  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons, 
Harold  and  Tostig.  The  name  at  first 
was  not  official  in  meaning,  it  merely  im¬ 
plied  noble  as  contrasted  with  ceorl 
(churl).  The  ealdorman  was  a  governor 
of  a  county — a  comes  •  or  companion  in 
fact;  and  .as  he  was  often  called  away 
from  his  district  on  the  king’s  service  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  vice  comes  who  has 
left  his  name,  but  not  his  office,  to  our 
viscounts.  The  Saxon  name  for  county 
was  sci/re,  and  its  governor  was  the — 
Sryre-reve — the  shire’s  steward.  Now 
the  duke  and  the  marquis  (this  last  dig¬ 
nitary  in  spite  of  Moliere)  have  taken 
precedency  of  the  mighty  earl  of  Harold’s 
days. 

Every  free  man  possessing  goods  or 
rents  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks 
(£10  13s.  id.)  was  obliged  to  have  in 
stock  a  coat  of  m.ail,  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and  a  lance.  He  could  neither  sell, 

*  Thus  designated  by  the  king  through  the  same 
motive  of  courtesy  as  induced  him  to  style  his  no¬ 
blemen  cousins.  Tlie  Irish  designation  nearest  to 
knight  ia  euradh,  which  means  cornea  or  comrade. 
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[)awn,  nor  part  with  these  arras,  nor  his 
ord  deprive  hira  of  them  on  any  account. 
Xo  Jew  was  privileged  to  have  these 
arms  in  his  possession  at  all. 

THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE  WAR-CAEPET. 

The  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  so  glorious 
to  the  country  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  were  |)eriods  of  misery  to  the 
populace.  Hesides  demands  for  what 
may  be  called  an  extra  conscription, 
bearing  grievously  on  the  then  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  country  was  visited  by  pestilence. 
Alas !  how  little  must  that  warlike 
sovereign  have  sympathized  with  his 
Buflering  people !  He  aj)peared  before 
Calais  with  the  finest  army  that  Froissart 
had  ever  heard  of,  and  was  met  by 
numerous  chiefs  of  free  companies  ready 
to  assist  him  “  for  a  consideration.” 
His  answer  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  of  his  era.  “  He  had  brought 
a  sufficient  strength  of  his  own  from 
England,  but  if  they  chose  to  join  his 
army,  they  would  be  entitled  to  their 
share  of  ransoms,  plunder,”  &c. 

Such  was  the  want  of  laborers  in 
England  after  the  visitation  of  the  plague, 
that  in  a  statute  then  drawn  up,  it  was 
decreed  that  “  every  able-bodied  person 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  having 
sufiicient  to  live  on,  being  required,  shall 
be  bound  to  serve  hira  that  doth  require 
him,  or  else  shall  be  committed  to  gaol 
till  he  finds  security  to  serve.  If  a  ser¬ 
vant  or  workman  depart  from  service 
before  the  time  agreed  on,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned.  If  any  artificer  take  more 
wages  than  were  wont  to  be  paid,  he 
shall  be  committed  to  gaol.” 

The  parliament  of  the  day  not  having 
access  to  any  sound  book  on  political 
economy,  laid  down  the  law  concerning 
wages.  In  the  first  week  of  August  a 
reaper’s  daily  hire  was  to  be  2d^  in  the 
second  a  third  more.  A  master  carpen¬ 
ter  received  3c?.  a  day  throughout  the 
year,  a  journeyman  2d.  Now,  if  money 
tvas  then  ten  times  as  valuable  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  rate  was  not  at  all  unreason¬ 
able.  But  it  was  monstrous  that  the 
daily  pay  of  a  soldier  should  be  6<?.  in 
many  cases.  In  the  Calais  army  list  the 
pay  of  the  meanest  foot-soldier  was  2c?., 
and  that  of  the  W elsh  foot  archers,  3c?. 

OCR  IRISH  ALUES. 

Then  as  now,  however  the  English 


might  dislike  their  Irish  neighbors,  com¬ 
manders  of  armies  were  ever  glad  to  see 
them  entering  their  r.anks.  The  same 
may  be  8.aid,  indeed,  of  their  distant 
relatives  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  Celts. 
Edward  I,  had  bands  of  Irish  light  horse 
in  his  Scottish  wars.  A  strong  force  of 
Irish  fought  under  Edward  Ill.  at  Crecy, 
and  they  honorably  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  the  siege  of  Kouen.  Holling- 
shed  says  on  this  subject : 

“During  the  siege  there  arrived  at 
Haidleur  the  Lord  of  Kilmaine  in  Ire¬ 
land,  with  a  band  of  1,600  Irishmen  in 
mail,  with  darts  and  skains  {sciatis,  long 
knives)  after  the  manner  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  all  of  them  being  tall,  quick,  and 
nimble  persons,  which  came  and  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  belbre  the  king  lying 
still  at  the  siege,  of  whom  they  were 

§ently  received  and  welcomed.  They 
id  their  devoir  so  well  that  no  men 
were  more  praised,  nor  did  more  damage 
with  their  enemies  than  they  did ;  for 
surely  their  quickness  and  8witlne.ss  of 
foot  did  more  prejudice  to  their  enemies 
than  their  horded  (covered)  horses  did 
hurt  or  damage  to  the  nimble  Irish¬ 
men.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  never  enjoyed 
the  title  of  good  Queen  Bes-s  among 
the  mere  Irish,  yet  she  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  their  backwardness  in  bat¬ 
tle  once  they  fairly  enlisted  among  her 
soldiers.  We  quote  our  author  on  the 
subject  of  the  expedition  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  : 

“During  the  exjiedition  the  English 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  proper 
clothing,  an  inconvenience  from  which 
the  Irish  kernes  were  fri*e,  for  we  are 
told  that  they  habitually  dispensed  with 
clothing,  an  apron  from  waist  to  knee 
being  the  only  protection  of  these  wild 
kelts,  who  fought  with  the  valor,  and 
nearly  in  the  costume  of  Homeric  heroes. 
They  are  described  by  all  contemporaries 
— English  and  Flemish — ns  the  wildest 
and  fiercest  of  barbarians,  eating  raw 
flesh,  and  sjie.aking  no  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage,  fearing  nothing,  and  sparing 
nothing,  with  as  little  regard  for  the 
laws  of  Christian  warfare  as  for  those  of 
civilized  costume.” 

Here  be  hard  words  for  the  poor 
kernes,  the  reporters  forgetting  that  the 
mixture  sjioken  by  the  soldiers  among 
whom  they  found  themselves,  was  as 
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unintelligible  to  them  as  the  unmixed 
Gaelic  iised  by  themselves  was  to  Nor¬ 
mans  or  Saxons,  ll.ad  their  disparagers 
opened  their  eyes  they  would  have 
spied  the  cloak  fastened  round  their 
tiiroat.  by,  perhaps,  a  skewer,  unless 
where  they  had  brought  some  heirloom 
brooch  from  Ireland.  The  Dejnity 
Senleger  in  his  letter  to  Henry  VIII., 
judiciously  mixes  praise  atid  blame  of 
the  fathers  of  these  last-named  worthies: 

“  One  sort  be  harnessed  in  mayle  and 
Imssenettes,  having  every  one  of  them 
his  weapon  called  a  sparre,  moche  like 
the  axe  of  the  Towre,  and  they  be  named 
galloglasse  ;*  and  for  the  more  part  their 
boys  (the  kernes)  bear  from  them  thre 
darts  a  piece,  which  darts  they  throw, 
or  (before)  they  come  to  the  handstrike. 
They  do  not  lightly  abandon  the  lielde, 
but  bydc  the  brunt  to  the  deathe.  The 
other  sort  called  kerne  or  naked  men, 
but  only  ther  shurtes  and  small  cotes, 
and  niiuiy  tymes  whan  they  come  to  the 
bicker,  but  bare  nakyd  ssiving  their 
shurtes  ;  and  those  have  dartes  .and 
short  bowes,  which  sorte  of  people  be 
bothe  hardy  and  clever  to  serche  woddes 
or  maresses  in  the  whiche  they  be  harde 
to  be  beaten.” 

PRINCE  HAL  AT  THE  PAWXBROKER’a 

Our  Ilenrys  and  Edwards  must  have 
been  given  up  body  and  soul  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  for  they  not 
only  inflicted  dire  hardships  on  their 
subjects  for  the  prosecution  of  wars,  but 
dared  every  moral  and  physical  difficulty 
in  their  ow  n  persons. 

M'hen  Henry  V.  was  about  invading 
France,  he  w.as  obliged  in  the  first  place, 
to  organize  a  body  of  lancers  and  archers 
to  keep  watch  on  the  Scotch  borders, 
and  another  to  keep  the  wild  Welshmen 


*  Galloylach,  foreipai  soldier;  may  be  also  in- 
teri)reied  hired  wamor.  These  heavy-armed  in- 
laiiiry  were  unknown  before  the  English  invasion. 
The  kenief  (crilhearnach,  a  sturdy  fellow)  when 
fighting  at  home  against  Danes  or  Anglo-Normans, 
mixed  themselves  with  the  horsemen  of  their 
party,  sometimes  ninning  along  by  the  steeds  and 
iiolding  them  by  tlie  manes,  at  other  times  resting 
themselvt-s  on  the  crupper,  to  which  elevation 
they  sprung  while  the  cavalry  were  going  at  full 
speed.  When  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  cavalry  on  both  sides  were  engaged,  they 
employed  themselves  pin)  ing  hide  and  seek  among 
the  animals’  legs,  and  dealing  destruction  on  the 
enemy  with  their  sciaus. 


from  making  descents  on  those  counties 
that  l.ay  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
bishops  were  ordered  to  array  their 
regular  and  secular  clergy  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country.  Some  knights 
and  squires  of  each  county  tvere  di¬ 
rected  at  the  same  time  to  take  .on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  have  them  ready 
in  time  and  place  if  needed. 

As  the  campaign  was  to  t.ake  place 
beyond  sea,  the  forty  days’  service  of 
obligation  due  by  his  nobles  and  knights 
w'as  of  no  use  to  the  warlike  king.  So 
he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  services  of 
officers  and  men  by  regular  pay — the 
from  which  comes  the  name  sol¬ 
dier.  This  pay  w'as  proportioned  to  the 
social,  not  the  official,  rank  of  individu¬ 
als.  For  instance,  a  duke  had  13s.  4c?. 
a  day,  an  earl,  6«.  8c?. ;  a  baron  or  ban¬ 
neret,  4«. ;  a  knight,  2«. ;  a  man  at 
arms,  1«. ;  and  an  archer,  6c?.  The 
nobles  and  knights  that  gave  their  own 
services,  and  furnished  the  men  at  arms 
and  the  archers  (convertible  terms  with 
galloglachs  and  kernes)  engaged  for  one 
year.  All  prisoners  of  high  rank  paid 
their  ransom  to  the  king.  The  ransom 
of  inferior  prisoners,  or  of  any  thing 
valued  above  ten  marks  (£6  13«.  4c?d 
Avas  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and 
captor. 

The  valiant  Henry  was  obliged  to 
disburse  half  of  the  first  quarter’s  pay  in 
advance,  and  give  security  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  This  he  did  by  intrusting  to 
the  chiefs  who  furnished  the  contingents 
a  great  .amount  of  crown  jewels  and  v.al- 
uable  plate,  and  indeed  these  were  not 
redeemed  till  after  his  death.  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas  says  in  reference  to  this  event 
in  the  history  of  pawnbroking : 

“A  very  unfavorable  impression  of 
the  royal  dignity  is  produced  by  these 
contracts,  for  while  they  prove  the  king’s 
extreme  jioverty,  they  establish  the  de¬ 
grading  tact  that  the  humblest  squire  in 
his  retinue  would  not  embark  under  his 
banner  without  receiving  half  a  year’s 
wages  in  advance  or  a  piece  of  plate,  a 
fragment  of  the  royal  diadem  or  some 
other  valuable  article,  as  security  for 
payment.  This  caution  must  have  arisen 
from  experience  of  its  necessity,  and  it 
may  lie  inferred  that  the  laurels,  which 
adorned  the  brows  of  some  of  our  ear- 
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liest  monarchs,  were  g.ained  by  services 
which  they  repaid  by  treachery  and  false¬ 
hood.” 

Some  of  the  indentures  contained  a 
clause  that  if  these  articles  were  not  re¬ 
deemed  within  a  certain  time  they  would 
become  the  property  of  the  holder.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  the  contract¬ 
ing  party  for  the  king,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  king’s  household,  Richard  Courte¬ 
nay,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  held  the  inden¬ 
tures  of  the  parties  receiving  the  valua¬ 
bles  for  their  sale  return  on  being  paid 
the  sums  stipulated  for. 

TUS  FEES  LAKCES. 

These  warlike  monarchs,  as  before 
mentioned,  received,  in  their  foreign 
wars,  much  valuable  assistance  from 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish  auxiliaries. 
But  Scotland  not  having  been  brouglit 
under  the  English  crown,  the  rough  and 
ready  spearmen  of  that  kingdom  gave  a 
world  of  trouble  during  the  continental 
campaigns.  Froissiut  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  an  incursion  in  1327,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  translation  of  which,  by 
Lord  Berners,  deserve  quotation  : 

“  They  take  with  them  no  purveyance 
of  bread  nor  wine,  for  their  usage  and 
soberness  is  such  in  time  of  war  tliat 
they  pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long 
time  with  tiesh  half  sodden,  without 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  river-water  witli- 
out  wine,  and  they  neither  care  for  pots 
nor  pans,  for  they  seethe  (boil)  beasts  in 
their  own  skins.  They  are  ever  sure  to 
find  plenty  of  beasts  in  the  country  tliat 
they  will  pass  through.  Therefore  they 
carry  with  them  no  other  purveyance, 
but  on  their  horses,  betw'een  the  saddle 
and  the  pannel  they  truss  a  broad  plate 
of  metal,  and  behind  the  saddle  they  will 
have  a  little  sack  full  of  oatmeal,  to  the 
intent  that  when  they  have  eaten  of  the 
sodden  tiesh,  then  they  lay  this  plate  on 
the  lire,  and  temper  a  little  of  the  oat¬ 
meal,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot  they  cast 
otf  the  thin  paste  tliereon,  and  so  make 
a  little  cake  in  manner  of  a  cracknell  or 
biscuit,  and  that  they  eat  to  comfort 
w'ithal  their  stomachs.  Wherefore  it  is 
no  great  marvel  though  they  make 
greater  journeys  than  other  people  do.” 

Our  available  space  enables  us  only  to 
glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Free 
Companies,  those  scourges  ot  society 
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during  the  middle  ages.  England's  in¬ 
sular  position,  in  a  great  degree,  ex¬ 
empted  her  from  the  visitations  of  these 
worthies.  However,  the  county  of  Es¬ 
sex  furnished  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  free  lance  captains  to  the  disturbed 
theatre  on  the  Continent.  He  was  a 
tailor’s  son,  the  born  vassal  of  John  de 
Vere,  seventh  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  lirst 
served  as  private,  and  then  as  captain, 
in  the  army  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  war 
with  France.  At  its  conclusion  he  joined 
with  some  of  the  free  lances,  and  after 
helping  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  France, 
passed  into  Italy  in  1361  at  the  he.ad  of 
3,000  adventurers.  He  fought  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  the  Kcqmblic  of  Pisa,  for 
Bernabo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  for 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  against  his  last  mas¬ 
ter  who  had  defrauded  him,  and  linally 
for  the  Florentines  as  the  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  their  forces.  In  their  service 
he  died  in  1393,  having  shown  himself 
as  faithful  as  the  brave  “  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  ”  himself  to  all  his  engagements. 
An  instance  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  hekl  is  afforded  by  his  receiving, 
in  1376,  from  Pope  Gregory  XL,  as  a 
sovereign  lief,  the  castles  of  Calignola 
and  Bagnacavallo.  A  street  in  their 
neighborhood,  called  the  Strada  Aguto 
(“bharp  Street,”  Giovanni  Aguto^  ^o\m 
Sharpe,  being  one  of  his  Italian  designa¬ 
tions)  still  keeps  his  memory  alive  in 
Italy.  Viilani  thus  speaks  of  him: 

“He  was  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  was  naturally  fox-like  and  cun¬ 
ning  like  the  rest  of  his  nation  {de  natura, 
a  loro  modo,  volpigno  e  aatuto)."  Again, 
“  11  suo  supernome  in  lingua  Inglese  era 
Kauchouvole^  che  in  Latine  dice  Falcone 
de  Jioaco."  (His  surname  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  W’as  Kauchouvole^  w  hich  in 
Latin  means  Hawk  of  the  Wood.) 

The  Briton  takes  no  offence  at  being 
signalized  as  a  bull,  but  Viilani  took  a 
wrong  way  to  his  favor  by  imputing  to 
him  the  qualities  of  the  fox.  A  few  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  free 
lances,  taken  from  the  same  author,  give 
some  interesting  information : 

“  The  armor  of  almost  all  were  cui¬ 
rasses  ;  their  breasts  covered  with  a  steel 
coat  of  mail,  gauntlets  and  armour  for 
thighs  and  legs,  daggers  and  broad¬ 
swords.  All  of  them  liad  tilting  lances, 
which,  after  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  they  were  very  dexterous  in 
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handling.  Every  man  had  one  or  two 
pages,  and  some  of  them  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlieir  ability  to  maintain  them. 
On  taking  off  their  armour,  it  was  the 
business  of  these  pages  to  keep  it  clean 
and  bright,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
action  their  arms  shone  like  looking- 
glass,  and  thus  gave  them  a  more  terri¬ 
fying  appearance.  Others  among  them 
were  archers,  their  bows  long  ami  made 
of  yew.  They  were  very  dexterous  and 
expert  in  using  them,  and  did  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  action.  Their  manner  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  field  was  almost  always  on 
foot.  The  horses  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  pages.  The  body  they  formed 
was  very  compact,  and  almost  round. 
Each  lance  was  held  by  two  men  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  spear  is  handled  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar;  and  thus  close 
embodied,  with  their  lances  pointed  low, 
and  with  low  steps,  they  matched  up  to 
the  enemy  with  terrible  outcry,  .and  very 
difficult  was  it  to  break  or  disunite  them. 
But  after  all,  experience  has  shown  that 
they  were  more  fit  for  night  expeditions, 
and  for  plundering  villages,  than  for 
keeping  the  field,  and  their  success  was 
more  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  our  own 
men  than  to  their  valor  and  military  vir¬ 
tue.  They  had  very  curious  ladders  in 
pieces,  the  biggest  of  which  were  of 
three  stejis,  ami  one  piece  socketed  into 
the  other  like  so  many  trumpets,  and 
with  these  they  were  able  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  tower.” 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  fighting  men  have  come  to  imply  ras¬ 
cals,  and  unprincipled  folk  in  general. 
The  brigandine  was  a  good  quilted 
leather  lorica,  on  which,  overlapjting 
each  other,  were  sewed  light  iron 
lozenge  plates,  an  excellent  body  guard 
for  light  skirmishers  like  the  Irish  kernes. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  warriors  of 
low  degree  having  no  character  to  lose, 
have  transmitted  their  names  to  modern 
inheritors  of  their  vices,  such  as  ribalds, 
brigands,  &c. 

A  STAXPIKO  ARMY  OROAKIZED. 

With  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  VI.  ceased  most  of  the  evils  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  tracks  of  the  free  comp.a- 
nies,  and  most  of  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  summoning  of  nobles  and 
knights  and  their  retainers  to  the  battle 
fiehi.  The  next  monarch  selected  fifteen 


captains  who  organized  so  many  troops 
of  cavalry,  each  consisting  of  600  men. 

These  were  to  be  kept  on  permanent 
p.ay.  So  w'ere  16,000  infantry  raised 
three  years  afterwards.  This  standing 
army  being  subjected  to  a  discipline 
w’ell  maintaineil,  there  was  felt  little 
need  .afterwards  for  calling  on  the  land¬ 
ed  chiefs  and  their  followers,  and  none 
at  .all  for  hiring  the  free  companies.  Sir 
Sibbald  Scott  observes  with  reference  to 
this  arrangement : — 

“An  important  result  derived  from 
this  change  in  the  nulitary  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  was,  that  as  the 
strength  of  armies  came  to  be  estimated 
onljr  by  the  number  of  disci[)lined  men 
which  they  contained,  so,  naturally,  the 
feudal  nobles  lost  their  influence,  and  in 
less  than  a  century  they  and  their  ten¬ 
ants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to 
the  field  according  to  the  ancient  form, 
were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  ra¬ 
ther  than  an  assistance,  and  were  viewed 
with  contempt  by  soldiers  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  experience  in  the  operations  of 
Continued  service.  Thus  the  military 
regul.ations  of  Charles  VII.,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  standing  army  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  occasioned  a  social  revolution.” 

The  following  extract  from  an  eulogy 
of  this  king,  quoted  in  Michel’s  Juea 
Fnm^ais  en  presents  a  pleasing 

picture  of  the  eflfects  of  the  wise 
change : — 

“  The  military  established  by  l.aw 
were  p.aid  by  the  people,  and  among 
them  they  dwelt  in  pe.ace.  They  lived 
without  any  recourse  to  pillage,  and  the 
people  felt  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  loved  them,  and  requested  the  king 
to  let  them  live  where  they  received 
their  pay.  Their  tunics  {hoquetom) 
W'ere  of  buckskin  or  sheepskin,  or  of 
dyed  cloth.” 

In  1460  the  son  of  Charles  VII., 
Louis  XL,  took  6,000  Swiss  into  p.ay, 
and  from  that  date  till  1830,  the  French 
sovereigns  were  faithfully  served  and 
defended  by  these  loyal  partisans. 
Ke.aders  of  the  Waverley  Xovels  know 
something  of  the  Scottish  archers,  and 
the  Irish  Brigade  has  left  pleasant  me¬ 
mories  behind  it. 

England  w'as  in  no  great  hurry  to 
follow  the  example  of  her  neighbor. 
The  spiiit  of  the  nation  has  always  been 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
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ing  army.  The  wars  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lanc.a8ter  thoroughly  en¬ 
grossed  the  attention  of  the  country  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  war¬ 
like  achievements  were  confined  to  a 
“military  promenade  to  BouU>gne  and 
back,”  and  the  institution  of  the  Yeo¬ 
man  Guard. 

“  Henry  VIII.  instituted  the  corps  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  an  expensive  but 
strong  escort  of  cavalry,  which  did  him 
good  8er\ice  in  his  expedition  to 
France.”  He  needed  no  standing  army, 
for  his  sway  was  so  absolute  that  he 
could  make  the  whole  able-bodied  force 
of  his  kingdt)m  available  at  a  very  short 
notice.  We  find  an  order  in  Ijis  reign, 
directed  to  the  archers,  to  carry  hal¬ 
berds,  which  were  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground  till  their  quivers  were  emptied. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  make  use  of 
them.  From  the  battle  of  Bosworth  to 
the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  only 
military  manifestations  on  English  soil 
were  confined  to  musters. 

Though  Chelsea  hospital  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  such 
an  institution  was  projected  by  Queen 
Mary,  as  aj)pear8  in  her  will,  dated  30th 
March,  1558,  in  which  she  ordered  her 
executors  “  to  provide  a  house  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  an  income  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  400  marks,  for  the  relefe,  suc¬ 
cour  and  helpe  of  pore,  impotent,  and 
aged  soldiers,  and  chiefly  those  that  be 
fallen  into  extreme  poverte,  having  no 
pensyon  or  other  pretence  of  lyvyng,  or 
are  become  hurt  or  mnymed  in  the 
warres  of  this  realme,  or  in  onny  service 
for  the  defence  and  surete  of  their 
jtrince  and  of  their  countrey,  or  of  the 
domynions  thereunto  belonging.” 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  pursue  our 
pleasant  task  farther.  Besides  it  would 
require  more  space  than  any  one  ma¬ 
gazine  could  afford  to  examine  as  they 
deserve  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
subject  so  ably  handled  by  our  author. 
Besides  the  military  history  of  the  cotin- 
try,  he  dwells  in  detail  on  the  institution 
of  the  body  guards,  standards^  and  ban¬ 
ners,  general  introduction  of  the  lance, 
dragoons,  hobilers  and  other  varieties  of 
mounted  soldiers,  great  military  reform¬ 
ers,  infantry,  and  their  clothing  and 
arms,  in  which  the  pike  is  not  forgot¬ 
ten  ; — in  fact  there  are  no  arms,  offen¬ 


sive  or  defensive,  used  by  British  fighting 
men  since  the  days  of  Ca*sar,  which 
have  not  been  well  described  as  well  as 
l>resented  in  plates.  Archery  and  its 
professors  are  treated  of  at  great  length. 
Several  of  the  great  battles  of  English 
and  French  history  are  described,  with 
the  arrangements  made  on  each  side,  the 
chief  movements  and  operations  of  the 
contending  forces,  and  the  a])parent 
causes  of  victory  or  defeat.  In  fact 
there  is  scarcely  a  cireumstsnee  con¬ 
nected  with  the  military  allairs  of  the 
country  calculated  to  interest  the  mili¬ 
tary  student  or  the  historian,  w  hieh  has 
been  neglected.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  full-page  illus¬ 
trations,  upwards  of  100  in  number,  in 
which  will  be  found  many  milifory  relics 
of  arms  and  armor  Lelonuing  to  the  re¬ 
markable  personages  of  English  History. 

Notk. — In  the  Article  on  “  Hindoo  Legends," 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Univebsiiy  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  mistake  was  made  bj  the  writer  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  collector  of  the  tales  was  of  his 
own  sex.  We  are  informed  that  the  stories  have 
been  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by  Miss  M. 
Frere,  daughter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frcre,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  her  sister.  We  beg  to  apologize  for 
the  mistake. 


niarkwood. 

THE  LATEST  LAWGIVER. 

Thkue  are  few  things  more  curious 
than  the  shape  taken  by  extreme  culti- 
v.ation  in  the.se  days  in  many  well-known 
examples.  It  is  the  result  of  causes 
sufticiently  natural,  but  yet  at  vari- 
cnce  with  the  established  principles  of 
thought.  Wisdom,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  idea,  ought  to  be  something 
above  the  common  prejudices  and  pre¬ 
possessions  of  man,  above  the  dreams  of 
youth — infinitely  calm,  exquisitely  rea¬ 
sonable,  taking  into  account  not  only  all 
the  essenti.al  elements  of  humanity,  but 
also  its  outward  conditions,  the  way  by 
which  it  has  come  in  the  past,  the  limits 
Avhich  bind  it  in  the  present.  Such  are 
the  qualities  we  expect  from  philoso¬ 
phers  when  they  enter  upon  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  social  questions,  and  cast  anx¬ 
ious  eyes  away  from  their  books  upon 
the  sad  and  weary  world  in  which  they 
live.  All  of  us,  whether  philosophers 
or  not,  are  but  too  well  aw'are  that  it  is 
a  weary  and  a  melancholy  world.  Might 
is  still  right  among  us  far  more  fre- 
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quently  th.in  it  oucjht  to  be.  Folly 
jjets  uppermost  notwithstanding  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  contrary.  Money  swamps 
merit;  falsehood  gets  the  better  of 
truth.  Nor  is  the  reckoning  more 
re.'issuring  when  we  leave  considering 
the  ways  of  man  to  man,  and  come  to 
look  .at  those  which  we  broadly  call 
Providence,  the  ways  of  God.  God 
crushes  as  well  as  man ;  the  hearts  that 
are  most  sweet  and  full  of  divine  char¬ 
ity  are  often  the  most  hardly  tried ;  the 
weary  laborer  to  whom  one  touch  of 
simple  happiness,  one  word  of  kind  en¬ 
couragement,  would  give  heart  and 
stren^h  for  his  work,  has  to  toil  on 
without  either  ;  no  miracle  drops  down 
from  heJiven  upon  the  suffering.  Man 
sets  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  his  brother ; 
and  when  the  sufferer  is  at  his  earthly 
worst,  heaven  steps  in  with  bereave¬ 
ments— disappointments — pangs  of  the 
soul.  Such  is  the  common  fashion  of  the 
worM.  When  any  thoughtful  man  ap¬ 
proaches  this  subject,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  expect  from  him  a 
breadth  of  apprehen.sion,  a  sober  calm 
of  vision.  If  it  were  but  a  complicated 
machine  which  had  to  be  set  right,  this 
would  be  nece.ssary ;  and  the  w'orld  is 
more  complicated  th,an  any  machine.  A 
thousand  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  him  who  would  throw 
any  light  upon  its  problems.  There  are 
its  laws  to  study ;  .and  when  the  laws 
have  been  studietl,  there  are  countless 
exceptions,  modifying  circumstances,  in¬ 
dividual  peculiiirities,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Neither  will  it  do  to  look 
upon  it  arbitrarily  as  it  is  to-day.  Our 
philosopher  must  consider  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is  to-d,ay.  He  must  realize 
the  pow’er  of  those  dumb  unreasonable 
forces  that  are  always  at  work  .among 
human  things ;  he  must  acknowledge 
the  innate  deficiencies  of  the  line  and 
plummet  to  measure  the  needs  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  men.  It  would  be  endless 
W'ork  to  m.ake  a  catalogue  of  all  the  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  he  w'ould  have  to 
bind  himself.  Where  is  the  man  to  be 
found  so  calm,  so  clear-sighted,  so  toler¬ 
ant,  so  reasonable,  as  to  take  up  this 
greatest  of  all  subjects,  and  throw  any 
resil  light  to  us  as  we  toil  in  the  dark 
upon  the  difficulties  of  our  time  ? 

It  is  curious,  .and  it  would  be  laugh¬ 
able,  were  it  not  so  profoundly  sad  and 
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beyond  the  reach  of  mirth,  to  note  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  thought  in  which 
the  subject  is  really  approached  by  many 
of  our  latter-day  prophets.  To  those 
who  argue  upon  strict  law  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  The  science  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  science  dealing  with  re.al  or 
supposed  laws,  and  bound  to  follow 
them  out  to  whatsoever  cruel  conse¬ 
quences  they  may  involve.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss  any  such  system  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  its  avowed 
opponent  who  stands  l)efore  us  with  the 
scroll  in  his  hand,  which  is  written  with¬ 
in  and  without  with  other  things  besides 
lamentation  and  woe.*  Mr.  liuskin  has 
taken  up  his  position  of  prophet  at  his 
own  hand.  Nobody  called  him  to  that 
solemn  and  fatal  eminence.  The  w'orld 
received  him  with  acclamation  long  ago 
into  a  high  place  in  what  seemed  his 
natural  sphere.  lie  talked  to  us  of  art, 
and  we  listened;  if  not  .always  agreeing, 
yet  bound  by  the  fascination  of  a  voice 
full  of  the  finest  harmonies,  the  purest 
enthusiasms.  He  talked  to  us  of  clouds, 
.and  seas,  and  mountain  lines,  .and  those 
stones  in  which  lie  better  things  than 
sermons,  and  his  audience  hung,  entran¬ 
ced  upon  his  lips.  Nobody  contested  his 
excellency  in  his  own  w.alk.  We  might, 
indeed,  hold  his  opinions  less  than  s.a- 
cred,  and  retain  some  certain  right  of 
priv.ate  judgment  of  which  our  critic 
was  .as  jealous  as  any  Pope ;  but  never¬ 
theless  England  w.as  proud  of  her  critic, 
who  was  in  himself  as  great  an  artist  as 
the  old  Venetians  or  the  modern  paint¬ 
ers  of  whom  he  spoke.  We  are  not  in¬ 
formed  what  was  the  sudden  inspiration 
or  call  of  unknown  voices  whiclj  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  leave  this  fair  .and  peaceful 
eminence  .and  rush  up  to  the  bleak  hill¬ 
top  where  the  prophets  gather.  lie  has 
himself  avowed  that  their  gift  w^as  not 
his.  “By  rights,  I  ought  to  be  out 
among  the  bmlding  banks  and  hedges, 
outlining  spnays  of  hawthorn  .and  clus¬ 
ters  of  primroses  ;  that  is  my  right 
Avork,”  he  says ;  and  between  this  work 
and  that  of  legislMting  for  a  nation  there 
is  little  analogy  or  even  resemblance. 
Society,  we  fear,  c.an  never  be  trained 
into  those  line  and  tapering  lines  which 
regulate  the  leaves  of  our  trees,  the 

•  “Time  and  Tide  by  Wearo  and  Tyne." 
Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  1S6S. 
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petals  of  our  flowers.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  kin  M'ith  the  innocent  and  spon¬ 
taneous  blossoms  of  the  spring.  The 
painter,  the  botanist,  the  observer  of  na¬ 
ture,  require  diflferent  faculties  and  an¬ 
other  frame  of  mind  from  that  demand¬ 
ed  of  a  lawgiver  ;  yet  since  Moses  there 
have  few  more  ambitious  and  catholic 
lawgivers  risen  among  men  than  he  who 
now  addresses  us  from  his  blossomed 
orchard,  with  the  counsel  of  birds  and 
the  breath  of  flowers  to  help  him  in  his 
self-appointed  task. 

But  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  we 
do  not  know  by  what  inspiration  Mr. 
Knskin  has  been  thus  forced  from  his  na¬ 
tural  occupation,  and  thrust  up  to  that 
mount  of  vision  on  which  the  prophets 
dwell,  lie  has  himself  told  us  the 
reason  : 

“  It  is  not,"  he  says,  “  in  the  inner  gist  and 
truth  of  it  right  nor  good  for  you,  or  lor  any¬ 
body  else,  that  Cruikshank,  with  hie  great  gift, 
and  I  with  my  weak,  but  yet  thoroughly 
clear  and  definite  one,  should  both  of  us  bo 
tormented  by  agony  of  indignation  and  com¬ 
passion,  till  we  are  forced  to  give  up  our 
peace,  and  pleasure,  and  power;  and  rush 
down  into  tlie  streets  and  lanes  o."  t!:c  c’ty  to 
do  the  little  that  is  in  the  strength  of  our 
single  hands  against  their  uncleanUness  and 
iniquity.  But  as  in  a  sorely  besieged  town 
every  man  went  to  the  ramparts,  whatsoever 
business  he  leaves,  so  neither  he  nor  I  have 
had  any  choice  but  to  leave  our  household 
stuff  and  go  on  crusade  such  as  we  are  called 
to;  not  that  I  mean,  if  Fate  may  be  any  w'ay 
resisted,  to  give  up  the  strength  of  my  life, 
as  he  has  given  his ;  for  1  think  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  so ;  and  that  he  should  only  have 
carried  the  fiery  cross  his  appointed  leagues, 
and  then  given  it  into  another  hand ;  and 
for  my  own  part  I  mean  these,  my  letters, 
to  close  my  political  work  for  many  a  day ; 
and  I  write  them  not  in  any  hope  of  their 
being  at  present  listened  to,  but  to  disbur¬ 
den  my  heart  of  the  witness  I  have  to  bear, 
that  I  may  be  free  to  go  back  to  my  garden 
lawns  and  paint  birds  and  flowers  there.” 

Let  us  allow',  without  any  further 
question,  that  this  is  a  just  and  feasible 
reason  why  any  man,  whatever  his  pri¬ 
vate  avocation,  should  interpose  in  the 
ill-regulated  a&irs  of  the  world.  He 
has  a  burden  on  his  heart  because  of 
their  misery,  their  hardships,  all  the 
wrongs  and  pangs  they  involve,  and  he 
must  utter  his  burden  or  die.  It  has 
been  such  an  impulse  which  has  moved 
the  greatest  of  prophets;  once  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  fire  in  hU  veins,  the  man’s 
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opinion  is  worth  pondering,  though  his 
trade  had  been  to  work  flowers  in  Berlin 
w'ool,  instead  of  to  paint  them ;  and  for 
this  cause,  if  no  other,  we  are  ready  to 

f  ive  our  best  attention  to  Mr.  Kuskin. 
le  has  a  fancy  for  foolish  titles,  which 
give  a  fantastic  character,  or  at  least  the 
appi^arance  of  a  fantastic  character,  to 
his  books ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  a  tri¬ 
fling  and  superficial  weakness.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  he  is  eloquent,  that  he 
is  in  earnest,  and  that  he  thinks  there  is 
something  in  what  he  has  to  say.  What 
does  it  matter  though  a  book  be  called 
“  Sesame  and  Lilies,”  if  there  is  really 
something  in  it  worthy,  at  this  crisis  of 
human  affairs,  of  the  attention  of  men  ? 
“Time  and  Tide  by  Weare  and  Tyne  ” 
mny  suggest  sketches  of  rude  Northum¬ 
brian  life  instead  of  the  polished  mu- 
sings  of  a  philosopher  in  his  garden  ;  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  the  most  trifling  no- 
importance,  if  it  be  the  fact  th.at  it  con¬ 
veys  valuable  information  to  us  upon  the 
problems  of  the  day.  We  grant  all  these 
preliminaries  without  grudging  to  our 
new  prophet.  All  we  ask  of  him  is  that 
he  shall  really  have  this  burden  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  that  how’ever  fantastically  in 
his  own  way,  not  in  ours,  he  shall  utter 
what  wisdom  is  in  him,  and  cast  such 
light  as  he  possesses  upon  the  workaday 
puzzles  of  the  world. 

And  in  case  our  readers  should  not 
recollect  what  kind  of  globe  this  is,  let 
us  set  before  them  the  sphere  and  mate¬ 
rial  upon  which  Mr.  Kuskin  means  to 
operate.  The  system  he  propounds  is 
not  a  modification  or  improvement  of 
existing  things,  but  an  entire  new  code 
of  laws.  He  proposes  to  make  us  new 
from  top  to  toe.  Therefore  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  realize,  to  start  with,  w'ho  and 
what  w'e  are.  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
a  nation  which  has  long  held  itself  up  be¬ 
fore  Christendom  as  a  model  of  freedom 
and  constitutional  perfection.  We  have 
struggled  for  hundreds  of  years  against 
everybody  who  attempted  to  restrain  our 
individual  liberties.  We  have  thought 
nothing  of  sacrificing  a  dynasty  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  being  consulted 
either  in  pretence  or  reality  about  every¬ 
thing  that  was  done  for  us.  Age  after 
age  our  struggle  has  been  to  extend  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  the  bounds  of  personal 
freedom.  Inquisition  of  every  kind  is 
utterly  obnoxious  to  us.  An  English- 
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man  is  born  with  the  proud  privilege  of 
going  where  he  pleases,  doing  as  he 

f (leases,  and,  so  long  as  he  keeps  the 
aw  and  his  reputation,  being  asked  no 
questions.  Even  what  he  says,  except 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  is  his  own 
aflair,  .and  one  with  which  no  official  in¬ 
terferes.  A  Frenchman  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  ses  papitrs,  words  which 
mean  volumes  to  everj’  Continental  ear. 
A  German,  if  he  happens  to  be  “  wanted,” 
has  always  a  neat  succinct  little  biogra¬ 
phy  to  go  with  him,  compiled  by  a 
watchful  State.  But  an  Englishman’s 
boast  is  that  there  is  no  biography 
of  him  anywhere — that  nol)ody  cares 
whence  he  comes  nor  whither  he  goes — 
that  he  may  make  what  alliances  he 
pleases,  work  when  he  pleases,  idle 
when  he  pleases,  subject  himself  to  pri¬ 
vate  tyranny  if  he  likes,  but  resist  all 
public  espionage  to  the  death.  Our 
history  is  full  of  this  leading  principle. 
Generation  after  generation  has  thrown 
off  another  and  another  coil  of  social  re¬ 
striction — not  convulsively,  nor  all  at 
once,  but  with  a  jtatient  determination, 
which  shows  how'  it  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  All  this  is  as  well 
known  as  their  A  B  C  to  most  men. 
And  it  is  to  a  nation  of  this  kind  that 
Mr.  Kuskin,  a  well-educated  Englishman, 
proiiounds  his  new  code  of  laws.  He  is 
a  Tory  and  Conservative,  he  says — he 
lias  no  such  horror  of  slavery,  and  no 
such  unbounded  faith  in  freedom,  as 
have  Englishmen  in  general.  But  still,  we 
siqipose,  he  is  sane  and  in  his  right  mind, 
and  understands  something  of  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  facts.  He  would  not  propose  to 
a  community  of  Puritans  an  instantane¬ 
ous  plunge  into  all  the  dissipations  of 
fashionable  society  ;  nor  would  he  pro¬ 
pose  a  course  of  severe  philosophical 
study  to  the  members  of,  say,  the  Pyteh- 
ley  or  any  other  hunt.  But  what  he 
proposes  to  do  is  stranger  and  foolisher 
than  either — so  strange  indeed  and  so 
foolish  that  the  public  in  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  it  is  apt  to  lose  a  useful 
lesson,  and  greet  with  scornful  laughter 
alone  a  sight  which  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  more  painful  emotions. 

For  human  folly,  especially  when  in 
conjunction  with  human  wisdom,  is  an 
.affecting  sight  to  behold ;  and  there  is 
something  amazing  in  the  calm  with 
which  a  man,  who  is  immensely  above 


the  average  in  intellect,  and  still  more 
so  in  cultivation,  can  look  down  from 
his  eminence  on  hearts  brciiking  and 
lives  perishing,  and  utter  forth  his 
childish  panacea.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  the  destructive  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  constructive  philosopher. 
The  former  cannot  but  have  a  great 
deal  of  reason  in  his  denunciations,  and 
so  long  as  he  coniines  himself  to  these 
he  is  safe.  No  prophet  can  raise  his 
voice  too  loudly  against  modern,  as 
none  has  been  too  energetic  against 
ancient,  crimes  and  miseries.  Our  world 
is  full  of  sordiil  sins,  of  shameless  fol¬ 
lies,  of  mean  and  shortsighted  perver¬ 
sity.  Whole  classes  among  us  bellow 
for  freedom  one  moment,  and  bind  them¬ 
selves  under  a  voluntary  system  of  slav¬ 
ery  the  next.  Others  make  loud  pro¬ 
clamations  of  uprightness,  and  while 
they  are  doing  it,  exert  their  whole 
strength  to  defraud  their  neighbors. 
Since  the  world  began,  its  history  has 
been  that  of  a  series  of  crises,  more  or 
less  violent,  in  which  everything  that 
was  bad  surged  to  the  top  with  a  force 
which  ihre.atened  to  swamp  everything 
that  was  good  and  noble.  The  motive 
of  the  crisis  changes  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  fact  does  not  vary.  And  we  are 
now-  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  violent 
emergencies.  Tlie  special  sin  of  the 
lime  is  lawdessness  or  lawless  seltishness 
— the  reign  of  every  man’s  special  inter¬ 
est,  or  of  whatever  every  man  thinks  his 
sjiecial  interest,  in  antagonism  to  that  of 
the  species  in  general,  and  of  all  and 
every  other  man.  Ours  is  a  day  in  which 
every  man  does  his  work  for  his  pay, 
and  for  no  other  motive ;  in  which  ex¬ 
cellence  has  ceased  to  be  desired  or 
thought  desirable,  and  fame,  that  last  in¬ 
firmity  of  noble  minds,  has  gone  out  of 
fashion — a  day  in  which  we  no  longer 
care  what  becomes  of  our  neighbors,  but 
centre  all  our  thoughts  on  ourselves. 
Ours  is  the  age  of  trades-unions — socie¬ 
ties  which  (w'hatever  advantage  may  be 
in  them,  a  question  which  it  is  not  our 
business  to  discuss)  hold  their  members 
down  to  a  level  of  compulsory  medio¬ 
crity  and  wield  over  their  enemies  the 
mysterious  power  of  a  Vehme  Gericht  • 
of  competitions  in  which  a  man’s  ability 
to  govern  a  province  is  proved  by  his 
capacity  for  remembering  a  date  ;  a  day 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  of  mercan- 
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tile  dishonesty,  of  rampant  tradesman- 
ship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  real  evils  of  the  time.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  voices — not  sweet, 
perhaps,  but  serious  enough — to  ])ro- 
claim  it ;  voices,  no  doubt,  that  some¬ 
times  shriek  fanatically,  and  sometimes 
overstep  the  boundary  between  the 
ridiculous  and  the  sublime.  There  is 
Carlyle,  with  thunders  of  Jove,  with 
wild  lightning  and  storm-blasts,  bla¬ 
zing  and  resounding  in  the  upper  horizon 
— to  little  practical  purpose,  yet  with 
something  of  rugged  grandeur,  like  a 
Norse  demigod  ;  there  is  the  “philoso¬ 
pher  ”  in  and  out  of  Parli.ament,  perfect 
in  theoretical  wisdom,  and  logical  be¬ 
yond  all  human  possibilities ;  there  are 
the  tribunes  who  rave  against  aristo¬ 
crats,  and  the  champions  who  rave 
against  the  people ;  there  is,  to  go  from 
great  to  small,  the  “  Saturday  Review,” 
in  a  corner,  swearing,  blaspheming,  and 
tearing  its  hair  in  a  blast  against  all 
women.  In  short,  both  the  h.alves  and 
all  the  ranks  of  humanity  are  indicated 
before  many  tribunals,  and  a  very  true 
bill — too  true  a  bill  in  most  cases — is 
found  against  them.  The  prophets,  in 
their  rage  and  passion,  are  always  partly 
in  the  right.  It  w'ould  be  difficult,  in 
this  present  moment  of  commotion  and 
internal  ferment,  to  say  of  any  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong. 

But  it  is  a  totally  different  .affair  when 
we  come  to  schemes  to  set  all  this  wrong 
right.  Even  in  such  a  matter  as  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  how  many 
plans  are  afloat — what  wild  suggestions 
are  m.ade — how  bewildering  are  the 
chances  on  one  side  and  the  other !  How 
much  more  when  it  is  the  reformation 
of  a  nation  instead  of  the  tenure  of  so 
many  acres  of  soil !  Yet,  notwithstan<l- 
ing  the  difficulties  of  this  vast  subject, 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  ventured  ujwn  it.  His 
project  is  not  put  forth  in  one  formal 
scheme,  but  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  an  apparently  intel¬ 
ligent  working  man.  Their  destination 
is  the  most  appropriate  thing  in  them. 
Had  it  been  po.ssible  to  imagine  any 
intelligent  working  man  in  possession  of  a 
style  so  perfect  as  Mr.  Ruskin's,  tbe.se 
suggestions  for  a  new  code  of  national 
laws  would  have  been  exactly  such  as 
we  could  have  imagined  him  to  produce. 
The  lion  meetawith  the  lamb  in  this  new 
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but  ever-recurring  paradox.  The  dreams 
of  an  uneduaited  intelligence  and  the 
dreams  of  extreme  and  recluse  cultiva¬ 
tion  encounter  each  other  upon  common 
ground.  The  defect  in  both  is  the  same 
defect.  The  clever  artisan  who  is  su¬ 
perior  to  his  fellows,  who  reads  and 
thinks,  and  interests  the  educated  spec¬ 
tator,  goes  wildly  astray  in  his  visions 
of  the  better  time  that  is  coming,  be¬ 
cause  he  draws  all  his  ideas  of  it  from 
books  and  his  own  crude  reasonings,  and 
leaves  practical  considerations  aside  as 
unimportant  things.  The  student  who 
lives  in  his  library  and  his  orchard,  who 
takes  counsel,  he  also,  with  his  poets, 
and  with  the  birds  that  believe  in  him 
and  sing  him  their  secrets  outside,  does 
something  precisely  similar.  The  two 
are  each  other’s  natural  confidants  and 
companions.  The  one  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  other  by  free-will  or 
n.atural  constitution,  has  put  himself  out 
of  that  training-ground  of  actual  life  in 
which  all  the  complications,  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  humanity,  come  into  play. 
This  is  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
curious  foolishness.  Utopianism,  imprac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  suggestions  of  so 
many  men  whose  opinions  ought  to  be 
eminently  worth  having.  3Ien  who  have 
accumulated  all  kinds  of  information, 
and  to  whom  the  treasury  of  all  the  ages 
lies  open,  amaze  us  with  plans  as  i)retty 
and  as  futile  as  the  fancies  of  an  un- 
tnained  intellectuali«t,  or  the  generous 
visions  of  boy  or  girl  in  the  .age  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  all-belief.  Such  dreams  may  be 
noble  in  the  case  of  the  youth  ;  they  are 
pathetic  in  the  case  of  the  partially  edu¬ 
cated,  who  express  in  them  at  once  the 
beauty  and  the  weakness  of  superficial 
knowledge.  But  how  shall  we  desig¬ 
nate  them  in  the  case  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  to  whom  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  long  results  of  time  is  a 
duty,  who  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
lessons  of  history  and  the  capabilities  of 
life  ?  In  such  the  folly  is  monstrous,  the 
blindness  wellnigh  unpardonable  ;  for  it 
is  a  blindness  which  gives  itself  forth  as 
insight,  and  holds  out  a  reckless  hand 
to  guide  the  blind. 

We  will  do  our  iKJSt  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  an  idea  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  scheme,  for 
their  and  our  and  England’s  deliverance 
from  the  evils  th.at  overwhelm  us,  in  a 
consecutive  form ;  that  is,  we  will  give 
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his  proposals  in  such  sequence  as  we 
cati,  though  it  is  hard  to  know  precisely 
where  to  begin.  We  shall,  at  hazard, 
and  because  it  is  of  all  points  the  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  to  the  general 
world,  choose  the  period  of  youth,  the 
age  of  romance,  and  open  the  exposition 
by  a  sketch  of  what  will  be,  in  his  new- 
formed  world,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  youths  and  m.aidens.  As 
his  mode  is  to  expose  the  miserable  in¬ 
efficiency  of  our  present  arrangements, 
before  producing  his  plan  for  their  im¬ 
provement  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
after  a  painful  opening  up  of  the  subjects 
of  over-work,  and  of  ra.sh  and  improv¬ 
ident  marriages,  the  last  being,  in  the 
cases  he  mentions,  the  cause  of  the  first, 
and  the  whole  ending  in  premature  death, 
beggary,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  liber¬ 
ality  on  the  part  of  our  philosopher 
which  makes  him  unable  to  buy  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Flora  of  Jav.a,”  which  he 
particularly  wanted — th.at  he  proceeds 
to  his  own  suggestions  for  a  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Let  us  s.ay,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  singularly  indiscreet 
in  instancing  the  cases  in  which  his  help 
h.as  been  called  for.  Ilis  description  of 
the  poor  people  who  appe.aled  to  his  not 
silent  charity,  is  clear  enough  to  be,  no 
doubt,  identified  by  many.  It  may  be 
wrong  of  a  poor  barrister  to  die  and 
leave  a  widow  with  eight  children  pen¬ 
niless  on  the  world ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
very  wrong  for  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  be  on  the  brink  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Rut  still  that  is  no  reason  for 
holding  them  up  to  the  public  in  all  the  de¬ 
formity  of  their  social  wickedness.  The 
general  fact  is  strong  enough,  without 
tliesc  particular  instances.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  world  Avho 
would  rather  give  twenty  pounds  to  a 
poor  widow  than  to  Quantch  the  Book¬ 
seller  for  the  “Flora  of  J.ava; ”  and, im¬ 
portant  though  that  work  may  be,  and 
still  more  important  as  may  be  the  work 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have  produced 
by  its  aid,  still  there  are  instances  of 
self-denial  more  grievous.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  as  it  happens,  woidd  have  been  a 
great  deal  stronger  without  the  illustra¬ 
tions. 

But  now  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s  plan  to  pre¬ 
vent  imprudent  marriages,  and  to  secure 
such  unions  aa  will  not  lead  to  orphan 
asylums  and  death  by  over-work. 


“  You  leave  your  marriages, he  says,  “  to 
be  settled  by  supply  and  <lemand  instead  of 
whole.«ome  law.  And  thus,  among  your 
youths  and  maidens,  the  improvident,  incon¬ 
tinent,  selfish,  and  foolish  ones  marry  whether 
you  will  or  not,  and  beget  families  of  chil¬ 
dren,  necessarily  inheritors  in  a  great  degree 
of  those  natural  di.spositions,  and  for  whom, 
supposing  they  had  the  best  dispositions  in 
the  worlti,  you  have  thus  provided,  by  way 
of  educators,  the  foolishest  fathers  and  moth  - 
era  you  could  find.*  On  the  other  hand, 
whosoever  is  wise,  patient,  unselfish,  pure, 
among  your  youth,  you  keep  maid  or  bach¬ 
elor,  wasting  their  best  days  of  life  in  painful 
sacrific-e,  forbidding  them  tlieir  best  help  and 
best  rew’ard,  and  carefully  excluding  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  tenderness  from  any  offices  of  pa¬ 
rental  duty.  Is  not  this  a  beatific  and  beauti¬ 
fully  sagacious  scheme  for  a  Celestial  Empire 
such  aa  that  of  these  British  Isles  ?  .  .  . 

“  Briefly,  then,  and  in  main  points,  subject 
in  minor  ones  to  such  modifications  in  detail 
as  local  circumstances  and  characters  would 
render  expedient,  these  following  are  laws 
such  ns  a  prudent  nation  would  institute  re¬ 
specting  its  marriages.  Permission  to  marry 
should  be  the  reward  held  in  sight  of  its 
youth  during  the  entire  latter  part  of  the 
course  of  their  education,  and  it  should  be 
granted  as  the  national  attestation  that  the 
first  portion  of  their  lives  had  been  rightly 
fulfilled.  It  should  not  be  attainable  without 
earnest  and  consistent  effort,  though  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to 
make  such  effort,  and  the  granting  of  it  should 
be  a  public  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
youth  or  maid  to  whom  it  was  given  had 
lived  within  their  proper  sphere  a  modest 
and  virtuous  life,  and  had  attained  such  skill 
in  their  proper  handicraft,  and  in  arts  of 
household  economy,  aa  might  give  well- 
founded  expectations  of  their  being  able  hon¬ 
orably  to  maintain  and  teach  their  children. 
No  girl  should  receive  her  permission  to 
marry  before  her  17th  birthday,  nor  any 
youth  before  his  21st,  and  it  should  be  a 
point  of  somewhat  distinguished  honor  with 
both  sexes  to  gain  their  permission  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  18fh  and  22d  year,  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  disgrace  not  to  have  gained  it  at  least 
before  the  close  of  their  21st  and  24th.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  in  any  wise  has- 


*  Hero  Mr.  Ruskin  interposes  a  parenthesis. 
(“  The  only  rational  sentence  in  their  letters,  usu¬ 
ally,  is  the  invariable  one  in  which  they  declare 
themselves  ‘  incapable  of  providing  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education.’”  lie  has  just  before  quoted  a 
letter  from  an  artist’s  wife  asking  for  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  in  which  this  sentence 
occurs.  Poor  mothers,  who  may  chance  to  have 
a  visionary  faith  in  the  great  writer,  bew’arel 
Other  men  may  equally  refuse  to  grant  your 
prayers ;  but  few  are  likely  to  turn  a  happy  sen¬ 
tence  by  means  of  such  pitiful  petitions. 
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ten  actual  marriage,  but  onlr  that  they  should 
hold  it  a  point  of  honor  to  have  the  right  to 
marry.  In  every  year  there  should  be  two 
festivals — one  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  one  at 
the  feast  of  harvest-home  in  each  district — 
at  which  festivals  their  permission  to  marry 
should  be  given  publicly  to  the  maidens  and 
youths  who  had  won  them  in  that  halt-year ; 
and  they  should  be  crowned,  the  maids  by 
the  old  French  title  of  rosieres,  and  the 
youths,  perhaps,  by  some  name  rightly  de¬ 
rived  from  our  supposed  signification  of  the 
word  ‘bachelor’  ‘laurel  frait,’  and  so  led  in 
procession,  with  music  and  singing,  through 
the  city  sti^t  and  village  lane,  and  the  day 
ended  with  feasting  of  the  poor,  but  not  with 
feasting  theirs,  except  quietly  at  their 
homes.” 

Listen,  ye  heavens,  and  O  earth  !  this 
is  how  the  first  great  social  difficulty  of 
England  is  to  be  cured. 

This  pretty  Watteau  picture,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  the  beginning.  When  we 
have  led  our  rosieres  and  our  bachelors 
through  the  streets,  with  music  and 
singing — a  little  ceremonial  which,  when 
conducted  by  way  of  Bond  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  will  be  a  sight  for  the  gods 
— we  h.ave  but  completed  the  preface, 
and  have  yet  a  hundred  things  to  think 
of.  We  w'ill  not  ask  Mr,  Hnskin  if  he 
is  aware  of  the  fine  strokes  of  wit  to  be 
found  in  French  dramas  in  respect  to 
these  same  rosieres,  but  .assume  tnem  to 
be  just  wh.at  he  supposes  them — spot¬ 
less  young  creatures  brought  up  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  instructions  in 
the  “  Ethics  of  Dust,”  to  dance,  sing, 
dress,  and  cook,  the  great  arts  .and  of¬ 
fices  of  women,  and  taught  to  consider 
this  permission  to  marry  as  the  great 
object  of  their  existence  ;  a  mode  of 
education  differing  from  most  recent 
suggestions,  but  yet  proposed  on  the 
whole  by  as  competent  a  critic  as  M. 
Duruy,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
.assessors,  or  the  “  Saturday  Review,” 
the  princip.al  authorities  on  the  subject. 
We  go  on,  however,  to  the  nec.e88ary 
steps  which  follow'.  Mr.  Kuskin  does 
not  inform  us  that  these  young  gradu- 
.ates  in  life  are  to  be  publicly  guided  in 
their  choice  of  partners.  On  this  point 
we  have  only  mysterious  hints  about  the 
“  regulation  of  marriage  about  look¬ 
ing  after  the  m.arriages  of  the  ])Oor,  in 
order  to  correct  irregularities  of  feature 
and  expression  among  their  descend¬ 
ants  ;  and  “  giving  some  of  the  attention 
to  the  conditions  aftecting  the  race  of 


man,  w'hich  has  hitherto  only  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  those  which  may  better  its  races 
of  cattle,”  For  the  moment,  how’ever, 
it  seems  plain  that  our  philosopher  has 
shrunk  from  direct  legislation  on  this 
subject.  He  has  left  the  young  people 
to  their  own  likings,  or  to  a  vague  gen¬ 
eral  direction.  We  are  left  to  imagine 
that  they  do  make  a  selection  and  settle 
into  pairs,  and  here  again  the  beneficent 
paternal  lawgiver  steps  in. 

“  Every  bachelor  and  rosiere  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  daim,  if  they  needed  it,  according  to 
their  position  in  life,  a  fixed  income  from  tlie 
State,  for  seven  years  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  for  the  setting  up  of  their  home ; 
and  however  rich  they  mi^t  be  by  inherit¬ 
ance,  their  income  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exceed  a  given  sum  proportioned  to  their 
rank  for  the  seven  years  following  that  in 
which  they  had  obtained  their  permission  to 
marry,  but  should  accumulate  in  the  trust 
of  the  State  until  that  seventh  year  in  which 
they  should  be  put  (on  certun  conditions) 
finally  in  possession  of  their  property ;  and 
the  men  thus  necessarily  not  before  their 
twenty-eight,  nor  usually  later  than  their 
thirty-first  year,  become  eligible  to  offices  of 
State ;  so  that  the  rich  and  poor  should  not 
be  sharply  separated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  life,  but  the  one  supported  against  the 
first  stre.<s  of  it  long  enough  to  enable  them 
by  proper  forethought  and  economy  to  se¬ 
cure  tlieir  footing;  and  the  other  trained 
somewhat  in  the  use  of  moderate  means,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  permitted  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  abundant  ones.  And  of  the  sources 
from  which  those  State  incomes  for  the  mar¬ 
ried  poor  should  be  supplied,  or  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  of  our  youth  whose  conduct 
rendered  it  advisable  to  refuse  them  permis¬ 
sion  to  marry,  I  defer  what  I  have  to  say  till 
we  come  to  the  general  subjects  of  taxation 
and  national  discipline.” 

These  latter  questions  are  not  at¬ 
tained  to  in  the  present  volume,  so  that 
w'o  can  throw  no  light  on  the  two  im¬ 
portant  matters  .above  indicated ;  nor 
are  we  able  to  say  what  amount  of  der¬ 
eliction  of  duty,  what  depth  of  igno¬ 
rance  of  proper  handicrafts  and  aits  of 
domestic  economy,  would  disqualify  our 
boys  and  girls  for  the  rank  of  bachelors 
and  rosieres.  We  may  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  point,  that  ]SIr.  Kuskin  has 
a — 

“  Long-fixed  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  a  healthful 
spirit  of  social  economy  would  be  the  restraint 
of  the  properties  ana  incomes  of  the  upper 
classes  within  certain  fixed  limits.  The 
temptation,”  he  adds,  "  to  use  any  energy  in 
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the  accumulation  of  wealth  being  thus  re¬ 
moved,  another  and  a  higher  ideal  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  advanced  life  would  be  necessarily 
created  in  the  national  mind  :  by  withdrawal 
of  those  who  had  attained  the  prescribed  lim¬ 
its  of  wealth  from  commercial  competitions, 
earlier  worldly  success  and  earlier  marriage, 
with  all  its  beneficent  moral  results,  would 
become  possible  to  the  young;  while  the 
older  men  of  active  intellect,  whose  sagacity 
is  now  lost  or  warped  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  meanest  interests,  would  be  in¬ 
duced  unselfishly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the 
superintendence  of  public  institutions  or  fur¬ 
therance  of  public  advantage.  Out  of  this 
class  it  would  be  found  natural  and  prudent 
always  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  of  the  Commons.” 

The  picturesqueness  at  least  of  this 
scheme  is  even  more  distinctly  visible 
than  that  of  the  previous  sketch.  Let 
us  imagine  the  flood  of  elderly  person¬ 
ages  sent  back  to  us  from  the  City  when 
the  mystic  numerals  are  set  against  their 
names,  and  their  wealth  has  reached  that 
point  of  well-defined  perfection ;  the 
merchants  stopped  at  their  office  doors, 
and  the  manufacturers  sent  back  from 
their  manufactories ;  even  such  a  thing 
might  be  as  that  a  l)enignant  and  pater¬ 
nal  Government  should  take  gently  the 
pencil  from  the  hand  of  the  successful 

f>ainter,  the  pen  from  that  of  the  popu- 
ar  author.  “  Enough,”  would  England 
say,  shutting  the  ledgers,  the  looms,  the 
libraries ;  and  it  is  of  courge  quite  natu- 
ntl  that  the  dismissed  w'orkers  should 
spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
country  without  delay,  and  look  after 
museums  and  public  libraries.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  employ  but 
few;  but  Mr.  Kuskin  must  feel  that  the 
gain  to  public  instruction  from  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  such  emeriti  would  be 
unspeakable.  No  doubt  the  regulations 
to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  born  to  an  income  beyond  that  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  State,  will  be  worked  out 
along  with  other  details  of  this  most 
feasible  and  reasonable  proposition. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  our  law¬ 
giver  suggests  that  this  law,  which 
“  would  never  be  imposed  on  themselves 
by  the  upper  classes,”  should  be  “  grad¬ 
ually  brought  into  force  from  beneath, 
without  any  violent  or  impatient  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  The  suggestion  is  certanily 
a  strange  one ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Kuskin  is  a  Radical  and 


a  Leveller.  He  is  “a  thoroughbred 
Tory  and  Conservative,”  and  as  such,  of 
course,  incapable  of  any  proposal  of  a 
revolutionary  kind. 

All  this  time,  however,  we  have  left 
our  young  couples  married  and  with  their 
State  allowance  for  seven  years  to  make 
themselves  comfortable.  They  have  been 
so  paired  as  to  secure  good  looks  and 
perfect  health  for  their  children,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  become  the  care 
of  the  State.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  charge,  and 
be  intluenced  by  the  individual  fancies 
of  their  parents  for  some  small  measure 
of  time,  Mr.  Kuskin  does  not  tell  us  ;  nor 
indeed  are  we  sure  whether  we  are  not 
doing  great  injustice  to  his  young  couples 
by  supposing  that  they  may  have  in¬ 
dividual  fimeies;  but,  however,  by  the 
lime  the  new-born  citizens  are  fit  for 
school,  the  State  is  to  be  ready  to  relieve 
their  progenitors  of  all  trouble.  “  The 
first  elements  of  State  education  should 
be  calculated  equally  for  the  advantage 
of  every  order  of  person,” — which,  we 
presume  from  what  follows,  is  to  say 
that  all  are  to  begin  school  together, 
[>easant  and  prince.  The  first  tiling 
taught  them  is  to  be  “  the  laws  of  healtli 
and  exercises  enjoined  by  them,” — a 
study  to  which,  even  in  the  present  im- 
jierfect  state  of  affairs,  we  are  apt  to 
believe  but  too  much  attention  to  be 
given  in  our  great  public  schools  as  at 
present  existing.  The  difference  of  the 
schools  in  Mr.  Kuskin's  new  world  seems 
to  be  that  all  the  population  will  meet 
in  them  without  distinction  of  class- 
They  must  be  “in  fresh  country  and 
amidst  fresh  air,  and  have  great  extents 
of  land  attached  to  them  in  permanent 
estate.”  Nor  is  Eton  itself  so  liberal 
in  the  exercises  provided  as  Mr.  Kuskin 
will  be.  His  elementary  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  to  consist  of  “  riding,  running, 
all  the  honest  personal  exercises  of  ot- 
fence  and  defence”  (in  which,  of  course, 
le  boxe  would  figure  in  the  first  rank), 
“and  music.”  Eton,  as  we  have  said, 
does  not  attempt  anything  so  liberal. 
The  exercises  ot  offence  and  defence  are 
there  left  to  nature,  and  riding  is  forbid¬ 
den  ;  so  that  the  new  system  will  appeal 
much  more  to  all  gentlemanly  sympa¬ 
thies  than  does  the  old. 

“  Next  to  these  bodily  accomplishments,  the 
two  great  mental  graces  should  be  taught, 
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Reverence  and  Compassion;  not  that  these 
are  in  a  literal  sense  to  be  ‘  taught,'  for  they 
are  innate  in  every  well-bom  human  crea¬ 
ture,  but  they  have  to  be  developed,  exactly 
as  the  strf'ngth  of  the  body  must  be  by  de¬ 
liberate  and  constant  exercise.  ...  To 
test  reverence  rightly  is  to  attach  it  to  the 
right  persons  and  things:  first  by  setting 
over  your  youths  masters  whom  they  cannot 
but  love  and  respect;  next  by  gathering  for 
them  out  of  past  history  whatever  has  been 
most  worthy  in  human  deeds  and  human  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and  leading  them  continually  to  dwell 
ujwn  such  instances,  making  this  the  prin¬ 
cipal  element  of  emotional  excitement  to 
them  ;  and  lastly  by  letting  them  justly  feel, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  smallness  of  tlieir  own 
powers  and  knowledge  as  compared  with  the 
attainments  of  others.*  Compassion,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  is  to  be  taught  chiefly  by  making 
it  a  point  of  honor  collaterally  with  courage, 
and  in  the  same  rank  (as  indeed  the  com¬ 
plement  and  evidence  of  courage),  so  that  in 
the  code  of  unwritten  school  law,  it  shall  be 
held  as  shameful  to  have  done  a  cruel  thing 
as  a  cowardly  one.  .  .  .  Reverence,  then, 
and  compassion  we  are  to  teach  primarily, 
and  with  these,  as  the  bond  and  guardian  of 
them,  truth  of  spirit  and  word,  of  thoughts 
and  right  Truth,  earnest  and  passionate, 
sought  for  like  a  treasure  and  kept  like  a 
crown.  This  teaching  of  tnith  as  a  habit 
will  be  the  chief  work  the  master  has  to  do ;  and 
it  will  enter  into  all  parts  of  education.  First, 
you  must  accustom  the  children  to  close  ac¬ 
curacy  of  statement ;  this  both  as  a  principle 
of  honor  and  an  accomplishment  of  lan¬ 
guage,  making  them  try  always  who  shall 
speak  truest,  both  as  regards  the  fact  he  has 
to  relate  or  express,  not  concealing  or  exag¬ 
gerating,  and  as  regards  the  provision  of  the 
words  we  express  it  in,  thus  making  truth 
(which  indeed  it  is)  the  test  of  perfect  lan¬ 
guage,  and  giving  the  intensity  of  a  moral 
purpose  to  the  study  and  art  of  words,  thus 
carrying  this  habit  of  accuracy  into  all  habits 
of  thought  and  observation  also,  so  as  always 
to  think  of  things  as  they  truly  are,  and  to 
$ee  them  as  they  truly  are  as  far  as  in  us  rests. 

.  .  .  For  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
reasons,  the  principal  subjects  of  education 
after  history  ought  to  be  natural  science  and 
mathematics;  but  with  respect  to  these 
studies  your  schools  would  require  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  groups,  one  for  children  who 
will  probably  have  to  live  in  cities,  one  for 
those  who  will  live  in  the  country,  and  one 
for  those  who  will  live  at  sea — the  schools 
for  these  last  of  course  being  always  placed 

*  This  one  little  touch  of  real  good  sense  and 
judgment  shows  strongly  amid  the  exalted  non¬ 
sense  which  surrounds  it  To  teach  dead  lan¬ 
guages  may  or  may  not  be  the  soul  of  education  ; 
hut  where  is  the  schoolmaster  that  would  under¬ 
take  to  teach  a  mental  grace? 
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on  the  coast.  And  for  children  whose  life  is 
to  be  in  cities,  the  subjects  of  study  should 
be,  as  far  as  their  dispositions  will  allow  of  it, 
mathematics  and  the  arts;  for  children  who 
are  to  live  in  the  country,  natural  history  of 
birds,  insects,  and  plants,  together  with  agri¬ 
culture  taught  practically  ;  and  for  children 
who  are  to  be  seamen,  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  and  the  natural  history  of  sea-fish 
and  sea-biMs." 

When  our  lawgiver  has  to  come  to 
this  point,  finding  it  all  perfectly  plain 
s.'iiling,  and  entertaining  no  doubt  that 
moral  qualities  may  be  taught  in  liis 
schools  instead  of  Greek  or  Latin,  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  It 
strikes  him  all  at  once  that  there  is  a 
weak  point  in  his  armor.  “Probably,” 
he  cries,  “you  may  say  after  they  have 
learned  to  ride  and  fence  and  sing,  and 
know  birds  and  flowers,  it  will  [)e  little 
to  their  liking  to  make  themselves  into 
tailors,  carpi-nters,  shoemakers,  black¬ 
smiths,  and  the  like.  And  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  you,”  adds  the  candid  philo¬ 
sopher,  “as  to  the  exceeding  probability 
of  some  such  reluctance  on  their  part, 
which  will  be  a  very  awkward  state  of 
things  indeed,  since  we  can  by  no  means 
get  on  without  tailoring  and  shoemak- 
ings,  and  one  to  be  meditated  upon  very 
seriously  in  next  letter.” 

But  by  the  lime  Mr.  Kuskin  has  come 
to  the  next  letter  he  has  managed  to 
give  his  problem  the  slip.  He  allow’s 
that  it  is  not  be  ex|)ected  that  “  a  youth 
properly  educated — a  good  rider,  musi¬ 
cian,  and  well-grounded  scholar  in  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy  ” — should  like  to  be  made 
a  tailor  or  a  coalheaver ;  and  then  he 
turns  upon  his  supposed  questioners, 
“my  sensible  and  polite  friends,”  in¬ 
dignantly,  and  asks  them  if  “  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  the  knowledge,  the  active 
pow'ers  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  certain 
portion  of  mankind  from  childhood  up- 
w'ard,  so  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
conceive  of  any  state  better  than  the  one 
they  were  bom  in,  nor  possess  any  knowl¬ 
edge  or  acqtiirements  inconsistent  wdth 
the  coarseness  or  disturbitig  the 
monotony  of  their  vulgar  occupation  ?  ” 
This,  of  course,  is  simply  begging  the 
question ;  for  he  himself  has  granted 
that  tailors  and  shoemakers  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  escape  from  the  difficulty 
of  having  made  such  homely  craftsmen 
impossible,  our  law'giver  immediately 
turns  to  another  side  of  the  dilemma  in 
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M’hich  he  has  placed  himself.  Siippoeiiipf 
the  coalheavers  to  be  found,  what  would 
be  made  of  the  rest?  He  should  want 
no  soldiers  in  his  new  economy,  “  for  a// 
my  boys  would  be  soldiers;  lawyers 
should  be  b.mished  altogether  from  the 
country ;  doctors  would  be  of  no  use  to 
this  athletic  population,  .and  would 
starve ;  clergymen  we  should  want,  but 
of  a  totally  different  character  from  the 
existing  class.” 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  answer  to  our  difficulty 
is  thus  to  produce  another.  He  winds 
up  with  a  scornful  suggestion  that  the 
two  great  classes  of  religionists,  the 
evangelicals  and  ritualists,  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  take  upon  them,  by  way  of  a 
proof  of  their  Christian  humility,  the 
“  servile  offices  ”  for  which  his  pupils 
would  be  too  well  educated.  We  scarce¬ 
ly  like  to  venture  to  remind  our  teacher 
that  the  children  of  these  very  ritualists 
and  evangelicals  might  perhaps  have 
faces  of  angelical  expression  as  well  as 
the  children  in  St.  Giles’s,  and  that  their 
benighted  fathers  could  only  last  out  a 
certain  time,  so  that  it  w'ould  be  short¬ 
sighted  and  improvident  to  trust  to  them 
as  providing  a  constant  supply  of  hew¬ 
ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  w’ater.  The 
question  demands  deeper  consideration 
than  he  has  chosen  to  give  it.  Who  are 
to  be  the  tailors  and  the  coalheavers  in 
the  new'  England  ? — if  not  the  young 
fellows  who  can  ride  and  fence,  who  shall 
fulfil  these  necessary  functions?  Or 
must  we  accept  it  as  Mr  Ruskin’s  inten¬ 
tion  that  w'e  should  all  fall  back  after 
this  perfect  training  on  the  economy  of 
primitive  times,  and  become  every  man 
his  own  tailor  and  shoemaker?  Shall 
we  all  weave  our  homespun,  and  make 
and  wear  it  ?  Shall  we  re-establish 
among  us  the  habits  of  the  d.ay  when 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  ?  It  was  as 
good  a  system  as  another,  or  perhaps 
better,  as  Lord  Dundreary  says;  and  a 
man  w’ho  could  ride  and  fence,  &c., 
might  not  have  the  same  reluctance  in 
making  his  own  shoes  that  he  would 
have  in  making  shoes  for  his  neighbors. 
In  this  w'ay  everybody  would  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  The  born  coalheaver,  after 
he  came  in  from  his  daily  canter  in  the 
Park,  might  not  refuse  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  replenish  his  ow'n  coal-cellar. 
The  lordling,  after  he  had  run  through 
the  chief  airs  in  the  last  opera,  or  prac¬ 


ticed  a  difficult  sonata,  might  take  a  turn 
at  a  coat  for  the  evening,  and  thus  keep 
himself  out  of  mischief.  A  sweet  un.a- 
nimity  would  thus  be  established  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
same  noble  educational  establishment, 
though  there  would,  we  fear,  be  little  un¬ 
animity  in  the  cut  of  their  garments. 
And  the  men  who  could  neither  be 
soldiers,  lawyers,  nor  doctors,  might 
each  keep  his  children  in  boots  without 
any  loss  of  self  respect.  At  least  if  he 
could  not,  we  don’t  see  W’here  the  boots 
would  come  from,  nor  does  Mr.  Ruskin. 
The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem 
is  one  which  we  dare  but  w’hisper  under 
our  breath.  Perhaps  this  crowning 
generation,  bom  of  the  w’edded  rosl^res, 
trained  at  the  schools  of  a  new'  world, 
may  be  intended  as  a  solemn  climax  to 
the  population  of  England,  not  to  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  at  all,  but  to  die  of 
their  own  perfection,  with  no  children 
to  seek  boots  or  training  from  them,  the 
jfeur  of  humanity,  the  culmination 
and  apotheosis  of  our  race. 

We  cannot  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  intends  this.  lie  means  the 
tailoring  and  shoemaking  to  get  itself 
done  somehow' ;  and  might  w'e  not  avail 
ourselves  here  of  the  prophetic  warn¬ 
ings  of  another  great  social  philosopher, 
and  suggest  that  the  women  should  be 
made  to  do  them — those  wom<?n  of  whom 
the  “  Saturday  Review”  despairs  ? 
Being  good  for  nothing  else,  and  not, 
we  suppose,  being  trained  to  ride  and 
fence,  why  should  not  they  be  put  into 
the  servile  occupations  ?  Is  not  this  the 
case  in  all  the  free  primitive  nations — 
those  glorious  pristine  races  whom  civili¬ 
zation  has  not  spoiled  ? 

Our  chief  reason  for  suggesting  this 
simple  W'ay  out  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  provided  for  the  rule 
and  government  of  his  new  world,  and 
consequently  cannot  mean  it  to  come  to 
a  speedy  end.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  all  incomes  are  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  a  certain  limit,  and  every 
man  who  has  attained  to  that  limit  is  to 
be  turned  adrift,  and  made  use  of  in  the 
way  of  looking  after  museums.  Thus 
the  population  is  clearly  accounted  for, 
and  in  the  most  symmetrical  way. 
First,  the  bachelors  who  are  led  through 
the  streets  with  music  and  singing,  each 
with  his  permission  to  marry  in  his 
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pocket ;  then  the  young  couples  with  an 
allowance  from  Govenjment,  and  their 
children,  who  are  all  learning  to  fence 
and  ride  under  the  rational  inspection  of 
the  State ;  and,  lastly,  the  apex  of  all, 
the  fathers  who  have  made  as  much 
money  as  it  is  lawful  to  make,  and  who 
have  retired  to  South  Kensington  and 
the  Boilers.  Now  we  come  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  government  of  this  picturesque  and 
well-constructed  society.  So  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  to  be  abolished ;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed.  Paterfamilias,  from  the  office 
where  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
more  money,  may  step  in  there  and 
make  himself  comfortable ;  but  the  ac¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  State  are  to  be  the 
Bishop  and  the  Duke.  The  bishop  is 
not  exactly  the  solemn  personage  in 
lawn  sleeves  whom  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  in  connection  with  that  title.  He  will 
be  fou!id  described  in  “  Sesame  and 
Lilies”  in  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth 
pages  of  the  same.  The  description  is 
rather  a  vague  one.  It  is  one  which 
“the  ecclesiastical  journals  laughed  at 
as  a  rhapsody  when  the  book  came  out, 
none  having  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
I  meant ;  nor  indeed  do  I  well  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise,”  says  Mr.  Rnskin 
with  magnificent  superiority.  We, 
however,  less  modest  than  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  journals,  have  a  kind  of  notion  of 
w'hat  he  means.  He  tells  us  that  “the 
first  thing  a  bishop  has  to  do  is  at 
least  to  put  himself  in  a  position  in 
which  at  any  moment  he  can  obtain  the 
history  from  childhood  of  every  living 
soul  in  his  diocese,  and  of  its  present 
state.  Down  in  that  back  street,  Bill 
and  Nancy  knocking  each  other’s  teeth 
out — does  the  bishop  know  all  about 
it  ?  Has  he  had  his  eye  upon  them  ? 
Can  he  circumstantially  explain  to  us 
how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating 
Nancy  about  the  head  ?  If  he  cannot, 
he  is  no  bishop,  though  he  had  a  mitre 
as  high  as  Salisbury  steeple.”  We 
humbly  venture  to  conclude  from  this 
that  a  bishop,  according  to  Mr.  Riiskin, 
is  what  many  people  believe  the  office 
to  be — an  overseer,  not  over  priests  and 
pastors,  but  over  souls, — in  short,  a  par¬ 
ish  priest,  and  nothing  less  or  more ;  a 
fact  which  he  has  chosen  to  disguise 
under  the  title  of  bishop,  popularly  sup- 
]x>sed  to  moan  something  quite  different. 
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he  himself  alone  knows  why.  Suppo¬ 
sing  this  to  be  the  case,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  place  held  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
new  social  economy  by  this  important 
functionary. 

“  Putting  all  questions  of  forms  and  names 
aside,  the  thing  actually  needing  to  be  done 
is  this — that  over  every  hundred  (or  some  not 
much  greater  number)  of  the  families  com¬ 
posing  a  Christian  State,  there  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  an  overseer  or  bishop,  to  render  ac¬ 
count  to  the  State  of  every  individual  of 
these  families,  and  to  have  care  both  of  their 
interest  and  conduct  to  such  an  extent  as 
they  may  be  willitig  to  admit,  or  as  their 
faults  may  justify ;  so  that  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  person,  however  humble,  to 
sufler  from  unknown  want  or  live  in  unre¬ 
cognized  crime;  such  help  and  observance 
being  rendered  without  ofhciousness  either  of 
interference  or  inquisition  (the  limits  of  both 
being  determined  by  national  law),  but  with 
the  patient  and  gentle  watclifulness  which 
true  Christian  pastors  now  exercise  over  their 
flocks,  only  with  a  higher  legal  authority, 
presently  to  be  defined,  of  interference  on 
due  occasion.  And  with  this  further  func¬ 
tion,  that  such  overseers  should  be  not  only 
the  pastors,  but  the  biographers  of  their  peo¬ 
ple, — a  written  statement  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  each  family  being  an¬ 
nually  required  to  be  rendered  by  them  to  a 
superior  State  officer.  These  records,  laid  up 
in  public  offices,  would  soon  furnish  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  families  whom  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  nation  to  advance  in  posi¬ 
tion  or  distin^ish  with  honor,  and  aid  by 
such  reward  as  it  should  be  the  object  of  every 
Government  to  distribute,  no  less  punctually, 
and  far  more  frankly,  than  it  distributes  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  whilst  the  mere  fact  of  permanent 
record  being  kept  of  every  event  of  imfior- 
tance,  whether  disgraceful  or  worthy  of 
praise,  in  each  family,  would  of  itself  be  a 
deterrent  from  crime,  and  a  stimulant  to 
well-deserving  conduct,  far  beyond  mere 
punishment  or  reward." 

Let  us  take  our  breath  a  little  after 
this.  If  there  was  any  probability  in 
the  nature  of  things  oi  Mr.  Ruskin  be¬ 
coming  the  lawgiver  of  England,  should 
not  we  all  do  well  to  follow  the  steps  of 
another  philosopher,  for  whom  this  poor 
island  appears  more  and  more  a  failure, 
over  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  prevision  of 
the  time  when  his  bishop  would  furnish 
a  yearly  biographical  sketch  of  him  and 
his  family  and  all  their  doings,  to  the 
State,  which  promjtted  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  to  shake  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  worthier  place. 
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We  too  will  faire  nos  jxiquets  before 
this  searching  enactment  becomes  law. 
Long  ago  in  the  distant  ages,  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  travelled  in  a  German 
Schnellpost  with  an  old  lady,  English  by 
birth,  whose  home  was  by  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  who  was  eloquent  on 
this  very  quality  of  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment.  Nobody,  she  said,  could  be  lost 
or  hide  himself  in  guilty  obscurity  who 
lived  under  the  Austrian  rule.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  history,  .antecedents,  and 
prospects,  was  alw'ays  to  be  found  at  the 
nearest  police  office.  It  was  a  system 
beneficent,  and  almost  divine,  w'hich 
only  such  a  government  as  that  of  Aus¬ 
tria  could  have  carried  out.  In  those 
days  most  people  were  young,  and  one 
listened  with  comic  respect  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  our  now  lawgiver  goes  fur¬ 
ther  th.an  our  old  lady.  It  is  in  Eng¬ 
land — irregular,  many-comered,  eccen¬ 
tric  England,  where  every  man’s  house 
is  (said  to  be)  his  castle,  and  intrusion 
on  your  neighbor  is  the  sin  of  sins — 
that  this  beautiful  arrangement  is  to 
come  into  being.  All  our  little  errors 
of  judgment ;  what  our  brothers  were 
about  that  time  when  they  >vere  absent 
from  home,  and  the  mother’s  eyes  were 
red  ;  whose  debts  had  to  be  paid  ;  what 
burdens  h.ad  to  be  taken  up;  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  slips  and  troubles,  to  be  chronicled 
by  our  ovei-seer,  .and  laid  up  in  the  State 
records  for  ever  and  ever,  from  year  to 
year!  Before  th.at  time  comes,  oh  in¬ 
nocent  households,  people  not  living  re¬ 
cluse  in  gardens,  but  astir  among  the 
agonies,  the  secret  passions,  the  ])angs 
and  martyrdoms  of  life,  let  us  pull  up 
our  8t.akes  and  fold  our  tents,  and  move 
away  into  the  silence  and  the  wilderness, 
where  no  prying  philosopher  nor  chron¬ 
icling  bishop  ever  peeps  into  our  sacred 
gates ! 

There  is,  however,  another  office  above 
that  of  a  bishop  w'hich  has  yet  to  be  set 
forth.  This  is  the  office  of  Duke,  which 
is  exphained  as  follows  : — 

“  Above  those  bishops  or  pastors  who  are 
only  to  be  occupied  in  affairs  of  familiar  su- 

F>ervision  and  help,  should  be  appointed 
ligher  officers  of  State,  having  executive  au¬ 
thority  over  as  large  districts  as  might  be 
conveniently  (according  to  the  number  and 
circumstances  of  their  inhabitant*)  committed 
to  their  care  ;  officers  who,  according  to  tiie 
reports  of  the  pastors,  should  enforce  or  mit¬ 


igate  the  operation  of  too  rigid  general  law, 
and  determine  measures  exceptionally  neces¬ 
sary  for  public  advantage.  For  instance,  the 
general  law  being  that  all  children  of  the  ope¬ 
rative  classes  at  a  certain  age  should  be  sent 
to  the  public  schools,  these  superior  officers 
should  have  power,  on  the  reports  of  the 
pastors,  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of 
children  who  had  sick  parents  to  take  charge 
of,  or  whose  home-life  seemed  to  be  one  of 
greater  advantage  for  them  than  that  of  the 
common  schools,  and  who,  for  any  like  cause, 
might  justifiably  claim  remission.  And  it 
being  the  general  law  that  the  entire  body  of 
the  public  should  contribute  to  the  cost,  and 
divide  the  profits,  of  all  necessary  public 
works  and  undertakings,  as  roads,  mines, 
harbors,  and  the  like,  and  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  should  be  permitted  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  private  speculators,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  officer  to  collect  what¬ 
ever  information  was  accessible  respecting 
such  sources  of  public  profit ;  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  circumstances  in  Parliament,  and 
then,  with  Parliamentary  authority,  but  on 
his  own  sole  personal  responsibility,  to  see 
that  such  enterprises  were  conducted  hon¬ 
estly,  and  with  due  energy  and  order.” 

Such  is  to  be  the  Duke,  a  bustling, 
serious,  out-of-door  official,  evidently 
with  a  degree  of  possibility  about  him. 
At  least  his  Grace  would  press  less  hard 
upon  us  than  his  reverend  00116.12110,  and 
if  he  would  procure  us  some  dividend 
from  our  taxes,  some  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tion  of  profit  from  the  tolls  we  pay  and 
the  imposts  we  groan  under,  would  be  a 
highly  serviceable  official,  and  commend 
himself  to  all  our  hearts. 

These  principles  of  domestic  govern¬ 
ment  l»eing  settled,  Mr.  Buskin  goes  in¬ 
to  a  few  details  in  the  region  of  soci.il 
economy,  but,  unfortunately,  in  a  vague 
kind  of  way.  He  calls  the  book  in 
which  this  code  is  contained  the  “  Laws 
of  Work  but  it  is  clear  th.it  he  is  by 
no  means  so  sure  about  how  to  manage 
work  as  he  is  about  the  bachelors  and 
rosieres,  the  schools  for  riding  and  fen¬ 
cing,  and  the  bishops  and  dukes.  In 
general  the  rule  he  gives  is,  first,  that 
everybody  shall  do  everything  well ; 
second,  that  everybody  shall  bo  suffi¬ 
ciently  ]>aid  for  doing  so;  third,  that 
nobo(ly  sh.ill  be  too  much  paid.  There 
is  a  kind  of  approximation  in  the  two 
latter  provisions  to  the  law  of  the  trades- 
unions,  which  we  take  to  be  that,  first, 
everybody  should  be  paid  as  much  as  he 
can  manage,  by  fair  or  unfair  means,  to 
get  tor  his  work ;  and  second,  that  no- 
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body  shonld  be  permitted,  by  superior 
workmanship,  patience,  industry,  genius, 
or  the  like,  to  gain  more  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  this  general  view  Mr.  Kuskin 
agrees.  We  quote  below  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  co-operative  system,  which 
treat,  though  vaguely,  of  the  first  unfair 
advantage  which  a  man  has  over  others 
— that  of  capital ;  and  afterward  as  to 
the  second — that  of  skill  or  genius. 
His  views  on  the  former  subject  are  as 
follows : — 

“  The  question  is  really  whether  the  pro¬ 
fits,  which  are  at  present  taken,  as  his  own 
right,  by  the  person  whose  capital,  or  en- 
ergy,  or  ingenuity  has  made  him  head  of  the 
firm,  are  not  in  some  proportion  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  subordinates  of  it.  I  do 
not  wish  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  any  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  just  claims  of  capital,  or  as 
to  the  proportions  in  which  profits  ought  to 
be,  or  are  in  actually  existing  firms,  divided. 
I  merely  take  the  one  assured  and  essential 
condition  that  a  somewhat  larger  income  will 
be  in  co-operative  firms  secured  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  by  the  diminution  of  the  income 
of  the  chief.  And  the  general  tendency  of 
such  a  system  is  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
advancement  among  the  subordinates;  to 
stimulate  their  ambition ;  to  enable  them  to 
lay  by,  if  they  are  provident,  more  ample  and 
more  early  provision  for  declining  years ;  and 
to  form,  in  the  end,  a  vast  class  of  persons 
wholly  different  from  the  existing  operative- 
members  of  society,  possessing  each  a  mode¬ 
rate  experience.  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  exact  sum  which  is  divided  among 
them  more  than  their  present  wages,  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  man  who  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  takes  all  the  profits  of  tlie  business  would 
be  diminished,  and  the  acquirement  of  large 
private  fortune  by  regular  means,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  life  belon^ng  to  such  fortune, 
will  be  rendered  impossible  in  the  mercantile 
community.  The  magnitude  of  the  social 
change  hereby  involved,  and  the  consequent 
differences  in  the  moral  relations  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  have  not  as  yet  been  thought  of, 
much  less  estimated,  by  any  of  your  writers 
on  commercial  subjects.” 

Thus  the  system  to  be  adopted  under 
the  new  code  is  one  by  which  the  income 
of  every  clerk,  assistant,  and  w’orkman 
will  be  increast'd,  and  the  acquisition  of 
private  fortune  made  impossible.  As  to 
the  second  point — that  of  personal 
talent — the  deliverance  is  as  follows : — 

“  Large  fortunes  cannot  honestly  be  made 
by  the  work  of  any  one  man’s  hands  or  head. 
If  his  work  benefits  multitudes,  and  involves 
positions  of  high  trust,  it  may  be  (I  do  not 
say  it  it)  expedient  to  reward  him  with  great 


wealth  or  estate ;  but  fortune  of  this  kind  is 
freely  given  in  gratiyide  for  benefit,  not  as 
repayment  for  labor.  Also  men  of  peculiar 
genius  in  any  art,  if  the  public  can  enjoy  the 
product  of  their  genius,  may  set  it  at  almost 
any  price  they  choose ;  but  this,  I  will  show 
you  when  I  come  to  speak  of  art,  is  unlawful 
on  their  part,  and  ruinous  to  their  own 
powers.  Genius  must  not  be  .«old :  the  sale 
of  it  involves,  in  a  transcendental  but  per¬ 
fectly  true  sense,  the  guilt  both  of  simony 
and  prostitution.  Your  labor  only  may  be 
sold ;  your  soul  must  not.” 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that 
every  worker  must  become  a  stipendiary 
ot  the  State — that  all  the  profits  of  all 
the  trades,  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  must  go  into  one  immense  treasury, 
from  wdiich  the  whole  of  us — day-la¬ 
borers,  skilled  artisans,  merchants, 
painters,  scribblers,  poets,  and  all  the 
rest — shall  obtain,  “  according  to  the 
rank  of  it,  fair  pay  for  fair  labor  ” — a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  the  capital 
of  the  Barings  will  not  serve  them,  nor 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Kuskin  advance  his 
interests,  but  all  1)e  lost  in  a  blank  of 
equal  income  and  equal  rights.  We 
have  no  objections,  for  our  own  part,  to 
be  thus  on  a  level  with  the  last  law¬ 
giver  ;  but  yet  surely  he  is  aware  that 
the  world  is  not  a  new  w'orld  created 
yesterday,  but  an  old  world,  with  a  his¬ 
tory  showing  very  clearly  what  human 
nature  is,  and  the  princijdes  upon  which 
men  have  lived  and  labored  for  some 
few  thousand  years. 

Our  readers  will  probably  ask  with 
amaze  how^  it  is  possible  to  regard  with 
any  sort  of  gravity  this  system  of  im¬ 
possible  economy,  and  whether  anything 
but  inextinguishable  laughter  is  fit  criti¬ 
cism  for  sucli  a  scheme.  But  the  laugh¬ 
ter  with  which  such  dreams  must  l>e  re¬ 
ceived  is  always  tinctured  with  a  deep 
gravity.  The  folly  of  wisdom  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  thing,  and  the  egotism  and  self¬ 
worship  of  genius  is  more  lainentaV>le 
still.  Mr.  Kuskin  is  not  a  common  man 
nor  an  ordinary  critic ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
see  him  thus  holding  himself  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  men.  No  doubt  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing,  theoretically,  when  a  man  of 
high  attainments  applies  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and,  with  a 
friendliness  and  V)rotherrmes8  beyond 
praise,  enters  into  correspondence  with 
the  homely  artisan  whose  aspirations 
after  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
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have  so  just  a  claim  on  his  sympathy. 
But  there  is  a  drawback  even  to  such 
goodness.  The  artisan  may  be  no  way 
inferior  in  nature,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  any  prince 
or  peer.  But  yet,  the  gulf  of  education 
or  training  is  one  over  which  no  man 
can  pass  to  go  to  the  other,  any  more 
th.an  Lazarus  could.  The  want  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  more  than  it  seems  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Mr.  Kuskin's  humble  friends  may 
have  as  delicate  sensibilities  as  he  has. 
They  may  a|)preciate  and  enjoy  that  in¬ 
heritance  of  literature  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  every  Englishman.  They 
may  perceive  as  keenly  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  may  be  as  sensible  of  the 
broad  rules  of  justice  and  truth.  What 
they  cannot  have,  except  in  very  special 
instances,  is  that  artificial  experience — if 
w'e  may  use  such  a  word — which  is  given 
by  lil>eral  training  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  A  man  who  is  confined  all  his 
life  within  a  narrow  sphere  mmt  be  w'ant- 
ing  in  knowledge  of  all  these  curious 
complications  of  civilization,  all  the 
wonderful  network  of  opposed  interests, 
which  make  up  modern  life.  Time  or 
tempeniment  may  give  him  that  true 
wisdom,  insight,  and  human  toleration, 
which  are  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
sage,  w'ithin  the  bounds  of  his  personal 
influence.  But  an  uneducated  statesman 
is  about  the  one  impossibility.  Book- 
knowledge,  such  as  can  be  acquired 
wherever  there  is  a  library,  is  not 
enough  to  form  this  development  of 
human  power.  The  lowly  legislator 
dreams,  and  his  dreams  may  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  To  his  inexperienced  eyes  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  most  unlikely  results 
should  not  be  made  to  ensue.  He  has  a 
belief  in  power  even  when  he  resists  it, 
w'hich  exists  in  no  other  class.  In  the 
generosity  of  poverty  he  can  conceive 
of  any  surrender  of  fortune.  To  a  man 
who  must  always,  at  the  worst,  have  ten, 
twenty,  a  thousand  times  more  than  he 
has  at  his  best,  it  must  be  so  easj^  to  give 
up  the  imme.asurable  superfluity.  He 
believes  in  reason,  too,  with  a  simple 
faith  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
the  sublime  of  unreasonableness.  He 
thinks  the  world  may  be  convinced  by 
eloquence,  and  will  bend  to  truth,  and 
answer  infallibly  to  the  touch  of  the 
helm,  when  it  is  touched  by  Genius, 
Beneficence,  Wisdom.  There  is  a  beauty 


in  this  noble  folly  in  the  mind  of  the 
inexperienced  and  uneducated.  In  the 
abstract  it  is  finer,  perhaps,  purer,  more 
attractive,  than  anything  practicable. 
But  its  very  beauty  is  the  mark  of  its 
weakness.  It  is  a  thing  of  air  and 
clouds,  incapable  of  life. 

Such  is  precisely  the  system  which 
with  deadly  seriousness,  and  with  .all  the 
graces  of  genius,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  set  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  He  does  not  even  in¬ 
troduce  it  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
speculatist,  but  rather  with  the  air  of  a 
prophet,  who  knows  that  the  scheme  he 
propounds  is  absolutely  and  divinely 
right.  We  may  laugh  or  smile  or  cry 
at  the  exhibition,  so  far  as  he  is  himself 
concerned  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  anything  more  injurious  to  the  class 
which  he  specially  addresses.  We  do 
not  say  that  he  flatters  this  class ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gives  them  very  hard  hits 
on  many  occasions,  and  points  out  their 
practical  weaknesses  with  zeal  and  unc¬ 
tion.  The  harm  he  does  them  is,  that 
he  sanctions  by  his  example  their  own 
Utopian  fancies — that  he  justifies  this 
dreaming,  which  in  them  is  excusable, 
by  practicing  it  himself,  though  in  him 
it  is  inexcusable.  For  this  reason  the 
smile  with  which  we  began  to  consider 
his  co<le  sinks  into  seriousness.  In  his 
case,  peculiar  as  his  mind  is,  and  curious 
as  is  the  conjunction  of  absurdity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  beauty,  the  tenderest  grace 
of  thought  and  speech  with  the  utmost 
foolishness  of  suggestion,  the  mischief 
may  not  be  gre.at.  For  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
folly  is  too  ethereal  and  his  schemes  too 
elaborate  to  catch  the  common  eye.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has 
thus  suftered  his  position  as  })opular 
preacher  and  guide  of  untutored  under¬ 
standings  to  reduce  him  to  the  fancied 
level  of  those  whom  he  instructs.  There 
can  be  no  greater  danger  both  to  the 
taught  and  the  teacher.  What  we  gain 
by  the  intercourse  between  the  classes 
which  is  involved  in  lectures  and  corre¬ 
spondences  like  this,  we  lose  in  the  jMjr- 
version  of  influence  which  seems  to  fol¬ 
low — the  lower  class,  with  its  necessarily 
narrow  views  and  fantastic  hopes,  drag¬ 
ging  down,  as  it  seems,  the  higher  with 
its  advantages  of  culture  and  liberal 
education,  instead  of  the  latter  widen¬ 
ing,  calming,  and  opening  up,  as  it 
ought,  the  intelligence  of  the  former. 
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It  is  this  which  gives  any  importance  or 
seriousness  to  the  curiously  futile  little 
book  which  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Kuskin’s 
works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  read¬ 
ers,  more  acute  than  nimself,  may  per¬ 
ceive  how  he  shirks  every  question  he 
raises,  and  to  what  a  comical  chaos  of 
impossibility  he  brings  his  supposed  new 
social  world ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  any 
gentle  reader  of  the  “  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian”  should  be  misled  by  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  name  and  so  fine  a  talent  to 
think  that  these  wild  dreamings  are  so¬ 
cial  philosophy. 

This  little  book,  too,  in  itself  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  illustration  of  the  evils  of  self-re¬ 
gard.  There  are  many  quotations  in  it, 
but  they  are  mostly  from  Mr.  Ruskin's 
works.  “  Modern  Painters,”  “  Sesame 
and  Lilies,”  and  “  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,”  would  seem  to  form  the  largest 
portion  of  his  library,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
the  books  he  most  believes  in.  llis  cor¬ 
respondent  varies  the  selection  by  allu¬ 
sions  to  Carlyle’s  “Frederick,”  but  Mr. 
Ru.skin  would  not  seem  to  set  much 
store  by  “Frederick,”  or  indeed  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  little  list  given  above. 
These  books  are  weighty  and  precious 
to  him.  lie  gives  thanks  to  heaven  for 
h.aving  been  permitted  to  write  this  and 
that  golden  sentence.  And  then  he  is 
eloquent  in  little  pictures  of  himself  and 
his  surroundings.  He  meditates  “  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  under  the  just  opened  blos¬ 
soms  of  my  orchard,  assisted  by  such 
melodious  advice  from  the  birds,  w’ho 
(my  gardener  having  positive  orders 
never  to  trouble  any  of  them  in  any¬ 
thing,  or  object  to  their  eating  even  my 
best  peas  if  they  like  their  flavor)  ra¬ 
ther  now  get  into  my  way  than  out  of 
it  when  they  see  me  about  the  walks, 
and  take  me  into  most  of  their  counsels 
in  nest-building.”  He  “never  reads 
.anything  in  spring-time  except  the  Ai, 
Ai  on  the  ‘sanguine  flower  inscribed 
with  woe.’  ”  In  short,  Mr.  Unskin  him¬ 
self,  his  garden,  his  blossoms,  his  birds, 
and  his  works,  rank  perilously  high  in 
the  estimation  of  that  brilliant  writer 
and  man  of  genius.  He  is  charitable, 
but  impatient  of  men  who  will  have 
large  families  and  die  of  over-work. 
He  is  spiteful  at  the  poor  lady  w'ho  asks 
for  a  presentation  to  Christ’s  Hospital. 
After  all,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
being  a  governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital 


if  there  were  not  some  people  in  the 
world  incapable  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  And  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  ready  to  weep  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  subscription  of  £20  for 
the  poor  w'idow  made  him  unable  to  buy 
the  “  Flora  of  J.ava,”  and  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Eyre  Defence  and  the  Cruik- 
shank  Memorial  Funds  kept  him  from 
going  to  Switzerland.  With  a  certain 
acrid  satisfaction  he  tells  us  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  public  which  will  be  the 
eventual  loser;  for 

“I  am  writing  a  book  on  botany  just 
now.  .  .  .  And  though  you  may  think  it  not 
the  affair  of  the  public  that  I  have  not  this 
book  on  Indian  flowers,  it  is  their  affair, 
finally,  that  what  1  write  for  them  should 
be  founded  on  as  broad  knowledge  as  possi¬ 
ble."  So  again  :  “  I  supiiose  that  when 
people  see  my  name  down  for  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Cniikshank  Memorial,  and  for 
another  to  the  Eyre  Fund,  they  think  only 
that  I  have  more  money  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with.  Well,  the  giving  of  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  simply  decides  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  or  no  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  a  jouniey 
to  Switzerland  this  year  in  the  negative  :  and 
I  wanted  to  go,  not  only  for  health’s  sake, 
but  to  examine  the  junctions  of  the  molasse 
sandstones  and  nagelfluh  with  the  Alpine 
limestone,  in  order  to  complete  some  notes  I 
meant  to  publish  next  spring  on  the  geology 
of  the  great  northern  Swiss  valley — notes 
which  must  now  lie  by  me  at  least  another 
year ;  and  I  believe  this  delay  (though  I  say 
it)  will  be  really  something  of  a  loss  to  the 
travelling  public,  for  the  little  essay  was  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  to  them,  in  a  familiar  way, 
the  real  wonderfulness  of  their  favorite 
mountain  the  Rigid ;  and  to  give  them  some 
amusement  in  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
many-colored  pebbles  of  it  had  come  from.” 

The  public  thus,  by  forcing  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  to  subscribe  for  the  widow,  and  for 
Cruikshank  and  for  Governor  Eyre,  has 
balked  itself  of  two  pleasures ;  which 
cle.arly  proves  that  the  public  needs  to 
be  totally  remodelled,  and  earth  and 
heaven  regulated  on  a  new  plan. 

It  is  curious  how  thin  and  querulous 
the  richest  voice  grows  when  it  deplores 
and  sympathizes  with  itself.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  it  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose 
voice  is  capable  of  so  much  better 
things.  In  these  very  books,  spoilt  as 
they  are  with  this  narrow  spirit  of 
egotism,  there  are  “  bits  ”  of  the  tender- 
est  feeling,  charming  touches  of  criti¬ 
cism,  full  of  thought  and  insight.  Why 
will  not  he  forget  a  little  that  he  is  Mr. 
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Ruskin,  and  suffer  himself  to  be,  and  to 
write,  spontaneously,  without  so  much 
fuss  about  it  ?  Either  among  the  pic¬ 
tures  or  the  primroses,  the  mountains 
or  the  cathedrals,  he  w'ill  then  be  the 
best  of  company.  But  heaven  forbid 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  his  bachel¬ 
ors  and  rosiercs,  his  bishops  and 
dukes  ? 


Shwp'i  Magazine. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

BY  U.  A.  JACKSON. 

Thomas  WoijsEY  was  born  in  1471. 
The  era  was  propitious  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  genius.  The  battles  of 
York  and  Lancaster ;  the  terrible  hatreds 
of  those  rival  houses ;  the  blow  aimed 
at  legitimacy  in  the  murder  of  the  infant 

firinces  in  the  Tower  ;  the  usurpation  of 
iichard  ;  the  revolt  of  his  disaffected 
nobles ;  the  battle  of  Bosworth-tield ; 
and  finally,  the  ascension  of  the  throne 
bv  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  racked 
England  to  its  centre.  The  best  blood 
of  the  nation  had  been  spilled  on  the 
battle-field  or  the  scaffold.  All  the 
instruments  of  vindictive  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  power  had  been  employed  by  the 
successful  aspirants  to  crush  or  exter¬ 
minate  their  rivals.  Learning,  the  arts, 
manufacture,  mechanism,  commerce  had 
suffered  ;  religion  had,  in  a  measure, 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  people;  the  bonds 
of  family  and  social  affection  had  been 
shattered ;  chivalry  had  almost  waned, 
and  the  links  of  a  common  interest, 
loyalty,  religion,  nationality,  that  bind 
together  a  people  in  the  pursuits  of  life, 
were  snapping  .asunder  beneath  the 
blows  of  internecine  war  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  government.  It  was  at  such  a 
jwriod  that  llenry  the  Seventh  ascended 
the  English  throne.  It  was  at  such  a 
period  that  Caesar  bec.ame  ma.ster  of 
Rome,  Alexander  of  Greece,  Cromwell 
of  England,  and  Napoleon  of  France. 
Henry  the  Seventh  also,  like  these 
arbiters  of  mankind,  had  his  W'ork — 
though  less  brilliant  in  history  than 
theirs,  still  8ervice.able  and  important — to 
perform.  The  task  of  regenerating  the 
English  character  was  before  him,  of 
putting  together  the  elements  of  its 
disjointed  nation.ality.  He  lacked  the 
genius  to  achieve  a  complete  success, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Wolsey  to 
advance  the  neglected  interests  of  reli¬ 


gion,  of  learning,  of  commerce  and  of 
law,  and  to  confer  upon  England  a  sub¬ 
stantial  power  and  influence,  as  the 
.arbiter  of  European  difficulties.  It  is 
Wolsey,  then,  as  one  who  promoted  the 
material  and  intellectual  interests  of  his 
race,  of  whom  we  wish  to  write.  We 
therefore  expend  no  time  in  discussing 
the  probabilities  of  his  mean  or  noble 
birth.  Whether  he  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher  or  a  gentleman,  matters  little 
to  those  who  wish  to  contemplate  the 
splendor  of  his  character,  the  grandeur 
of  his  designs,  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
or  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  matters 
not  what  were  the  ancestries  of  those 
men  whose  fame  depends  merely  upon 
their  own  stern  exertions  for  place, 
power,  and  fame.  We  delight  to  honor 
them  because  they  were  great :  not  from 
the  adventitious  circumstance  of  birth  ; 
but  from  labor,  from  hard  blows  given 
and  received  in  the  conflict  of  life,  from 
heroism  on  the  battle-field,  from  piety 
in  the  church,  from  devotion  to  the 
wants  of  humanity,  whether  suffering 
in  poverty,  groping  blindly  in  ignor.ance, 
or  wandering  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
he.athenism.  The  jioet,  the  soldier,  the 
philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  saint,  is 
great  of  himself,  from  intrinsic  merit, 
not  from  the  circumstances  that  may 
h.ave  surrounded  his  birth.  It  is  Thomas 
Wolsey,  then,  the  great  Cardinal,  the 
distinctive  English  mind  of  his  age,  the 
man  who  left  his  mark  broad  and  deep 
upon  Engli.sh  character,  not  Thomas 
Wolsey  born  gentleman  or  butcher, 
whose  life  we  wish  to  follow. 

We  omit  to  notice  particularly  the 
education  of  Wolsey,  and  his  early  ef¬ 
forts  as  a  student.  That  they  were 
arduous,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  career 
demonstrates.  From  what  we  know, 
however,  of  his  earlier  and  undistin¬ 
guished  life,  we  may  infer  that  there 
was  little  of  the  a.scetic  in  his  disposition. 
While  vicar  atL^mington,  his  impetuous 
temper  led  him  into  a  riot,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  stocks.  Is  there  not  at 
least  one  point  of  similarity  between 
the  great  Cardinal  and  Friar  Tuck  ? 

Wolsey  first  came  under  royal  notice 
as  chaplain  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  This 
position  he  obtained  through  Sir  Richard 
>^anfau,  whom  he  bad  served  at  Calais. 
While  occupying  this  office,  he  more 
than  once  recommended  himself  to  his 
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royal  master  by  the  prompt  discharge  of 
duties  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  King’s 
appreciation  of  his  chaplain  was  such, 
that  Wolsey  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  other  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument. 

On  the  2  2d  of  April,  1509,  Henry  the 
Seventh  died.  In  many  respects  he  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  exhibited  in 
glaring  contrast  the  qualities  of  greatness 
and  meanness.  Pereonally  brave,  he 
had  none  of  the  chivalric  sentiments  of 
the  soldier.  With  strong  common  sense, 
he  yet  developed  an  av.arice  so  over¬ 
powering  as  to  blunt  not  only  the  nice 
perceptions  of  honor,  but  even  the 
ordinary  dictates  of  justice.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Richmond’s  youth  had  not 
taught  the  mature  years  of  Henry  the 
great  Christian  lessons  of  mercy  or  for¬ 
bearance.  The  death  of  Henry  was 
hailed  w'ith  almost  as  much  joy  as  that 
of  his  predecessor  Richard. 

His  sou  and  successor,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  i)ersonally  popular.  His 
character  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign  has 
been  a  prolific  theme  of  discussion  among 
historical  writers ;  but  none  who  merit 
the  reg.ard  of  earnest  inquirers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal  or  excuse  those  vices 
with  which  in  this  present  essay  we 
have  most  to  do,  and  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert. 

Upon  his  ascension  of  the  throne  he 
arraigned  and  punished  the  abettors  of 
his  father’s  tyrannical  avarice.  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  having  depleted 
the  bursting  coffers  of  the  old  king  in 
such  acts  of  restitution  as  would  have 
shielded  the  memory  of  his  father  from 
obloquy  and  disgrac«i  Their  golden 
treasure  opened  a  vista  of  never-ending 
pleasure  to  the  son,  whiSh  overcame  the 
stem  demands  of  justice  and  the  dictates 
of  filial  piety. 

Wolsey  at  this  time  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  Dean  of  Lincoln  and 
almoner  to  the  King.  He  had  shared 
the  youthful  pleasures  of  his  master,  but 
while  p.artici paling  in  his  dissipations,' 
had  evidenced  his  own  great  powers  of 
mind  and  consummate  practical  ability. 
Henry,  from  amid  the  gay  revellers  M’ho 
thronged  his  court,  selected  Wolsey  as 
his  favorite  adviser,  having  discovered 
in  his  powerful  and  conservative  intellect 
the  very  element  which  he  needed  to 
give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  govern- 
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ment,  which  his  own  turbulent  and 
reckless  disposition  might  in  the  outset 
of  his  reign  have  sadly  shattered. 

At  this  time  Julius  Second  was  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Julius  was  a  priestly 
soldier,  a  fiery,  irascible,  but  withal  a 
large-hearted  man,  and  more  of  a  patriot 
than  a  saint. 

He  had  recentR  become  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  Louis  the  Twelfth  of 
France.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Henry,  supported  the  Pope 
and  drew  the  English  King  to  tlie 
Italian  interest.  A  war  with  France 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  gained  no 
substantial  benefit.  W olsey  accompanied 
the  army,  having  the  superintendence  of 
its  commissariat.  The  advantages  he 
reaped  from  this  campaign  were  sub¬ 
stantial.  One  was  his  introduction  into 
the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Tournay  after 
the  taking  of  that  city.  Other  victories, 
however,  beside  the  few  barren  triumphs 
in  France,  crowned  the  English  arms. 
At  home  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  so 
vividly  described  in  Scott’s  immortal 
verse,  was  fought  and  won  for  Henry. 

Shortly  after  Henry’s  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  Wolsey  was  elevated  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  York.  He  was 
now  on  the  full  tide  of  royal  favor.  He 
possessed  the  potent  word  that  ruled 
the  wayward  passions  of  the  King.  He 
was  no  longer  the  mere  man  of  pleasure, 
but  the  earnest  statesman,  ready  for  any 
emergency,  and  capable  of  conducting 
any  affair  of  state,  however  complicated 
its  relations  or  difficult  its  character. 
His  duties  .were  important  and  onerous, 
his  responsibilities  vast,  and  his  demean¬ 
or  was  that  of  one  who,  in  controlling 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people,  not  only 
knew  the  importance  of  his  office,  but 
placed  a  high  estimate  on  his  own 
services.  And  for  this  princely  manner, 
which  fitted  him  so  well,  which  he 
honored  in  the  wearing,  and  which 
draped  gracefully  about  him  as  the  folds 
of  a  Roman  toga,  he  suffered  the  a8j>er- 
sion  of  unwarrantable  pride ;  he  was 
accused  of  the  sudden  assumption  of  a 
mantle  Avhich,  from  social  position,  he 
had  no  right  to  wear ;  he  was  regarded 
as  an  upstart  from  the  ranks  of  life,  \yho 
had  no  sooner  throwm  aside  the  livery 
of  the  menial  than  he  assumed  the  pomp 
and  dignity  of  the  lord.  But  let  those 
who  accuse  Wolsey  of  undue  arrogance. 
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haughtiness,  and  love  of  power,  when 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign  had  invested 
him  with  we.alth  and  influence,  remember 
that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  men 
and  in  all  ages ;  that  Wolsey’s  disposi¬ 
tion  was  imperious,  that  his  aims  had 
no  limit,  that  he  loved  magnificence  of 
retinue,  of  habiliment,  of  household 
garnishment,  because  that  age  invested 
human  greatness  with  magnificence  and 
display ;  that  he  loved  power,  and  put 
forth  the  energies  of  a  giant  will  to 
obtain  and  hold  it,  because,  w’ithout  af¬ 
fectation,  he  well  knew  that  his  intellect 
could  better  serve  his  country  than  that 
of  any  lordly  courtier,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  revels  of  the  palace,  whose  soul 
could  take  no  flight  beyond  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  Before  his  mind’s  eye  w.a8 
placed  a  great  object,  and  to  reach  it 
became  the  constant  effort  of  his  life. 
The  dreams  of  the  young  priest  in  his 
cloister  were  realized  by  the  Archbishop 
in  his  palace.  lie  saw  in  England  a 
capacity  of  development  that  no  con¬ 
tinental  kingdom  possessed.  He  found 
a  system  of  law  which  was  daily  strength¬ 
ening  its  |)roportions.  He  found  a  com¬ 
merce  which,  thoiigh  sadly  disturbed  by 
civil  war,  might  become  the  wonder  of 
a  world.  He  found  a  sturdy,  hearty 
yeomanry,  with  a  national  character  as 
unbending  .as  the  oak  ;  a  character  which 
could  give  England  the  position  of 
umpire  of  the  world,  perhaps  make  her 
island  ki?»gdom  a  mother  of  nations, 
another  Itome. 

And  he  found  too,  and  regarded  with 
a  hostile  eye,  a  nobility  proud,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  which  might  be<he  terror 
or  the  bulwark  of  the  tlirone,  which  for 
centuries  had  disregarded  right  and  law, 
had  time  and  time  again  excited  the 
masses  against  the  sovereign  power,  but 
to  oppress  those  m.asses  untrammelled 
by  a  government  stronger  than  itself. 
In  short,  he  found  the  buds  of  glorious 
national  promise,  which  he  deterniine<l 
to  unfold,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  which 
he  resolved  to  destroy.  How  well  he 
succeeded  English  history  can  i)roudly 
w'itness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1515 
Wolsey  was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate 
by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Gre.at  Seal  of  England,  with 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Healm, 
was  given  him.  Wolsey  now  held  one 
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of  the  highest  offices  in  the  church  ; 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  Chancellorship, 
the  first  officer  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
more  than  all,  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  King.  ITis  remarkable  character 
and  his  rapid  elevation  made  him  the 
cynosure  bf  all  eyes.  European  sov- 
ereign.s,  wishing  to  negotiate  with  Eng¬ 
land,  regarded  Wolsey  as  the  proper 
mediator  between  themselves  and  his 
King.  England  was  then  just  beginning 
to  exercise  that  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Europe  which  she  subsequently  so 
largely  developed.  A  character  like 
Wolsey’s  was  well  adapted  to  give  that 
young  influence  those  advantages  of 
growth  which  is  needed  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  strength.  His  powders  of  mind 
were  not  only  felt  at  home,  but,  in  their 
cle.ar,  strong,  and  conseiwative  manage¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  w'ere 
felt,  res[)ected,  and  feared  by  foreign 
potenfcites.  Nobly  di«l  the  Cardinal 
exercise  his  official  functions  and  the 
gifts  of  his  intellect  for  the  honor  of 
Engljind. 

It  was  the  period  for  such  a  mind  to 
employ  itself  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  A  revolution,  social,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  religious,  was  taking  place  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  art  of  jn-int- 
ing  M'as  placing  knowledge  within  the 
grasp  of  the  jieople.  Statesmen  were 
beginning  to  take  wider  views  of  the 
relations  of  government  than  those  of 
peace  and  war;  men  who  had  bowed 
blindly  at  the  shrine  of  Home  were  put¬ 
ting  away  the  darkness  from  their  vision 
and  inquiring  after  truth ;  commerce 
was  raj)idly  increasing  in  importance, 
and  demanding  exact  principles  for  its 
regulations;  and  the  neces.sities  of  ])eo- 
plc  and  of  governments  were  evolving 
from  creative  and  thinking  minds  a  new 
science,  that  of  political  economy.  And 
aside  from  the  effects  which  these  causes 
M-ere  ])ro<lucing  in  the  social  and  mental 
condition  of  Europe,  and  which,  to  some 
extent,  occupied  his  attentiofl,  Wolsey 
found  ample  scope  for  his  energy  in 
compacting  alliances  and  settling  (juar- 
rels  between  Euroi)ean  sovereigns. 
Francis  the  First  of  France  was  warring 
with  Maximilian,  Emj>eror  of  Germany; 
Selim,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  push¬ 
ing  his  arms  so  victoriously  in  Western 
Europe,  that  Christendom  trembled  at 
his  successes;  and  Leo  the  Tenth,  the 
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Pope  of  Rome,  though  devoted  to  the 
softer  and  more  enervating  pursuits  of 
life,  thought  no  less  than  his  bluffy  sol¬ 
dier-like  predecessor,  Julius  Second,  of 
maintaining  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  church. 

The  victories  of  Selim  induced  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  between  Francis  and 
the  Emperor,  and  led  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  crusade  which  might  have  re¬ 
newed  in  the  Holy  Land  those  scenes  in 
which,  centuries  before,  Richard  and  Sal- 
aditi  w’ere  the  actors,  had  not  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  quieted  the  note  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  gave 
Wolsey  an  opportunity  to  compact  in 
1618  a  league  between  England,  Franre, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Rome.  Theelh  rts 
of  this  treaty  were  felt  lor  centuries,  al¬ 
though  the  treaty  itself  was  observed 
but  lor  a  limited  })eriod.  Says  an  emi¬ 
nent  writer  The  treaty  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamcntd  stat¬ 
utes  of  that  gre.at  code  which,  till  the 
era  of  the  French  Revolution,  continued 
to  be  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
European  nations.” 

In  1519,  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  died,  and  the  imp<>rial  throne  was 
open  to  royal  competition.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  grasjiing  at  every  shadow  of 
power,  stretched  forth  his  hands  to 
clutch  the  crown,  but,  like  an  atmos- 

Iiheric  illusion,  it  glided  from  his  reach, 
francis  and  Charles  of  Spain  were  flie 
cam|)etitors  for  whom  the  vote  of  the 
emjtire  was  divided.  The  contest  be¬ 
tween  Francis  and  Charles  was  gallantly 
conducteil,  but  the  wary  policy,  the  vast 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
king,  and  the  prestige  of  hi.s  descent, 
.at  last  decided  the  victory  in  his  favor. 
Here  is,  then,  a  new  character  intro¬ 
duced,  at  a  very  early  age,  upon  the 
arena  of  public  events — a  character  in 
which  the  world  has  found  so  much  to 
wonder  at,  to  admire,  condemn,  and  de¬ 
spise,  that  we  hardly  know’  where  or 
how  to  settle  our  opinion.  In  Charles 
the  Fifth  the  world  found  a  moral  anom¬ 
aly.  Possessing  all  the  keener  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  man,  he  lacked  all  the 
finer  attributes  of  the  hero.  With  a 
mind  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  and 
bold  in  its  conclusions,  and  with  a  will 
indexible  in  character,  he  exhibited  a 
meanness  of  soul,  a  duplicity  of  mind, 
an  utter  depravity  of  iwlitical  sentiment. 


In  an  age  in  which  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  were  beginning  to  exercise 
their  legitimate  functions,  such  a  ni.an, 
exercising  as  be  did  an  important  influ¬ 
ence,  must  have  given  a  tone  to  those 
transactions  between  nations  in  which 
he  was  eng.aged,  as  pernicious  as  the 
promptings  of  his  ow’n  evil  spirit.  In 
an  age  when  the  gallant  maxims  of  chiv¬ 
alry  yet  survived  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system,  .and  as  king  of  a  land 
whose  warrior  nobles  had  scarce  half 
a  century  before  occupied  the  proud 
position  of  the  first  knights  in  Europe, 
he  treated  a  brother-king,  his  prisoner, 
in  a  manner  so  abhorrent  to  all  the 
better  sentiments  of  humanity,  so  like 
a  malefactor  of  the  vilest  kind,  that  all 
Europe,  roused  to  its  manly  feeling, 
])ointed  at  the  royal  jailer  the  finger  of 
undying  scoi-n. 

With  such  a  man  Wolsey  now’  came 
in  contact.  The  new  Emperor,  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  reading  character, 
saw  Wolsey ’s  power  and  determined  to 
enlist  it  in  his  favor.  He  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  and  while  there  promised  to  assist 
the  Cardinal  in  his  efibrt  to  obtain  the 
IK)i>edoin.  The  friendship  of  Charles 
for  his  Chancellor  flattered  Henry,  and 
he  offered  his  co-operation  in  the 
scheme.  Charles  solicited  the  power¬ 
ful  alliance  of  the  Cardinal,  because  he 
foresaw  that  France  and  Spain  could 
not  remain  long  on  terms  of  amity.  And 
soon  the  storm  low’crcd  portentously 
over  Europe  ;  but,  before  it  burst  upon 
the  nations,  a  scene  transpired  in  which 
Francis  and  Henry  W’ere  the  actors, 
which,  as  the  last  great  event  in  the 
history  of  chivalry,  claims  especial  com¬ 
ment.  Just  after  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  England,  a  meeting  took 
place  betw’een  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  at  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar- 
dres  and  Guisnes,  which,  from  the 
magnificence  that  m.arked  its  character, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  “  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.”  The  nobles  attending 
their  rcs[>ective  kings  indulged  in  a 
splendor  of  .array  that  Las  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  such 
meetings.  It  was  the  expiring  effort  of 
chivalry.  The  light  of  knighthood 
went  out  at  the  “  Field  of  Gold,”  with 
no  dim  flicker,  but  with  a  flash  of  splen¬ 
dor  which  for  a  brief  moment  illumined 
the  world,  and  lent  a  meretricious  glory 
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to  the  death  of  a  system  which  had  ac¬ 
complished  its  f^eat  aims.  That  sys¬ 
tem  which  had  its  origin  at  the  tomb  of 
our  Saviour,  which  for  long  centuries 
h.ad  pre8er\’ed,  amid  ignorance  and  bru¬ 
tality,  the  germinating  seeds  of  human¬ 
ity,  of  gentleness,  of  love,  paled  before 
the  light  of  a  new  thought,  w’hich  was  to 
usurp  its  place  and  perform  its  Labor,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  highest  Christian  motives 
— that  new  thought,  the  Reformation. 

At  the  “  Field  of  Gold  ”  another 
treaty  was  compacted  between  Henry 
and  Francis;  but,  like  most  of  the 
treaties  in  that  age  of  Punic  faith,  it 
was  soon  broken. 

The  storm  of  war  now  burst  upon 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  After  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fortune  upon  either  side,  the 
fatal  battle  of  Pavia  gave  Francis  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 
Tbe  Emperor  now  was  at  the  acme  of 
his  power.  France  was  humbled,  and 
Italy  was  at  his  feet.  Bourbon,  one  of 
his  generals,  approached  Rome,  and 
demanded  a  passage  through  the  city 
on  his  way  to  Xaples.  Permission  was 
refused,  but  Rome  w'as  sacked.  Bour¬ 
bon  was  killed  in  the  assault,  but  his 
troops  pressed  on  to  victory,  signalits- 
ing  their  success  by  the  most  atrocious 
outrages. 

And  now,  having  briefly  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  principal  events  in  Europe  du¬ 
ring  a  portion  of  Wolsey’s  career,  and  at 
sttch  of  the  principal  characters  of  the 
age  .as  came  in  immediate  contact  with 
him,  we  proj^ose  to  examine  more 
closely  the  life  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
discuss  in  such  a  manner  as  our  short 
sp.ace  will  a<lmit,  the  projects  and  ac¬ 
tions  which  have  rendered  him  famous 
— have  obtained  for  him  the  gratitude, 
or  covered  him  with  the  reproach  of  his 
countrymen,  and  those  circumstances  of 
his  career  which  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man.  In  so  doing,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  age  in  which  Wolsey  lived,  his 
profession  and  his  position. 

At  this  time  family  power  was  very 
great  in  England.  E<lucation  was,  in  a 
ratio  to  ignorance,  fearfully  small.  The 
natural  conservatism  of  mankind,  al- 
w’ays  ignoring  the  demands  of  progress, 
found  an  ally  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature, 
fond  of  old  usages  and  customs,  and 
yielding  little  credence  to  proposals  of 
reform.  It  suite<l  the  puriwses  of  the 


English  nobility,  as  it  still  suits  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  tyrants  everywhere,  to  keep 
the  masses  in  their  normal  condition  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  They  found 
the  priesthood  willing  to  lend  its  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  vile  labor  of  repression. 

Especially  did  the  nobility  dread  such 
an  influence  as  Wolsey’s.  They  feared 
and  hated  it,  because  they  feared  and 
hated  any  system  of  education  which 
might  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  people.  Rank  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  power  acquired  by  mere 
force  of  intellect,  unaided  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  birth  and  wealth.  It  has 
ever  interposed  obst.acles  between  the 
efforts  of  such  intellects  and  the  re¬ 
forms  they  proposed.  It  h.as  ever  seen, 
in  the  elev.ation  from  humble  life  of 
men  of  genius,  sure  and  deadly  blows 
.aimed  at  its  prerogatives.  In  this  light 
was  Wolsey  regarded  by  the  haughty 
nobility  of  England.  They  saw  a  giant 
intellect,  w'ith  aims  as  capacious  as  the 
universe,  arise  from  the  ranks  of  life, 
and  t.nke  j)recedenco  of  their  oldest 
houses.  Dukes,  marquises,  and  earls, 
bojisting  the  descent  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  al¬ 
most  royal  dignity,  trembled  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Before  the  flashing  eye  and 
noble  brow  of  the  poor  butcher’s  son, 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  genius,  these 
men  found  their  level.  Wolspy’s  great¬ 
ness  was  a  crime  they  could  not  forget  or 
forgive.  They  would  gladly  have  given 
that  head  teeming  with  mighty  plans 
for  F]nglish  honor,  to  the  scaffold ;  they 
would  have  trampled  him  beneath  their 
feet,  and  given  his  name  and  thoughts 
to  obscurity.  But  gloriously  did  the 
pleljeian  Cardinal  .attest  the  fact  that 
from  the  pure  untainted  blood  of  the 
nnatsses  come  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
grandly  did  he  demonstrate  his  power 
of  thought,  and  for  England  perform 
labors  that  centuries  of  common  mind 
could  not  have  effected. 

We  will  regard  the  Cardinal  from 
three  points  of  view :  his  reformation 
of  the  church,  his  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  his  participation  in  the  divorce 
of  Queen  Catharine. 

The  age  of  Wolsey  was  also  that  of 
Luther.  The  church,  in  the  estimation 
of  reasoning  men,  whether  Papists  or 
Reformers,  presented  so  many  vulner¬ 
able  points,  from  its  depravity,  from  the 
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scandal  its  licentious  ministers  had 
brought  upon  it,  that  all  who  valued 
truth,  justice,  or  purity  of  sentiment, 
desired  its  reformation.  When  Leo  the 
Tenth  ascended  the  Papal  throne  the 
corruption  of  the  church  was  terrible. 
The  new  Pontiff  was  not  the  man  to  set 
an  e.\ample  of  purity  of  life — had  not 
the  nerve  or  courage,  with  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  root  out  abuses,  to  effect  such 
superficial  improvements  in  the  church 
as  would  have  quieted  the  cry  of  reform 
by  removing  its  apparent  necessity. 
Well  was  it  for  the  w’orld  that  Leo  the 
Tenth  lived  just  as  he  did.  Had  a  pope 
then  reigned  possessing  the  spirit  of 
Hildebrand,  and  the  purity  of  Gange- 
nelli,  the  strength  of  the  Reformers 
might  have  been  broken  by  concessions 
ere  it  had  matured  ;  but  by  one  of  those 
providences  the  supervention  of  w'hich 
all  the  crises  of  history  demonstrate, 
the  reform  in  Germany  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  haughty  demands  of  Rome, 
by  the  increasing  depravity  of  its  rulers, 
by  the  utter  disregard  it  paid  to  the 
wants  of  its  people,  and  by  its  negation 
of  the  word  of  God. 

The  character  of  Leo  the  Tenth  is 
one  which  art  and  literature  have  pre¬ 
served  from  utter  detestation.  He  was 
a  De  Medici  in  every  sense.  Learned 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  ele¬ 
gant,  courtly,  and  refined  in  manner 
and  address,  with  a  mind  subtle,  keen, 
and  powerful,  devoted  to  the  success  of 
art,  of  literature,  and  of  poesy,  he  was 
in  soul  a  sensualist,  each  day  placing 
before  his  church  an  example  of  luxu¬ 
rious  indolence,  and  .at  last  falling  into 
a  long  dream  of  pleasure,  the  prison  of 
his  noble  faculties,  whose  golden  Vjars 
were  only  broken  by  the  rude  hands  of 
Death.  The  historian  has  written  for 
him  a  splendid  eulogy;  the  poet  has 
linked  his  name  W'ith  all  the  graces  in 
immortal  verse,  and  around  his  memory 
the  kindred  arts  have  thrown  an  intel¬ 
lectual  halo,  whose  glories  steal  over 
the  mind  as  the  odor  of  some  rich  per¬ 
fume  is  gently  wafted  to  the  delighte<l 
sense ;  but  no  devoted  biographer  can 
record  to  him  a  single  action  that  en¬ 
nobled  bis  great  priestly  office ;  no 
churchman,  however  blinded  to  the 
faults  of  his  order,  can  give  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Leo  the  Tenth  the  highest 
name  of  all — Christian. 
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To  such  a  man  was  the  church  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  look  for  leadership. 
The  result  was  such  as  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Zuinglius  foresaw  and  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  conventual  system  became 
the  byword  and  reproach  of  men.  The 
mendicant  orders  were  the  disgrace  of 
every  country  in  which  they  existed. 
Vice  stalked  with  its  “  hideous  mien  ” 
amid  the  ghostly  fathers  a  welcome 
guest,  with  not  even  the  cloak  of  refine¬ 
ment,  of  learning,  of  love  of  art,  to 
drape  its  disgusting  features.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  too,  was  eating  up  the  we.alth  of 
kingdoms.  In  England  statutes  M'ere 
passed  and  legal  ingenuity  taxed  to 
avoid  the  rapacity  of  the  monasteries. 
When,  therefore,  Wolsey’s  clear,  j)rac- 
tical  mind  examined  the  system,  its 
bearings,  and  its  tendencies,  his  love  for 
England,  his  grand  idea  of  intellectual 
progress,  his  noble  Anglo-Saxon  man¬ 
hood  awoke  with  honest  hate,  and  the 
doom  of  the  cloister  was  sealed. 

The  King  invested  him  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
ecclesiastical  abodes,  and  vigorously  was 
the  work  prosecuted.  Wolsey’s  plan 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  monks, 
and  to  convert  the  'monasteries  into 
cathedrals  and  colleges.  lie  was  too 
zealous  a  Catholic  to  entertain  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  idea  that  he  was,  by  so  doing, 
reducing  the  jxiwer  of  the  clergy  over 
the  people ;  but  the  motive  which  in¬ 
duced  his  action  w  as  to  improve  the 
mental  condition  of  the  clergy,  to  give 
them  that  knowdedge  wliich  is  jiower,  to 
render  them  really  entitled  to  that  dig¬ 
nity  with  which  the  people  invested  the 
sacerdotal  office.  By  his  vigorous  anil 
decisive  measures  he  incurred  the  bitter 
h.aired  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  .ac- 
cuswl  of  every  vice,  and  reproached  for 
an  ambition  called  by  his  detractors  in¬ 
satiable.  But  they  little  knew  their 
man.  Amid  the  .as.sault8  and  calumnies 
of  the  envious,  he  calmly,  sternly  pur¬ 
sued  his  task ;  he  awarded  his  sentences, 
and  posterity  has  pronounceil  them  just. 
Men  said,  why  should  one  who  indulges 
in  every  pleiisure  himself,  attack  others 
whose  inclinations  arc  similar?  It  is 
true  that  Wolsey’s  establishments  were 
costly  and  magnificent,  that  he  la>'ishly 
expended  large  sums  in  decorations  and 
displays  which  passed  with  the  occasions 
which  prompted  them.  Bui  all  his 
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splendor  did  not  adorn  the  man ;  he 
lent  dignity  and  gave  enduring  interest 
to  the  scenes  which  his  taste  invested 
with  that  splendor.  It  is  the  picture 
the  mind  draws  of  the  Cardinal,  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  sensual  revellers  at  his 
banquets,  which  gives  them  their  his¬ 
torical  character. 

With  all  his  display,  Wolsey  was  no 
sensualist.  He  invested  his  high  station 
with  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was 
every  day  dealing  with  the  magnates  of 
Europe  through  their  ambassadors  ;  his 
King  constantly  visited  the  Cardinal’s 
residence,  and  the  manners  of  the  times 
required  his  acquiescence.  The  accusa¬ 
tions,  then,  which  the  British  monks, 
roused  from  their  supine  and  brutal  ig¬ 
norance  by  his  determination  to  devote 
the  misspent  conventual  revenues  to 
worthy  objects,  made  against  him,  sink 
into  utter  insignificance.  The  cry  of 
sensual  prodigality  was  but  the  impotent 
railing  of  men  so  radically  wrong  that 
no  remedy  but  the  most  severe  could  be 
applied.  And  against  such  men  as 
Thomas  Wolsey — whose  names  are  re¬ 
corded  as  those  of  friends  of  jirogress, 
promoters  of  great  schemes  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  lovers  of  learning,  true,  prac¬ 
tical,  eloquent  expounders  of  law,  mor- 
.als,  or  religion,  great  workers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  national  character,  as  those 
of  men  who  float  not  with  the  stream 
of  life,  but  fight  earnestly  with  the  cur¬ 
rent — the  accusation  of  sensual  indul¬ 
gence,  of  love  of  pleasure,  of  relaxation 
of  nerve  for  the  dangerous  toying  with 
the  bubbles  of  life,  pass  with  the  slan¬ 
derous  breath  which  uttered  them,  when 
history  unfolds  to  view  the  scroll  of 
their  fame. 

Wolsey’s  educational  efforts  should  be 
remarked  here,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  his  purgation  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  abodes. 

Griffith,  apostrophiaing  England,  says 
to  his  mistress,  Queen  Catharine,  of  the 
Cardinal : 

“  Ever  witness  for  him. 

Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  I  One  of  which  fell  with 
him, 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 

The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  over  speak  his  virtue." 

W olsey  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 


and  he  manifested  during  his  prosperity 
the  deep  affection  he  entertained  for  his 
Alma  Mater.  In  1523,  with  the  Queen, 
he  paid  Oxford  a  visit  of  state.  The 
heads  of  colleges  exerted  themselves  to 
oV)tain  the  good  offices  of  the  Minister. 
They  submitted  to  him  for  revision  the 
statutes  of  the  University ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  the  Cardinal 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  task. 
From  this  period  the  University  began 
rapidly  to  improve.  The  colleges,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  seats  of  scholastic 
indolence,  now  gave  evidence  of  that 
growing  activity  which  was  to  unfold 
for  English  minds  those  precious  germs 
of  thought  w’hose  development  had  been 
thwarted  by  monastic  ignorance,  and  to 
give  a  popular  direction  to  learning, 
which  hitherto  had  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  channels  of  theological  dog¬ 
matism.  Aware  that  the  awakened  in¬ 
terest  of  the  colleges  in  the  cause  of 
education  needed  the  stimulus  of  ma¬ 
terial  encouragement,  Wolsey  founded 
certain  lectures  on  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  and  tlien  proceeded  to  en¬ 
dow  and  erect  Clirist-church  College. 
This  foundation  was  upon  the  revenues 
of  twenty  ecclesiastical  abodes  which 
had  been  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
profligacy  or  their  inmates.  The  splen¬ 
did  scale  upon  which  this  college  w.as 
undertaken,  the  popular  character  of  its 
course  of  study,  the  great  collection  of 
books  proposed  for  its  library,  was  the 
initiative  of  that  educational  progress 
which  England  has  so  nobly  sustained. 
The  doaing  brains  of  the  priestly  triflers 
with  knowledge  received  a  shock  that 
awakened  them  from  their  stupor.  The 
pedants  that  adhered  to  the  old  philoso¬ 
phy  were  startled  from  their  syllogisms. 
They  were  about  to  witness  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system,  which  blended 
literatiire,  philosophy,  and  science,  in  a 
triune  unity,  against  which  scholastic 
divinity  might  hurl  in  vain  its  ponderous 
tomes  of  wasted  thought,  and  from 
which  its  assailants,  defeated  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  fled,  to  wail  in  their  cloisters 
over  modern  degeneracy.  Tlie  ultra¬ 
conservatism  of  that  age  uttered  the 
same  lamentations  that  fugyism  breathes 
in  our  own. 

Wharton,  in  his  elegant  history  of 
English  poetry,  says :  “  The  Cardinal’s 
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College  was  one  of  the  first  seminaries 
of  an  English  University  that  professed 
to  explode  the  pedantries  of  an  old  and 
barbarous  philosophy,  and  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  polite  literature.” 

Cambridge,  emulous  of  the  progress 
of  her  rival  Oxford,  soon  after  sub¬ 
mitted  her  statutes  to  the  judicious  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Cardinal.  The  school  at 
Ipswich  was  founded  upon  a  plan  similar 
to  that  at  Winchester  and  Eton,  and  the 
funds  for  its  support,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Christ-church  College,  were  drawn 
from  the  revenues  of  dissolved  monas¬ 
teries. 

But  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion  drew, upon  Wolsey  the  hatred  and 
envy  of  many  persons  of  rank  and 
power.  Archbishop  Warham  was  fii-st 
among  the  clamorous  throng  who  sullied 
his  virtues  and  magnified  his  faults. 
Detraction — quiet,  sinuous,  terrible — 
was  employed  to  accomplish  his  ruin. 
Wolsey,  how'ever,  shrewd  and  politic, 
managed  to  maintain  his  influence  with 
the  King,  and  to  promote  his  favorite 
projects.  He  and  his  detractors  have 
passed  away,  but  the  great  monuments 
of  his  learning  and  wisdom  remain. 
Christ-church  College  has  stood  pros¬ 
perously  through  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
the  impulse  he  ^ave  the  universities 
never  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  his  name, 
encircled  by  the  chaplet  of  the  Muses, 
still  indicates  the  power  of  industry  and 
courage. 

We  will  now  advert  to  Wolsey’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  as  Chancellor  of 
England.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1515  the  Great  Seal  w'as  given  him. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  found  that  he  must  either  yield 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  in 
his  court  and  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
Common  Law  judges,  or  seize  at  once 
the  reins  of  authority  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  administer  justice  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  which  professedly 
were  the  guides  of  equity  and  jurispru¬ 
dence.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  course.  He  possessed  a  mind 
so  comprehensive  in  survey,  so  rapid  in 
thought,  analysis,  and  conception,  that 
it  brushed  from  every  case  submitted  to 
its  consideration  the  webs  of  chicanery, 
dashed  aside  sophisms,  however  ingeni¬ 
ous,  and  went  by  an  intuitive  logic  di¬ 
rectly  to  its  merits.  And  it  required 


such  a  mind  to  undertake  the  task  W ol- 
sey  proposed  to  himself.  It  became  his 
ambition  to  render  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  worthy  its  title  and  design.  A 
great  work  was  before  him.  He  found 
the  lawyers  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  the 
common-law  judges  arrogant,  presump¬ 
tuous,  and  jealous  of  equity  jurisdiction. 
He  found  the  law  in  the  hands  of  men 
so  tenacious  of  precedent  that  they  for¬ 
got  principle,  and  denied  the  controlling 
influence  of  circumstances  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  application  of  legal  theo¬ 
ries. 

“  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “  no  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  except  with  a  view  to  extorting 
money  from  the  subject,  .and  amassing 
treasure  in  the  Exchequer.”  Again  he 
says:  “Equity  decisions,  at  this  time, 
depended  upon  each  Chancellor’s  pecu¬ 
liar  notion  of  the  Law  of  God,  ana  the 
manner  in  which  Heaven  would  visit  the 
defend.ant  for  the  acts  complained  of  in 
the  bill.” 

Wolsey  remedied  the  evils  which  the 
feeble  administration  of  former  Chancel¬ 
lors  had  developed  and  encouraged. 
He  asserted  for  his  Court  the  authority 
which  of  right  belonged  to  it.  He  was 
undoubtedly  very  decided  in  the  meas¬ 
ures  employed  to  assert  and  uphold  his 
jurisdiction  ;  there  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  his  judgment  was  arbitrary, 
and  brooked  no  opposition ;  that  be 
stretched  equitable  jurisdiction  to  its 
utmost  limits ;  but  no  accusation  of  in¬ 
justice  in  his  decisions  was  ever  made, 
and  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  hardly 
ventured  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  his 
administration  as  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  encouraged  the  practice  of  grant¬ 
ing  injunctions,  and  his  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  remedy  was  made  an 
article  of  his  impeachment.  Such  was 
his  determination  to  enforce  his  au¬ 
thority  as  Chancellor,  that  he  repri¬ 
manded  in  person,  and  that  severely,  the 
ma^strates  who  ventured  to  disregard 
his  injunctions.  In  his  effort  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  practice  and  argument  in  his 
Court,  “  he,  as  Lord  Campbell  says, 
“openly  complained  that  the  lawyers 
who  practiced  before  him  were  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  civil  law  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  general  jurisprudence  ;  and  that 
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he  often  interrupted  their  pleadings,  and 
bitterly  animadverted  upon  their  narrow 
notions  and  limited  arguments.” 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Wolsey 
was  the  lather  of  any  great  system  of 
law,  or  that  he  originated  any  new  and 
particularly  efficacious  methods  of  prac¬ 
tice;  but  he  did  est.ablish  on  a  firm 
basis  eijuitable  jurisdiction ;  he  stimu¬ 
lated  the  ambition  of  the  lawyers  to  a 
wider  field  than  that  of  mere  precedents 
and  cases;  he  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
school,  in  which  law  should  be  taught 
as  a  science,  and  he  tolerated  in  his 
Court  no  practice  that  savored  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  J ustice  was  equitably  admin¬ 
istered  when  Wolsey  was  Chancellor. 
He  was  prompt,  indefatigable,  and  in¬ 
dustrious;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him. 
that  he  seldom  erred  in  his  decisions. 
He  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  his  successor,  the  great 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other  Chancellors, 
encouraged,  until  English  e^juity  juris¬ 
prudence  has  grown  into  a  body  of  law 
which,  in  breadth  and  purity  of  princi- 
]»le,  challenges  the  .admiration  of  all  who 
have  studied  it,  and  excels,  in  the  genei-- 
ality  of  its  applicsition,  all  systems  which 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  different 
•ages  h.ave  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  regard  the  C.ardinal 
from  the  third  point  of  view,  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  divorce  of  Queen  C.atharine. 
The  matrimonial  history  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  is  so  well  and  generally  known, 
that  it  requires  here  little  comment  by 
way  of  introduction  to  Wolsey’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  divorce.  “HluffICmg 
Hal,”  as  Henry  was  called,  concealed  be¬ 
neath  a  hearty  English  manner  and  ex¬ 
terior,  passions  so  utterly  detestable  in 
their  nature,  that  no  one  hesitates  in 
ranking  him  with  those  crowned  mon¬ 
sters  whose  characters  have  disgraced 
humanity.  His  first  wife,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  was  the  widow  of  his  elder  broth¬ 
er,  Arthur.  Henry  married  her  shortly 
after  his  ascension  of  the  throne.  One 
of  her  maids  of  honor  was  Anne  Boleyn, 
a  l.ady  of  great; beauty  and  attractive 
manners.  Henry,  inconstant  to  his  wife, 
became  enamored  of  Anne,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  in  order  to  marry  her,  to  obt.ain 
a  divorce  from  C.atharine,  uj)on  the 
ground  that  their  marriage  was  a  nullity 
under  the  canon-law,  w’hich  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother’s 


widow.  This,  however,  was  a  shallow 
pretext ;  for  a  dispensation  in  favor  of 
the  marriage  had  been  granted  by 
Rome,  and  Henry  affected  qu.alms  of 
conscience  merely  to  gratify  his  unsatia- 
blo  lust. 

In  1527,  Henry  appe.ars  fin.ally  to  have 
determined  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Ca- 
th.arine.  He  sought  the  .advice  of  Wol¬ 
sey  in  the  matter,  unfolding  to  him  his 
oAvn  views  of  the  validity  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Catharine,  and  asked  his  co¬ 
operation  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to 
make  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  Cardinal 
assented  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Henry, 
for  he  had  resolved,  if  a  divorce  was  ob¬ 
tained,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Renee,  a  sister  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  order  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  alliance  with  France.  But  when 
Henry  named  Anne  Boleyn  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Catharine,  and  the  proposition 
of  marri.age  with  Renee  was  perempto¬ 
rily  rejected,  W olsey  perceived  the  grave 
error  ho  h.ad  committed,  .and  implored 
Henry  to  banish  the  thought  of  such  an 
alliance  from  his  mind.  But  the  King 
was  inexorable,  and  Wolsey  yielded. 

In  this  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Catha¬ 
rine  was  the  great  error  in  the  career  of 
the  Cardinal.  To  gratify  the  evil  j)as- 
sions  of  his  royal  master,  he  deviated 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  exerted 
.all  his  energy  and  infiuence  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  .an  innocent  and  helpless 
woman.  He  lent  himself  to  a  scheme, 
which,  bad  in  its  inception,  is  hardly  re¬ 
deemed  from  utter  infamy  by  the  great 
results  it  achieved  for  Protestantism  in 
England.  The  Cardin.al  worshipped 

flower,  and  in  his  ende.avor  to  retain  it, 
le  sacrificed  his  innate  sense  of  honor 
and  justice.  And  what  was  his  gain  ? 
A  tenure  of  office  while  the  proceedings 
of  the  divorce  were  pending  ;  and  when 
his  efforts  to  hasten  the  decision  of  Cam- 
peggio  and  the  Pope  failed,  ho  reaped, 
in  his  disgrace  an<l  fall,  the  legitimate 
reward  of  his  obsequious  wickedness. 

Anne  Boleyn  learned  his  opposition 
to  her  marriage  with  Henry,  and  from 
that  moment  nursed  her  wrath  against 
him,  and  through  her  influence  with  the 
King,  brought  to  bear  .against  the  Car¬ 
dinal  the  calumnies  of  the  envious  cour¬ 
tiers.  The  infutu.ation  of  Henry  for  the 
woman  became  such,  that  at  last  she 
alone  controlled  his  decisions.  When 
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this  result  obtained,  Wolsey’s  fate  was 
sealed. 

Cardinals  Campeggio  and  Wolsey 
were  associated  by  the  Pope  as  Legates 
to  try  the  divorce.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1529,  the  Legative  Court  “was 
opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Black  Friars’ 
Convent,  in  London.”  It  is  a  memorable 
event  in  Elnglish  history,  and  as  such 
merits  a  passing  notice.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  occasioned  it  were  in 
themselves  apparently  trivial ;  but,  in  its 
result,  it  exercised  a  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  .aflTairs  of  England.  It 
was  the  point  of  time  from  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  English  history  was  to 
be  changed.  Little  did  Henry  and  the 
Legates,  or  any  of  those  who  thronged 
that  court,  foresee  the  consequences  of 
a  divorce.  Little  did  they  think  th.at 
the  unmanly  persecution  of  Queen  Catha¬ 
rine  was  to  result,  not  alone  in  break¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  that  unfortunate  lady, 
but  in  destroying  the  Papal  power  in 
England,  and  in  alienating  forever  from 
the  bosom  of  Rome  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  was  a  foul  blot  upon  the 
manhood  of  English  gentlemen,  that 
they  assisted  the  King  in  his  dastardly 
project ;  but  it  was  well  for  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  Liberty,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  poet — 

“  When  love  could  teech  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  Groapel  light  first  dawned  from  Boleyn'a  eyes." 

The  court  found  Queen  Catharine  deter¬ 
mined  to  assert  and  maintain  her  rights. 
She  questioned  their  authority,  and  they 
ronounced  her  contumacious.  It  must 
ave  been  a  piteous  scene,  the  opening 
of  that  Legislative  Court !  All  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  ar¬ 
rayed  against  one  weak  woman.  But 
nobly  did  the  Queen  assert  her  rights, 
and  demand  protection.  The  dauntless 
blood  of  her  great  mother,  Isabella  of 
Spain,  mantled  her  cheek  and  strength¬ 
ened  her  he.art.  The  conscious  dignity  of 
virtue  was  hers ;  the  thought  of  her  de¬ 
scent  from  a  long  line  of  heroes  nerved 
her  courage,  while  she  indignantly 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Legates ; 
and  all  the  w'armth,  the  deep,  true  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  loving  woman’s  heart,  gushetl 
forth  in  one  great  burst  of  tenderness, 
when,  throwing  hereelf  at  the  King’s 
feet,  she  implored  his  protection.  If 
Henry  had  possessed  a  spark  of  manly 
feeling,  a  sentiment  of  chivalrous  regard 


for  the  weaker  sex,  the  solemn  court, 
half-farce,  half-tragedy,  W’ould  have  been 
dissolved,  and  honor  would  have  re¬ 
claimed  her  long  vacant  seat  in  his 
heart.  But  Providence  willed  otherwise, 
and  for  the  best. 

From  no  point  of  view  is  Wolsey’s 
conduct  in  this  divorce  reconcilable  with 
his  duty  as  a  man,  an  administrator  of 
justice,  or  a  minister  of  religion.  He 
knew  the  base  motives  of  the  King,  and 
it  was  his  duty,  in  every  capacity,  to 
have  remonstrated  against  their  indul¬ 
gence.  If,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
great  successor,  he  had  preferred  to  give 
up  office  and  power  rather  than  assist  in 
a  proceeding  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  his 
death  would  have  been  cheered  by  those 
sublime  reflections  which  accompanied 
that  ]>hilo8opher  to  the  scaffold. 

In  July,  1529,  the  proofs  in  the  suit 
were  completed,  and  Henry  urged  an 
immediate  decision.  But  Campeggio 
insisted  upon  submitting  them  to  the 
Pope  before  the  rendition  of  judgment. 
W olsey’s  influence  was  vainly  exetted  to 
alter  this  decision  of  Campeggio. 

At  this  time,  open  attacks  were  m.ade 
upon  the  Cardinal.  The  power  of  Anne 
Boleyn  over  the  King  was  brought  to 
bear  against  the  Chancellor.  He  stood 
between  the  ambition  of  her  family  and 
royal  favor.  The  King  was  induced  by 
degrees  to  separate  himself  from  his 
favorite  minister.  His  connection  with 
the  divorce  was  unfavorably  represent¬ 
ed  to  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  persua¬ 
ded  that  Wolsey,  while  pretending  to 
hasten  it,  covertly  sought  means  to 
retard  its  progress.  By  degrees,  the 
marks  of  royal  favor  were  diminished. 
He  seldom  had  audience  with  the  King, 
and  his  opinion  was  no  longer  asked. 
Finally,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1629, 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  no  longer  Chancellor. 

Two  days  before,  he  had  opened  the 
Michaelmas  term  of  his  Court  with  his 
usual  splendor  and  display,  although  he 
knew  his  fall  was  near.  When,  a  few 
weeks  before,  he  had  been  refused  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  King,  in  the  words  of  the 
chronicler,  “He  wept  like  a  woman,  and 
wailed  like  a  child  but  on  this  occasion 
of  his  last  public  appearance  as  Chan¬ 
cellor,  he  exerted  all  his  resolution  to 
preserve  his  dignity,  and  with  Roman 
fortitude  concealed  from  spectators  the 
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terrible  anguish  that  was  breaking  his 
heart. 

An  information  w'as  filed  against  him 
by  the  Attorney-General.  lie  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  palace  of  York 
Place,  and  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  country- 
seat  belonging  to  him.  In  November, 
l.'>29,  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Criminal  proceedings 
were  not  taken,  however,  as  the  Com¬ 
mons  rejected  the  impeachment. 

Not  long  before,  he  had  resigned  to 
the  King  Hampton  Court,  a  palace  built 
by  the  Cardinal,  and  famous,  even 
in  these  days,  for  having  been  his  resi¬ 
dence. 

He  W'as  now'  stripped  of  everything 
but  his  revenues  as  Archbishop,  and  a 
trifling  sum  from  his  Bishopric  of  \V est- 
minster.  Finally  he  received  an  order 
to  remove  to  his  Sec  of  York,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  thither  he  began  to  ])repare  for 
his  installation.  It  was  to  take  place  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1530;  but  three 
days  before  the  apj)ointed  time,  his  fall¬ 
ing  fortunes  received  their  final  blow', 
for,  on  the  14th  of  November,  he  was 
arrested  for  high  treason,  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  sent  forward  to 
London.  On  the  road  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness,  and  could  proceed  but 
slowly.  On  the  26th  of  November,  ter- 
ribly  worn  by  his  disease,  he  alighted  at 
the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  addressing  the 
Abbot,  who  came  forth  to  greet  him, 
with  the  prophetic  words : 

“  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my 
weary  bones  among  you.” 

lie  lingertnl  here  three  days,  and  on 
the  29th  of  November,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  upon  the  very  stroke  of 
the  hour  ho  had  long  before  predicte«l  as 
that  of  his  death,  his  spirit  passed  to 
God. 

Such  was  the  last  of  earth  of  Thomas 
Wolsey.  Shakespeare  has  immortaliz¬ 
ed  the  circumstances  of  his  fall  and 
death.  They  are  pregmuit  with  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all. 

It  has  l)een  said  that,  during  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  Wolsey  was  Eng¬ 
land.  In  many  imints  the  remark  is 
true.  His  diplomatism  gave  his  country 
a  prominence  in  European  affairs  w’hich 
she  had  never  before  possessed  ;  his  love 
of  learning  developed  the  germ  of  a 
great  educational  system  ;  his  strong 


will,  and  clear,  comprehensive  idea  of 
justice,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  equitable 
jurisprudence,  and  his  hate  of  sloth  and 
ignorance  dealt  the  death-blow  of  the 
conventual  system. 

While  he  possessed  the  ear  of  Henry, 
that  turbulent  monarch  acted  me.asura- 
bl^  from  princi|)lo  ;  “  but,”  8.ay8  Lingard 
of  Wolsey,  “  the  moment  his  influence 
w.as  extinguished,  the  royal  passions 
burst  through  every  restraint,  and  by 
their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  his 
subjects,  and  astonished  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Europe.” 

But  in  w'hatever  degree  an  admirer  of 
the  great  Cardinal  may  lament  his  fall, 
there  can  be  seen  in  it  that  finger  of 
Providence,  which  works  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs.  If  Clement  the 
Seventh  had  died  in  1529,  when  sick¬ 
ness  h.ad  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
death,  Wolsey  would  have  been  Pope 
of  Rome,  Henry  the  Eighth  would  have 
lived  and  died  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
Pap.al  See,  and  the  development  of 
l*rote8tanti8m  in  England  would  have 
been  checked. 

Many  of  the  libels  uttered  against  the 
Cardinal  had  their  origin  solely  in  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  nobles  and  higher 
ecclesiastics.  The  nobility  were  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  Wolsey,  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  that  unfortunate  affair,  it  is  true  that 
the  Cardinal  deviated  from  the  path  of 
justice  ;  but  the  accusations  urged 
against  him  came  with  bad  grace  from 
men  who,  with  hypocritical  tears  in  their 
eyes,  i»ronounced  Buckingham  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

But  we  do  not  urge  this  fact  in  excul¬ 
pation  of  Wolsey.  His  clear  and  discri¬ 
minating  judgment,  his  education  and 
habits  of  thought,  placed  him,  in  point 
of  intellect,  far  above  an  ignorant  and 
turbulent  nobility,  or  a  priesthood  of 
such  contracted  views  and  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  as  that  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  / 

Much  obloquy  has  l>een  affixed  to  the 
memory  of  Wolsey,  because  of  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  the  popedom.  But  it 
had  its  origin  in  prejudiced  minds.  To 
render  himself  worthy,  in  the  estimiition 
of  the  electors  of  this  great  office,  was  a 
noble  ambition.  That  effort  we  cannot 
reprehend.  We  perceive  in  his  vigor- 
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OU8  habit  of  study,  his  constant  endeavor 
to  satisfy  his  royal  master  by  an  intense 
application  to  official  duties,  his  prompt 
and  decisive  action  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Realm,  his  unwearying  industry  in 
the  i»erformance  of  every  public  employ¬ 
ment,  a  constant  and  unwavering  deter¬ 
mination  to  render  himself  the  most 
prominent  and  acceptable  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  all  this,  he  did  no  more  than 
fulfil  a  law  of  our  nature.  In  such  efforts 
can  be  found  no  cause  of  rebuke.  They 
have  their  origin  in  one  of  the  noblest 
principles  of  our  development — the  de¬ 
termination  to  succeed — the  will  to  rise. 
But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture. 
To  counterbalance  the  really  noble  efforts 
of  a  proper  ambition,  was  a  willingness 
to  blind  conscience  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  the  connection  w’ith  the  impeach¬ 
ment  and  death  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
fatal  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine. 

But  thus  it  too  often  is  with  our  poor 
human  n.ature.  An  ambition,  noble  in 
itself,  is  too  often  degraded  by  the  very 
means  it  seeks  to  rise  upon.  Can  we, 
then,  while  reprehending  the  course 
pursued  by  Wolsey  to  obtain  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  fail  to  drop  the  tear  of 
pity  over  the  misuse  of  those  God  like 
faculties  all  men  possess  in  some  degree, 
and  which  all  m.ay  equally  degrade  ? 
Christian  charity  is  the  only  panacea  of 
our  humanity. 

We  turn  w'earily  from  the  men  of 
England  in  that  age,  and  find  in  Wolsey’s 
character  an  oasis  in  an  intellectual 
desert.  We  study  reverentially  his 
history,  and  mark  with  sorrow  the  points 
of  his  deflection  from  the  right.  We 
know'  that  Henry  was  ungrateful,  that 
the  nobility  was  envious,  that  Anne 
Boleyii  was  a  wretched  w'oman,  raising 
herself,  on  the  unsubstantial  foundation 
of  others’  ruin,  to  the  throne,  the  guer¬ 
don  of  her  shame  and  the  pledge  of  her 
destruction  ;  but  W'e  consider  Wolsey’s 
fate  well-merited,  and  hardly  regret 
that  the  hands  which  meted  out  his 
punishment  rendered  more  poignant  his 
sufferings. 

Men  have  reproached  him  with  dis- 
playiug  womanly  weakness  in  his  fall. 
For  a  time,  he  did  give  w’ay  to 

assionate  sorrow  ;  but  we  must  remem- 

er  that  his  was  an  imperious  nature, 
loving  power  as  life;  and  feeling  the 
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sway  of  England  snatched  rudely  from 
his  grasp,  the  ho|)e  of  the  Papal  tiara  de¬ 
stroyed,  his  influence  in  European  coun¬ 
cils  at  an  end,  the  whole  fabric  of  long 
years  of  arduous  toil  demolished  in  a 
day,  and  for  aw.anton  woman’s  love,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  tempest  swept 
wildly  over  his  heart  strings.  Should 
we  not  rather  be  amazed  that  he  did  not 
sink  at  once  beneath  its  blasts  ? 

But  the  consolations  of  religion  w’ere 
left  him,  and  all  his  ambitiotj  and  mis¬ 
deeds  we  can  pardon  and  forget,  for 
those  words  of  penitential  sorrow :  “  Ha,}! 
I  but  served  my  God  w'ith  half  the  zeal  I 
served  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine 
age  have  left  me  naked  to  mine  ene¬ 
mies.” 

There  is  a  moral  all  may  apply  in  the 
life  and  de.ath  of  Thomas  Wolsey;  and 
Shake8i>eare  has  given  it  utterance : 

“  Oh  1  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  roan  that  han^ts  on  princes’  favors  I 
There  is  betwixt  the  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  and  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.” 


Chambers'*  Jonmal. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK. 

It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can  hardly  re¬ 
member  it.  If  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  my  birth  were  reckoned  in 
millions,  that  number  would  not  be  too 
great.  My  first  recollections  are  of  a 
white,  muddy  sediment,  many  scores  of 
feet  in  thickness,  stretching  along  the 
bottom  of  a  very  deep  sea.  Of  this  oozy 
bed,  I  formed  an  inconsiderable  part. 
The  depth  of  sea-water  which  pressed 
down  .this  stratum  was  so  great  that  the 
light  scarcely  found  its  way  through  the 
green  volume.  Day  and  night,  the  bil¬ 
lows  tossed  and  heaved  above  me.  I 
could  hear  the  storm  howl  and  the  hur¬ 
ricane  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
although  they  could  not  affect  the  bot¬ 
tom  where  I  w’as  lying.  Before  I  woke 
to  consciousness  in  my  oozy  condition, 
I  had  existed  in  quite  another  form. 
The  constant  beatings  .of  the  cretaceous 
sea  against  its  rocky  barriers,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  muddy  matter  poured 
into  it  by  rivers,  caused  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  through  the  sea-w.ater  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mineral  sediment.  Of  course, 
great  though  this  quantity  originally 
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was,  when  it  was  diffused  throughout 
the  sea,  it  appeared  so  small  as  not  to 
affect  the  real  transparency  of  the  water. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  (for 
such  was  a  good  portion  of  the  mineral 
matter  above  mentioned)  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  chemical  tests. 
It  happened,  however,  that  there  ■were 
eyes  sharp  enough  to  detect  it,  although 
human  eyes  did  not  open  on  the  world  for 
myriads  of  ages  afterward.  Those  to 
which  I  allude  belonged  to  a  set  of  ani¬ 
mals  so  small  that  you  could  have  put 
millions  of  them  into  a  school- girl’s 
thimble  ! 

Each  creature  was  a  perfect  animal, 
nevertheless.  It  had  a  soft,  jelly-like 
substance,  which  developed  itself  into 
feelers,  that  took  hold  of  prey  even 
smaller  than  itself.  This  soft  body  was 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  shelly  case,  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented,  and  uniformly  shaped. 
This  case  was  manufactured  either  out 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  held  in 
solution  by  the  sea- water.  Every  cubic 
inch  of  water  in  all  the  vast  ocean  at 
whose  bottom  I  was  lying  was  alive 
with  these  animalcules,  everlastingly  at 
work  separating  the  mineral  matter.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  see  these  little 
workers  that  “  out  of  water  brought 
forth  solid  rock,”  and  yet  they  were 
there.  Their  individual  lifetime  was 
very  brief,  rarely  extending  over  a  few 
hours.  But  their  powers  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  were  enormous,  and  thus  they  were 
always  dying  and  generating.  As  they 
died,  they  began  to  sink  slowly  through 
the  water.  The  sea  Wiis  always  full  of 
their  dead  shells,  which  were  gravitating 
toward  the  bottom,  where  they  fell  as 
lightly  ns  the  motes  which  float  in  the 
sunbeams  drop  upon  the  floor.  Night 
and  day,  they  were  always  alighting 
there,  and  forming  a  thin  tiim.  Centui'y 
after  century  passed  away,  and  still 
found  these  dead  shells  accumulating, 
until  all  the  figures  I  have  heard  reck¬ 
oned  on  the  black-board  near  me — I  am 
now  used  in  a  school-room  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  arithmetic— would  not  together 
give  any  idea  of  their  numbers,  even  if 
they  were  all  stretched  out  in  a  row ! 
You  may  think  this  is  a  bit  of  romanc¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
gentleman  broke  a  piece  off  me,  and 
after  pow'dering  it  and  washing  it  with 


a  fine  camel-hair  brush  in  distilled  water 
(so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  experiment), 
I  heard  him  tell  a  friend  that  he  could 
show  him  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
fossil  animalculic  shells  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  small  piece  ! 

I  am  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
ingredients.  Although  I  am  no  bigger 
than  a  small  orange,  I  can  assure  you 
there  are  scores  of  millions  of  fossil  shells 
contained  within  my  bulk.  In  fact,  I 
am  myself  nothing  more  than  a  mass  or 
congeries  of  the  dead  shells  to  which  I 
before  alluded.  Every  time  the  teacher 
makes  a  figure  with  me  on  the  black¬ 
board,  he  leaves  thereon  thousands  of 
fossil  aniraalculse.  If  you  will  w  ash  the 
chalk  as  the  above-mentioned  gentleman 
did,  you  may  see  these  minute  fossils  for 
yourself;  though,  it  is  true,  you  would 
need  a  powerful  microscope  to  enable 
you  to  do  so. 

It  was  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
these  animalculic  shells  that  formed  the 
oozy  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
extent  of  this  mud-bed  was  very  great 
— not  less  than  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  area.  Not 'withstanding  .  the 
slowness  of  the  deposition,  and  the  in¬ 
finitely  minute  creatures  which  almost 
wholly  formed  it,  the  accumulation  went 
on  until  the  mud  had  reached  a  vertical 
thickness  of  fifteen  hundred  feet !  What 
must  be  the  enormous  number  of  shells 
contained  in  this  mass,  and  the  number 
of  centuries  occupied  in  elaborating  it, 
I  leave  you  to  guess.  The  rate  of  depo¬ 
sition  was  very  regular,  and  I  have  heard 
that  along  the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean 
called  the  Atlantic  there  is  actually  now 
being  formed  a  stratum  very  similar  to 
that  from  which  I  was  taken.  Like  it, 
also,  it  is  forme'I  principally  by  immense 
numbers  of  dead  animalculutn. 

I  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  creta¬ 
ceous  sea  for  thousands  of  years,  during 
which  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
oozy  deposit,  some  of  which  I  distinctly 
remember.  I  mentioned  before  that, 
besides  carbonate  of  lime,  there  were 
diffused  through  the  sea-water  other 
minerals,  among  the  rest  one  called 
silica^  the  basis  of  common  sand.  Well, 
a  good  proportion  of  the  minute  animals 
inhabiting  my  native  sea  used  this  min¬ 
eral  instead  of  lime,  so  that  their  shells 
were  formed  of  flint.  These,  of  course, 
fell  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  others. 
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and  were  all  mixed  up  together.  By 
and  by,  a  chemical  change  took  place  in 
the  thick  mud.  It  seems  that  the  little 
grains  or  shells  of  silica  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  from  the  lime,  and  to  run  to¬ 
gether  ;  consequently,  the  flinty  little 
shells  aggregated  along  the  sea-bottom, 
and  there  formed  what  are  now  known 
as  flint-hands  and  nodules.  These 
layers  of  flint  were  formed  at  nearly 
regular  intervals,  the  chemical  changes 
being  very  uniform.  I  should  also  men¬ 
tion,  that  as  the  oozy  bed  increased  in 
thickness,  whsit  with  the  weight  of  sea¬ 
water  and  the  overlying  mud,  the  lower 
beds  began,  to  be  compressed  into  a 
solid  form.  As  soon  as  this  took  place, 
they  passed  into  real  chalk.,  of  which  I 
found  myself  a  part. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
creatures  that  inhabited  the  sea  w'hilst 
I  was  lying  along  the  bottom.  I  am 
told  there  are  nothing  like  them  living 
in  the  seas  of  the  present  day.  Even 
those  which  approach  nearest  in  resem¬ 
blance  difler  in  some  point  or  another. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  an  extinct  ocean  were  a  series  of 
large  sponges,  called  by  scientific  men 
Paramoudros,  but  better  known  in  Nor¬ 
folk  (where  I  come  from)  as  “  Pot  Stones.” 
These  were  originally  sponges  Avhich 
grew  one  within  the  other,  like  so  many 
packed  drinking-glasses,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Through 
the  whole  set,  however,  there  was  a  con¬ 
necting  hollow,  which  is  now  filled  with 
hard  chalk,  the  rest  being  all  pure  flint. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  these  sponges 
becAine  transformed  into  their  flinty  con¬ 
dition.  As  sponges,  they  were  full  of 
what  are  call^  spiculm — that  is,  flinty, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  act  the 
part  of  vertebroe  to  the  sponge.  You 
may  find  them  in  the  sponges  of  the 
present  day.  When  the  “pot  stones” 
existed  in  this  state,  as  the  sponges  died 
and  began  to  decompose,  they  served  as 
nuclei  to  all  the  flinty  particles  of  ani- 
malcnlic  shells  diffused  through  the  mud. 
These  replaced  the  decaying  matter  of 
the  sponge  little  by  little,  until  the  orig¬ 
inal  Paramoudrce  were  turned  into  “  pot 
stones.”  That  the  flint  was  originally 
soft  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  fos¬ 
sil  shells  are  often  found  embedded  in  it. 
The  other  creatures  I  most  distinctly 
remember  are  now  found  in  a  solid  state 
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in  the  chalk,  and  are  commonly  known 
.as  “  Fairy  loaves  ”  and  “  hearts.”  They 
belong  to  an  extensive  family  still  living, 
and  know’ll  to  the  fishermen  (who  often 
dredge  them  from  the  bottom  of  the 
present  sea)  as  “  Sea-urchins,”  on  account 
of  their  spiny  covering.  The  existing 
sea-urchins  craw'l  along  the  bottom  by 
means  of  innumerable  suckers.  Many  a 
time  have  the  fossil  fairy  loaves  thus 
crept  over  w’here  I  lay.  The  hearts 
were  similarly  covered  with  movable 
spines  or  bristles. 

But  the  commonest  objects  I  remem¬ 
ber  are  those  now  often  found  in  the 
chalk  as  w’ell  as  the  flint,  and  which  are 
known  as  “Thunder-bolts.”  These  fos¬ 
sils,  however,  are  individually  only  jiart 
of  the  creature  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  were  the  solid  and 
terminal  bones  of  a  species  of  “  cuttle¬ 
fish.”  After  the  latter  had  died,  and  lay 
embedded  in  the  chalky  mud,  the  soft 
and  fleshy  parts  decomposed,  and  left 
only  the  harder  portions  to  be  preserved. 
Sometimes  the  thorns,  which  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  long  arms  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  the  homy  portion  of  the 
beak,  are  also  found  fossilized.  During 
my  time,  the  lielemnites  (as  these  fossils 
are  now'  called)  sw’armed  the  seas  in  mil¬ 
lions  ;  in  fact,  they  were  thorough  scav¬ 
engers,  and  devoured  any  garbage  they 
came  across — dead  fish,  rotting  fair.v 
loaves,  etc.,  and  even  one  another. 
Here  and  there,  grouped  in  the  hollow’s 
of  the  se.a-bottom,  lay  nests  of  shells. 
They  are  commonly  called  “  cockles,”  a 
generic  term  w’hich  fossil  shells  are  al¬ 
ways  known  by  to  those  w’ho  have  not 
made  geology  a  study.  Real  cockles, 
however,  had  not  then  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.  There  were  a  great  many  species 
of  shells,  and  these  abounded  in  every 
sheltered  spot.  Some  of  the  fishes  were 
coVered  with  little  en.imel  plates,  instead 
of  homy  scales.  Sharks  also  abounded 
in  considerable  numbers,  .and  I  have 
frequently  been  witness  of  the  great 
havoc  they  made  among  the  shoals  of 
smaller  fish.  But  by  far  the  most 
gigantic  sea-monster  was  a  great  marine 
lizard,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
which  had  teeth  implanted  in  its  jaws 
like  bayonets.  I  have  seen  its  dark 
shadow  pass  over  where  I  lay,  and  have 
beheld  the  fishes,  and  even  the  other¬ 
wise  bold  sharks,  dart  aw’ay  in  fear. 
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With  one  or  two  strokes  of  its  formida¬ 
ble  puddles  (for  it  had  these  instead  of 
tins),  it  could  glide  through  the  water 
witli  lightning  speed.  But  even  this 
terrible  creature  had  to  succumb  to 
death,  and  its  rotting  carcase  sunk 
among  the  oozy  chalk,  and  there  fell  to 
pieces,  .and  became  fossilized. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  uU  the 
creatures  which  lived  in  my  native  sea. 
I  remember  that,  after  long  ages  had 
passed  away,  tremors  were  again  and 
again  felt  to  shake  the  sea-bottom.  It 
was  evident  that  some  earthquake  action 
was  at  work  over  a  considerable  area. 
By  and  by,  we  found  the  water  getting 
shallower,  and  that  the  light  came 
through  the  waves  more  clearly.  The 
sea-bottom  w.a8  l)eing  upraised  ;  and  at 
length  whjit  had  formerly  been  ocean, 
became  an  extended  mud-flat.  The  sea 
was  drained  oflf,  and  covered  land  which 
had  sunk  ns  ours  had  risen  ;  and  thus  the 
two  ch.anged  places.  The  upheaval 
went  on,  and  the  chalk  hardened  into 
its  present  solid  state,  and  became  a 
land-surface. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  uphe.aval  was 
a  sudden  and  violent  process,  as  some 
have  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
exceedingly  slow.  The  exact  spot 
where  I  was  born  w\as  at  hundreds  of 
yards  depth  of  sea-water,  and  the  u|)- 
heaving  process  tvas  probably  not 
greater  than  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  a 
century.  From  this  you  m.ay  form  some 
idea  of  the  time  it  took  to  lift  me  from 
my  briny  bed  to  the  fresh  .air  and  hot 
sunshine.  Meantime,  w'hilst  the  chalk 
formation,  of  which  I  was  an  infinitesimal 
portion,  Avas  thus  being  upheaved,  the- 
sea  was  at  work  in  other  localities  de¬ 
positing  strata  similarly  to  the  manner 
in  M'hich  I  had  been  originated.  Not  a 
single  moment  was  idled  away.  The 
forces  of  Nature  know  no  Sabbath — they 
nmst  toil  on  from  the  creation  to  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things !  The 
great  w’ork  of  the  sea,  ever  since  the  w.a- 
ters  were  divided  from  the  dry  land,  has 
been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future 
continents,  and  even  mountain-chains. 
Her  own  barriers  have  thus  been  erected 
by  herself,  and  then  as  slowly  frittered 
away  in  order  to  establish  them  else¬ 
where.  Geologically  speaking,  a  “  new 
earth  ”  is  always  being  formed  1  The  old 
one  is  gradually  altered,  particle  by  par¬ 


ticle,  just  as  the  human  body  changes  its 
physiolo^cal  structure,  and  yet  retains 
Us  own  individuality. 

When  I  did  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  it  was  to  form  part  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  chalky  mud-flat.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  see  this  monotonous  landscape 
stretched  away.  Here  and  there,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  extended,  ns  if  old  Neptune 
were  loath  to  quit  his  sway,  and  to  see  his 
recent  territory  possessed  by  his  rival  Tel- 
lus.  The  pasty  mud  hardened  on  the 
surface  in  the  hot  sunshine  (for  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  what  is  now  Great  Britain  then 
enjoyed  a  sul*-tropical  climate),  and 
cracked  into  huge  dikes,  which  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  atmosphere  again  tilled 
up.  The  upheaval  still  proceeded,  until 
at  length,  after  century  upon  century 
had  passed  away,  the  solid  chalk  was 
lifted  high  enough  above  the  waves  to 
form  a  tolerably  steep  coast-line. 

For  a  long  time,  the  hardened,  new¬ 
born  chalk  was  perfectly  bare.  There 
was  neither  soil  nor  vegetation  upon  it. 
It  extended  in  an  undulating  area,  just 
as  the  sea-cuiTents  had  carved  it,  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Wind  and  rain  at 
length  formed  a  light,  chalky  mould, 
which  was  rendered  somewhat  sandy  by 
the  admixture  of  flints  that  had  been 
broken  up  and  pounded  into  dust.  Sea¬ 
birds,  such  as  tlie  albatross,  lived  in  the 
adjoining  sea,  and  for  centuries  the  chalk 
surface  served  them  as  a  refuge  from  the 
storm,  and  to  build  their  nests  upon. 
Their  excrements,  together  Avith  the 
light  mould  I  have  spoken  of,  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  the  soils  and  subsoils 
Avhich  covered  mo  up.  Some  of  the 
birds  left  undigested  seed.s,  brought 
from  other  land.s,  and  these  took  root 
and  flourished.  The  wind  came  laden  * 
Avith  minute  sjwres  of  moss  and  fern, 
and  soon  thick  brakes  and  inor.a.sses 
clothed  the  marshy  places  with  cheerful 
green.  An  occasional  pulm-nut  Avas 
stranded  upon  the  beach,  Avhere  it  greAV 
and  shortly  alterAA  ards  bore  fruit,  that 
spread  itself  in  huge  palm  forests  over 
an  area  Avhich,  a  fcAV  centuries  before, 
had  been  nothing  but  an  extensive  and 
barren  chalk-flat.  In  this  manner  a  sub- 
tropic.al  vegetation  covered  up  the  chalk 
of  Avhich  I  formed  part.  It  has  not  taken 
me  long  to  tell,  in  a  general  AV'ay,  of  the 
changes  Avhich  were  thus  wrought,  but  it 
required  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
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them.  After  the  upheaval  had  continued 
for  a  long  time,  it  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  chalky  continent,  with  its  wealth  of 
virgin  forests  and  innumerable  inhab¬ 
itants,  remained  at  rest.  But  the  ordi¬ 
nary  physical  laws  of  nature  were  in 
operation,  just  as  they  are  now.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  that  the  chalk  conti¬ 
nent  extended  from  the  west  of  Ireland, 
through  Kussia,  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
what  is  now  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  also  more  than  probable  that  there 
was  a  continuation  of  land  across  the 
Atlantic  into  America.  Existing  oceans, 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  had  not  then  been 
formed.  These  are  the  results  of  sub¬ 
sequent  processes,  which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  took  up  scores  of  centuries  to 
bring  them  about. 

I  rememl>er  starting  with  surprise, 
one  morning,  on  seeing  a  fonr-footed 
creature  near  me,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  I  had  been  used 
all  my  life  long  to  marine  creatures  of 
various  shapes  and  sixes ;  but  now  the 
time  had  come  that  I  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  different  set  of  acquaintances 
altogether.  The  best  idea  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  forests  which  covered  the  chalk 
may  be  obtained  by  studying  those  of 
India.  But  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  forests  equally  gre.at  covered  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  a  number  of  other  localities.  The 
creature  I  have  just  mentioned  was  an 
enormous  monkey ^  which  had  strayed 
from  its  companions  into  my  immediate 
neighborhood.  (The  geological  period 
of  which  I  am  speaking  is  knowm  as  the 
Eocem.)  Huge  boa-constrictors  hung 
on  the  trees  for  d.ays,  and  only  left  them 
when  urged  by  the  sharp  pangs  of  hun- 
*  ger ;  hi  the  marshier  pl.aces,  crocodiles 
wallowed,  and  lay  in  wait  for  their  prey ; 
strange  animals,  allied  to  the  present 
South  American  tapir,  snorted  about. 
An  immen.sc  creature,  called  the  Dino- 
thenum,  with  semi-aquatic  habits,  used 
to  bask  in  the  marshes,  and  sleep  for 
hours,  with  its  tusks  anchoring  its  huge 
head  to  the  shore,  and  thus  keeping  it 
above  the  water  and  the  mud.  Many 
other  genera  and  species  of  animals — so 
strange,  that  long  Greek  names  alone 
give  us  any  idea  of  their  main  features — 
lived  upon  our  hardened  surface.  Flow¬ 
ers  of  tropical  hue  and  color  were  ri¬ 
valled  in  beauty  and  gorgeousness  by 


humming-birds  and  butterflies.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  banana  stretched 
forth  and  mingled  with  the  graceful 
fronds  of  the  tree-fern.  The  bread-fruit- 
tree  shed  its  rich  store  of  food  on  the 
earth,  and  fed  herds  of  Jfyracotheria 
and  Polaeotherin.  In  sooth,  the  land¬ 
scape  was  a  scene  of  magnificent  beauty. 
When  the  golden  sunset  lingered  among 
the  palm-groves,  one  could  M’ell  have 
thought  that  the  Lord  indeed  walked  in 
the  garden.  But  Man — who  makes  such 
a  noise  in  the  world  now,  and  imagities 
th.at  it  has  been  made  specially  for  /»';/», 
.and  that  therefore  everything  should  be 
subservient  to  his  wishes  and  gratifica¬ 
tions — had  not  then  made  his  appearance. 
And  yet  Nature,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  human  high-priest,  did  not 
the  less  daily  offer  up  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  her  adorable  Creator. 

Nothing  earthly  is  stable  ;  and  geolo¬ 
gy  is  a  science  full  of  proof  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  The  Eocene  age  p.aased  aM  ay  ;  the 
Meiocene  came;  and,  in  turn,  was  re- 
jilaced  by  the  Pleiocene.  The  tro)iic.al 
conditions  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
underwent  a  change,  which  was  at  first 
very  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible. 
The  tree-ferns  and  palms  tlid  not  flour¬ 
ish  as  luxuriantly  as  they  were  wont  ; 
the  cold  M’inds  blew  more  frecjuently, 
and  the  ]>oor  monkeys  shivered  and  died. 
At  length,  finding  the  clim.ate  became 
colder  instead  of  warmer,  m.any  (»f  the 
creatures  migrated  to  more  southerly 
and  congenial  latitudes,  whilst  those  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  died  out.  The  old  forests 
grew  thinner,  and  winter  now'  show  ed 
he  w'as  unwilling  to  give  place  to  almost 
•perpetual  summer.  But,  .as  if  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  mischief  which  alteration 
of  climate  produced,  other  trees  repla¬ 
ced  the  palm  and  the  fern.  Thickets  of 
hazel  and  alder  grew  in  marshy  places, 
pines  innumerable  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  whilst  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm  made 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time.  Thus 
did  the  land  gradually  assume  something 
like  its  present  European  appearance. 
I  had  before  felt  the  ground  shake  with 
the  heavy  tramp  of  a  monstrous  large 
creature,  quite  difterent  to  any  I  had 
seen  in  bygone  days.  I  had  by  this  time 
grown  used  to  changes,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  more  curious  than  alarmed  at  the 
new-comer.  It  was  an  elephant  of  the 
most  gigantic  size,  much  larger  than  any 
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living  at  the  present  time.  It  browsed 
lu.xuriantly  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
fresh  twigs,  and  found  a  hearty  meal 
spread  for  it  wherever  it  went.  Uy  and 
by,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  herds  of 
elephants,  and  to  hear  them  trumpet  and 
snort  loud  enough  to  make  the  welkin 
ring  again.  The  rivers  which  sluggishly 
meandered  though  the  chjilk-beds,  had 
now  become  very  broad  and  deep,  and 
in  these,  ho.sts  of  rhiuoceri  and  hippopo¬ 
tami  wallowed  and  gurgled.  The  lights 
that  sometimes  took  place  among  these 
creatures  were  fearful  to  behold.  There 
was  none  to  disturb  them,  exce])t  a 
savage  and  gigantic  lion,  with  enor¬ 
mously  sharp  teeth  and  long  claws ;  but 
this  beast,  the  Mttchairodns^  was  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  antelojies  and  deer 
that  browsed  on  the  a<ljacent  plaius. 

The  climate  gradually  became  more 
rigorous  than  ever.  In  the  inteiwal  of 
the  existence  of  the  forests  which  cover¬ 
ed  up  myself  and  brethren,  I  am  told 
that  great  and  extensive  physical  changes 
went  on  elsewhere.  In  b  ranee,  volca¬ 
noes  had  been  actively  at  work,  and 
great  sheets  of  moltetj  lava  had  been 
])Oured  out  by  them,  which  had  anted.a- 
ted  Herculaneum  in  their  destructive¬ 
ness.  Where  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna  now  stand,  gre.at  fresh-water 
Lakes,  similar  to  those  of  North  America, 
existed,  and  along  their  bottoms,  series 
of  fresh-water  strata  were  deposited, 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  these 
celebrated  cities  are  now  laid.  In  fact, 
all  over  the  world,  more  or  less,  great 
changes  had  been  going  on.  What  is 
now  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  great  continent,  which  w.as 
afterward  split  up  into  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  cold,  I 
had  for  some  time  imagined  that  the  sea- 
level  w.as  no  longer  as  steady  as  it  had 
been.  The  dry  land  was  gradually  s/wArin//, 
just  as  .ages  l)efore  it  had  been  as  gently 
ui)heaved.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and  I  w.as  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
l>arent  insecurity  of  the  world  into 
which  I  had  been  introduced.  The 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  cold  was  .almost 
in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
dry  land  was  sinking.  To  cut  the  mat¬ 
ter  short,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
as  to  when  the  ch.alk  continent  would 
once  more,  be  sea-bottom.  It  happened 


at  last — w'e  were  di-y  land  no  longer,  but 
a  shallow  sea.  The  cold  was  now  in¬ 
tense,  so  intense  that,  for  a  long  time 
back,  the  elephants  and  rhinoceri  had 
been  covered  with  long,  woolly  hair,  to 
)wotect  them  from  its  rigor.  Away  on 
the  mountain-tops  the  snow  had  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  sent  forth  long  sheets  of  ice, 
which  thrust  their  way  tow’ard  the  sea, 
where  immense  fragments  broke  off,  and 
floated  away  ns  icebergs.  The  submer¬ 
gence  still  went  on,  until  many  hundreds 
of  feet  in  depth  of  se.a-water  covered  us. 
I  looked  around  to  discover  any  of  the 
old  marine  creatures  that  had  lived  in  the 
sea  of  the  chalk  period,  where  I  was  bom, 
but  not  one  could  I  behold.  Everything 
was  altered — the  very  shell-fish  were 
those  now  living  in  arctic  latitudes !  The 
shallower  j)ortions  of  the  sea-bottom 
w’ere  continually  liable  to  be  ploughed 
up  by  some  stranding  iceberg,  which 
brought  burdens  of  mud  and  boulders  to 
topple  over  us.  What  dry  land  did  re¬ 
main  was  covered  with  a  moving  sheet 
of  thick  ice,  which  ground  the  rock-sur¬ 
face  on  which  it  rested  into  impalpable 
mud.  This  mud  was  carried  away  in 
j>rodigions  quantities  to  the  sea,  where  it 
was  strewn  along  the  bottom.  There  it 
formed  those  immense  beds  of  till  and 
brick  earth  which  cover  the  whole 
area  ofGreat  Britain,  more  or  less.  This 
arctic  sea,  as  I  may  term  it,  kept  its 
j)lace  for  ages,  until  several  hundreds  of 
feet  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  had  been 
deposited ;  then  came  an  arrest  to  the 
submergence;  and  eventually,  another 
upheaving  process  set  in.  When  this 
terminated,  and  dry  land  once  more  ap¬ 
peared,  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  aasumed  pretty  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  which  now  characterizes  it. 
The  clay  and  sand  formed  admirable  sub¬ 
soils  ;  flowers  spread  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  green  grass  carpeted  the  me.a- 
dow  and  mountain  side.  The  earth  had 
recently  been  baptized  in  the  ocean,  and 
there  prepared  as  a  renewed  world  for  a 
new  comer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Man 
first  appeared.  His  remains  may  be 
found  mixed  up  with  those  of  many  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  and  his  primitive  wea))ons 
of  the  chase  are  commingled  with  the 
gravel  of  the  rivers  on  whose  banks  he 
lived.  My  own  ex)>erienoo  extends  such 
a  long  way  back,  that  it  seems  but  as 
yesterday  that  Man  was  introduced.  But 
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in  that  brief  period,  he  has  managed  to 
alter  the  face  of  creation,  and  his  race 
has  progressed  beyond  that  of  all  other 
species  put  together.  I  am  now  getting 
toward  the  end  of  my  story,  and  must 
leave  it  to  others  to  continue  the  history 
of  this  last  created  of  animals,  merely 
mentioning,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  he 
who  quarried  me  from  the  adjacent  hill¬ 
side  ;  and  that  it  is  to  his  children  I  am 
used  as  a  humble  means  of  instruction. 


C<irnhiU  Mafculnc. 

THE  EARTH  A  MAGNET. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  but  errone¬ 
ous  opinion  that  the  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  north.  AVe  remember 
well  how  we  discovered  in  our  boyhood 
that  the  needle  docs  not  point  to  the 
north,  for  the  discovery  was  impressed 
upon  us  in  a  very’  unpleasant  manner. 
We  had  purchased  a  pocket  compass, 
and  were  very  anxious — not,  indeetl,  to 
test  the  instrument,  since  w’e  jtlaced 
implicit  reliance  upon  its  indications — 
but  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  guide  across 
unknown  regions.  Not  many  miles 
from  where  we  lived  lay  Cobham  Wood, 
no  very  extensive  forest  certainly,  but 
large  enough'to  lose  oneself  in.  Tliither, 
accordingly,  we  j^roceeded  with  three 
schoolfellows.  hen  we  had  lost  our 
selves,  we  gleefully  called  the  comji.ass 
into  action,  and  made  from  the  wood  in  a 
direction  which  we  6upj>osed  would  lead 
us  home.  We  travelled  on  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  pocket  guide ;  at  each 
turning  we  consulted  it  in  an  artistic 
manner,  carefully  poising  it  and  waiting 
till  its  vibrations  ceased.  But  when  we 
had  travelled  some  two  or  three  miles 
without  seeing  any  house  or  road  that 
we  recognized,  matters  assumed  a  less 
cheerful  aspect.  We  were  unw’illing  to 
compromise  our  dignity  as  “  explorers” 
by  asking  the  way — a  proceeding  which 
no  precedent  in  the  history  of  our 
favorite  travellers  allowed  us  to  think 
of.  But  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  a 
summer  thunder-storm ;  w’e  were  getting 
thoroughly  tired  out,  and  the  juvabit 
olim  numinisse  with  which  we  had 
been  comforting  ourselves  began  to  lose 
its  force.  When  at  length  we  yielded, 
we  learned  that  we  had  gone  many 
miles  out  of  our  road,  and  we  did  not 
reach  home  till  several  hours  after  dark. 
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How’  it  fared  with  our  schoolfellows  we 
know  not,  but  a  result  overtook  our¬ 
selves  personally,  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent,  so  far  as  w’e  are  aware,  in  the 
records  of  exploring  expeditions.  Also 
the  offending  compass  was  confiscated 
by  justly  indignant  parents,  so  that  for 
a  long  while  the  cause  of  our  troubles 
was  a  mystery  to  us.  We  now  know 
that  instead  of  pointing  due  north  the 
compass  pointed  more  than  20®  toward 
the  w’ost,  or  nearly  to  the  quarter  called 
by  sailors  north-north-west.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  we  w'ent  astray  when 
we  follow’ed  a  guide  so  untrustworthy. 

The  iKJculiarity  that  the  magnetic 
needle  does  not,  in  general,  point  to  the 
north,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  peculiar¬ 
ities  which  we  now  projmse  briefly  to 
describe.  The  irregularity  is  called  by 
sailors  the  needle’s  variation,  but  the 
term  more  commonly  used  by  scientific 
men  is  the  declination  of  the  needle. 
It  was  probably  discovered  a  long  time 
.ago,  for  800  yeara  before  our  era  the 
Chinese  applied  the  magnet’s  directive 
force  to  guide  them  in  journeying  over 
the  great  Asiatic  plains  ;  and  they  must 
soon  have  detected  so  marked  a  pecu¬ 
liarity.  Instead  of  a  ship’s  comjtass 
they  made  use  of  a  magnetic  car,  on  the 
front  of  which  a  floating  needle  carried 
a  small  figure  whose  outstretched  arm 

tainted  sout  h ward.  W e  have  no  record, 
lowever,  of  their  discovery  of  the  «le- 
clination,  and  kt»ow’  only  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  'I'he  declination  w’as  discovered, 
indej>ondently,  by  European  observers 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  we  travel  from  place  to  ]>lace  the 
declin.ation  of  the  needle  is  found  to 
vary  ;  Christopher  Columbus  was  the 
first  to  detect  this.  He  discovered  it 
on  the  1.3th  of  September,  1492,  during 
his  first  voyage,  and  when  he  was  six 
hundred  miles  from  Ferro,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands.  He 
found  th.at  the  declimation,  which  w’as 
toward  the  east  in  Europe,  passed  to 
the  west,  and  increased  continually  as 
he  travelled  westward. 

But  here  we  see  the  first  trace  of  a 
yet  more  singular  peculiarity.  We  have 
said  th.at  at  present  the  declimation  is 
toward  the  w'cst  in  Europe.  In  Co¬ 
lumbus’  lime  it  was  toward  the  east. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  declin.ation  varies 
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with  the  progress  of  time,  as  well  as 
with  change  of  place. 

The  Genius  of  modern  science  is 
a  weighing  and  a  measuring  one.  Men 
are  not  satisfied  now-a-days  with  know¬ 
ing  that  a  peculiarity  exists ;  they  seek 
to  determine  its  extent,  how  far  it  is 
variable — whether  from  time  to  time  or 
from  place  to  place,  and  so  on.  Now 
the  results  of  such  inquiries  applied  to 
the  magnetic  declination  have  proved 
exceedingly  interesting. 

We  find  first,  that  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  over 
one  of  which  the  needle  has  a  westerly, 
and  over  the  other  an  easterly,  declina¬ 
tion.  Along  the  boundary  line,  of 
course,  the  needle  points  due  north. 
England  is  situated  in  the  region  of 
westerly  nnagnets.  This  region  includes 
all  Euro}»e,  except  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Russia ;  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
the  whole  of  Africa ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Australia  ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Greenland,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Canada,  and  a  small 
slice  from  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Bnuil.  All  these  form  one  region  of 
westerly  declination ;  but  singularly 
enough,  there  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  remaining  and  larger  region  of  e.ost- 
erly  magnets,  an  oval  space  of  a  con¬ 
trary  character.  This  space  includes 
the  Japanese  Islands,  Manchouria,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  China.  It  is  very 
noteworthy  also,  that  in  the  westerly 
region  the  declination  is  much  greater 
than  the  easterly.  Over  the  whole  of 
Asia,  for  instance,  the  needle  points 
almost  due  north.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  north  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  the  magnetic  needle  points  due 
west,  while  still  further  to  the  north  (a 
little  westerly)  we  find  the  needle  point¬ 
ing  with  its  north  end  directly  toward 
the  south. 

In  the  presence  of  these  peculiarities 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  speculate.  We 
might  imagine  the  existence  of  power¬ 
fully  magnetic  vems  in  the  earth^s  solid 
mass,  coercing  the  magnetic  needle  from 
a  full  obedience  to  the  true  polar  sum¬ 
mons.  Or  the  comparative  effects  of 
oceans  and  of  continents  might  be  called 
into  play.  But  unfortunately  for  all  this 
we  hav»  to  reconcile  views  founded  on 
fixed  relations  presented  by  the  earth. 
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with  the  process  of  change  indic.ated 
above.  Let  us  consider  the  declination 
in  England  .alone. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an 
easterly  declination.  This  gradually  di¬ 
minished,  so  th.at  in  about  the  year  1657 
the  needle  pointed  due  north.  After 
this  the  needle  pointed  toward  the 
west,  and  continually  more  and  more, 
so  that  scientific  men,  having  had  expe¬ 
rience  only  of  a  continual  shifting  of  the 
needle  in  one  direction,  began  to  form 
the  opinion  that  this  change  would  con¬ 
tinue,  so  that  the  needle  would  pass, 
through  north-west  and  west,  to  the 
south.  In  fact,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
motion  of  the  needle  would  resemble 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  only  in  a 
reversed  direction.  But  before  long  ob¬ 
servant  men  detected  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  needle’s  westerly  motion. 
Arago,  the  distinguished  French  astron¬ 
omer  and  physicist,  was  the  first  (we 
believe)  to  point  out  that  “  the  progres¬ 
sive  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle 
toward  the  west  appe.ared  to  have  be¬ 
come  continually  slower  of  late  yc.ars  ” 
(he  wrote  in  1814),  “which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  after  some  little  time  long¬ 
er  it  might  become  retrograde.”  Three 
years  later,  namely  on  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1817,  Arago  asserted  definitively 
that  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  commenced  to  be 
perceptible.  Colonel  Beaufoy  at  first 
oppugned  Arago’s  conclusion,  for  he 
found  from  observations  made  in  Lon¬ 
don,  during  the  years  1817-1819,  that 
the  westerly  motion  still  continued.  But 
he  had  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one 
very  simple  fact,  viz.  that  Loudon  and 
Paris  are  two  diflferent  places.  A  few 
years  later  and  the  retrograde  motion 
became  perceptible  at  London  also,  and 
it  has  now  been  established  by  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  forty  years.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  Beaufoy’s 
observations  that  the  needle  reached  the 
limit  of  its  w'estern  digression  (at  Green¬ 
wich)  in  March,  1819,  at  which  time 
the  declination  was  very  nearly  25°. 
In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  needle 
had  reached  its  greatest  western  digres¬ 
sion  (about  22^-°)  in  1814.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  although  at  Paris  the  re¬ 
trograde  motion  thus  presented  itself 
five  years  e^arlier  than  m  London,  the 
needle  pointed  due  north  at  Paris  six 
70 
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years  later  than  in  London,  via.  in  1663. 
l*erha])8  the  greater  amplitude  of  the 
needle's  London  digression  may  explain 
this  peculiarity. 

“  It  was  already  sufficiently  difficult,” 
says  Arago,  “  to  imagine  what  could  be 
the  kind  of  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  globe,  which  could  act  during 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years,  in 
gradually  transferring  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north  to 
28®  west  of  north.  We  see  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  explain,  moreover, 
how  it  has  happened  that  this  gradual 
change  has  ceasM,  and  has  given  place  to 
a  return  toward  the  preceding  state  of 
the  globe.”  “  How  is  it,”  he  pertinently 
asks,  “that  the  directive  action  of  the 
globe,  which  clearly  must  result  from 
the  action  of  molecules  of  w'hich  the 
globe  is  composed,  can  be  thus  variable, 
while  the  number,  position,  and  temi>er- 
aturc  of  these  molecules,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  all  their  other  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  remain  constant  ?  ” 

But  we  have  considered  only  a  single 
region  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Arago’s 
opinion  will  seem  still  more  just  when 
we  examine  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  what  we  may  term  the  “  mag¬ 
netic  aspect”  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
line  which  separates  the  region  of  west¬ 
erly  magnets  from  the  region  of  east¬ 
erly  magnets,  now  runs,  as  we  have 
said,  across  Canada  and  eastern  Brazil 
in  one  hemisphere,  and  across  Russia, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
West  Australia  in  the  other;  besides 
having  an  outlying  oval  to  the  east  of 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  Now  these  lines 
have  swept  round  a  part  of  the  globe’s 
circuit  in  a  most  singular  manner  since 
1600.  They  have  varied  alike  in  direc¬ 
tion  and  complexity.  The  Siberian  oval, 
now  distinct,  was,m  1*787,  merely  a  loop 
of  the  eastern  line  of  no  declination. 
The  oval  appears  now  to  be  continually 
diminishing,  and  will  one  day  probably 
disappear. 

^^'e  find  here  presented  to  us  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  mysterious,  as  astonishing, 
and  as  worthy  of  careful  study  as  any 
embraced  in  the  w  ide  domains  of  science. 
But  other  peculiarities  await  our  notice. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  of  suitable  length 
be  carefully  poised  on  a  fine  point,  or, 
better,  be  suspended  from  a  silk  thread 
without  torsion,  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
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hibit  each  day  two  small  but  clearly  per¬ 
ceptible  oscillations.  M.  Arago,  from  a 
careful  series  of  observations,  deduced 
the  following  results : — 

At  ab<mt  eleven  at  night,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  begins  to  move  from 
west  to  east,  and  having  reached  its 
greatest  easterly  excursion  at  about  a 
quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  re¬ 
turns  towards  the  W'est  to  attain  its 
greatest  westerly  excursion  at  a  quarter 
])ast  one.  It  then  moves  again  to  the 
east,  and  having  reached  its  greatest 
easterly  excursion  at  half  past  eight  in 
the  evening,  returns  to  the  tvest,  and  at¬ 
tains  its  greatest  westerly  excursion  at 
eleven,  as  at  starting. 

Of  course,  these  excursions  take  place 
on  either  side  of  the  mean  position  of 
the  needle,  and  as  the  excursions  are 
small,  never  exceeding  the  fifth  part  of 
a  degree,  while  the  mean  position  of  the 
needle  lies  some  20®  to  the  west  of 
north,  it  is  clear  that  the  excursions  arc 
only  nominslly  eastern  and  western,  the 
needle  pointing,  throughout,  far  to  the 
west. 

Now  if  we  remember  th.at  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  is  that  farthest  from 
the  sun,  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  in  M. 
Ai  ago’s  results  a  sort  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  needle  to  turn  toward  the 
sun, — not  merely  u  hen  that  luminary  is 
above  the  horizon,  but  during  bis  noc¬ 
turnal  path  also. 

We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  a  variation  having  an  annual  period 
shall  appear,  on  a  close  observation  of 
our  suspended  needle.  Such  a  variation 
has  been  long  since  recognized.  It  is 
found  that  in  the  summer  of  both  hem¬ 
ispheres,  the  daily  variation  is  exagger¬ 
ated,  while  in  winter  it  is  diminished. 

But  besides  the  divergence  of  a  mag¬ 
netized  needle  from  the  north  pole, 
there  is  a  divergence  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  which  must  now  claim  our 
attention.  If  a  nou-magnetic  needle  be 
carefully  suspended  so  as  to  rest  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  be  then  magnetized,  it  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  preserve  that  posi¬ 
tion.  The  northern  end  dips  very  sen¬ 
sibly.  This  happens  in  our  hemisphere. 
In  the  southern  it  is  the  southern  end 
which  dips.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  we  travel  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other  we  must  find  the  northern  dip  of 
the  needle  gradually  diminishing  till  at 
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some  point  near  the  equator  the  needle 
is  horizontal,  and  as  we  pass  thence  to 
southern  regions  a  gradually  increasing 
southern  inclination  is  presented.  This 
hiis  been  fotind  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
position  of  the  line  along  which  there 
IS  no  inclin.ation  (called  the  mar/nttic 
equ(itor)  has  been  traced  aroun<l  the 
globe.  It  is  not  coincident  with  the 
earth’s  equator,  but  crosses  that  circle 
at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  passing 
from  north  to  south  of  the  equator  in 
long.  3®  west  of  (ireenwich,  and  from 
south  to  north  in  long.  187”  east  of 
Greenwich.  The  form  of  the  line  is  not 
e.xactly  that  of  a  great  circle,  but  pre¬ 
sents  here  and  there  (and  especially 
where  it  cmsses  the  Atlantic)  percep¬ 
tible  e.xcursioii8  from  such  a  tigure. 

At  two  points  on  the  earth’s  globe 
the  needle  will  rest  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth.  The  northern  magnetic  pole 
was  reached  by  Sir  J.  G.  Ross,  and  lies 
in  70°  N.  lat.,  and  263®  E.  long.,  that  is, 
to  the  north  of  the  American  continent, 
and  not  very  far  from  Boothia  Gulf. 
One  of  the  objects  with  which  Ross  set 
out  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas  was  the  discovery  if  jros- 
sible  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  In 
this  he  was  not  successful.  Twice  he 
was  in  hopes  of  attaining  his  object,  but 
each  time  he  was  stopped  by  a  barrier 
of  land.  He  approached  so  near,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  pole,  that  the  needle  was 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety 
degre«*8  to  the  horizon,  and  he  was  able 
to  as>ign  to  the  southern  pole  a  position 
in  75°  S.  hit.,  154“  E.  long.  It  is  not 
probable,  we  should  imagine,  that  either 
pole  is  fixed,  since  we  shall  now  see  that 
the  inclination,  like  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  is  variable  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  from  place  to 
place ;  :ind  in  particular,  the  magnetic 
equator  is  apparently  subjected  to  a 
slow  but  uniform  process  of  change. 

Arago  tells  us  that  the  inclination  of 
the  needle  at  Paris  has  been  observed 
to  diminish  year  by  year  since  1671. 
At  that  time  the  inclination  was  no  less 
than  75° ;  in  other  words,  the  needle 
W'as  inclined  only  15°  to  the  vertical. 
In  1791  the  inclination  was  less  than 
71*.  In  1831  it  was  less  than  68°.  In 
like  manner  the  inclination  at  London 
has  been  observed  to  diminish,  from  72“ 


in  1786  to  70“ in  1804,  and  thence  to 
68°  at  the  present  time. 

It  might  l>e  anticip.ated  from  such 
changes  as  these,  that  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  equator  would  be  found  to  be 
changing.  Nay,  we  can  e^n  guess 
in  which  w.ay  it  must  be  changing. 
For,  since  the  inclination  is  diminishing 
at  London  and  Paris,  the  magnetic 
equator  must  be  approaching  these 
places,  and  this  (in  the  present  po¬ 
sition  of  the  curve)  can  only  happen  by 
a  gradual  shifting  of  the  magnetic  equa¬ 
tor  from  east  to  west  along  the  true 
equator.  This  motion  has  been  found 
to  l>e  really  taking  place.  It  is  supposed 
th.at  the  movement  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  form  ;  but  more  observations 
are  necessary  to  establish  this  interest¬ 
ing  point. 

Can  it  bo  doubted  that  while  these 
changes  are  taking  place,  the  magnetic 
jKiles  also  are  slowly  shifting  round  the 
true  pole  ?  Must  not  the  northern  pole, 
for  instance,  be  further  from  Paris  now 
that  the  needle  is  inclined  more  than  23° 
from  the  vertical,  than  in  1671,  when  the 
inclination  was  only  15“.  It  appears  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  must  be  so,  and  we  de¬ 
duce  the  interesting  conclusion  that  each 
of  the  magnetic  poles  is  rot.ating  around 
the  earth’s  axis. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  about 
the  needle  which  is  as  noteworthy  as 
any  of  those  we  have  spoken  about. 
We  refer  to  the  intensity  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  action,  the  energy  wdth  which  the 
needle  seeks  its  position  of  rest.  This 
is  not  only  variable  from  place  to  place, 
but  from  time  to  time,  and  is  furtlier 
subject  to  sudden  changes  of  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  ch.aracter. 

It  might  be  expected  that  where  the 
dip  is  greater,  the  directive  energy  of 
the  magnet  would  be  proport  ion  ably 
great.  And  this  is  found  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  case.  Accordingly  the  mag¬ 
netic  equator  is  very  nearly  coincident 
with  the  “  equator  of  least  intensity,”  but 
not  exactly  As  we  apjiroach  the  magnet¬ 
ic  poles  we  find  a  more  considerable  diver¬ 
gence,  so  that  instead  of  there  being  a 
northern  pole  of  greatest  intensity  nearly 
coincident  with  the  northern  magnetic 
pole,  which  we  have  seen  lies  to  the 
nortli  of  the  American  continent,  there 
are  tico  northern  poles,  one  in  Siberia 
nearly  at  the  point  where  the  river  Lena 
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crosses  the  Arctic  circle,  the  other  not 
so  far  to  the  north — only  a  few  degrees 
north,  in  fact,  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the 
south,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also  two 
poles,  one  on  the  Antarctic  circle,  about 
130°  E.  long.,  in  Adelie  Island,  the  other 
not  yet  precisely  determined,  but  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  on  about  the  240th  degree 
of  longitude,  and  south  of  the  Antarctic 
circle.  Singularly  enough  there  is  a  line 
of  lower  intensity  running  right  round 
the  earth  along  the  valleys  of  the  two 
great  oceans,  “  passing  through  Behriug’s 
Straits,  and  bisecting  the  Pacific  on  OTie 
side  of  the  globe,  and  ]>as8ing  out  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  by  Spitzbergen  and  down 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other.” 

Colonel  Sabine  discovered  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  magnetic  action  vaiies 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is 

f  reatest  in  December  and  January  in 
oth  heniigp/iertt.  If  the  intensity  had 
been  greatest  in  winter  one  would  have 
been  disposed  to  have  assigned  sea¬ 
sonal  variation  of  temperature  as  the 
cause  of  the  change.  But  as  the  ejx)ch 
is  the  same  for  both  hemi8j)heres  we 
must  se<*k  another  cause.  Is  there  any 
astronomical  element  which  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  law  discovered  by 
Sabine  ?  There  is  one  very  imj)ortant 
element,  llie  position  of  the  perihelion 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  such  that  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  on  about 
the  Slst  of  December  or  the  Ist  of 
January.  There  seems  nothing  rashly 
speculative,  then,  in  concluding  that  the 
sun  exercises  a  magnetic  influence  on 
the  earth,  varying  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Nay, 
Sabine's  results  seem  to  j»oint  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  law  of  variation,  h'or, 
although  the  number  of  observations  is 
not  as  yet  very  great,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  variation  renders  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  amount  very  difficult, 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  in 
all  probability  the  sun’s  influence  varies 
according  to  the  same  law  as  gravity — 
that  is,  inven-sely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

That  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  the  great  gravitating  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  should  exercise  a  mag¬ 
netic  influence  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
this  influence  should  vary  according  to 
the  same  law  as  gravity,  or  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  and  heat,  will  not  ap¬ 


pear  perhaps  very  surprising.  But  the 
discovery  by  Sabine  th.at  the  moon  exer¬ 
cises  a  distinctly  traceable  efiect  uj>on 
the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  us  a  very 
remarkable  one.  We  receive  very  little 
light  from  the  moon,  much  less  (in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sun’s  light)  than  most 
persons  would  supjiose,  and  we  get  ab¬ 
solutely  no  perceptible  heat  from  her. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  rather  to  the 
influence  of  mass  and  proximity  that  the 
magnetic  disturbances  caused  by  the 
moon  must  be  ascribed.  But  if  the 
moon  exercises  an  influence  in  this  way, 
why  should  not  the  planets  ?  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  evidence  of  some  such 
influence  being  exerted  by  these  bodies. 

More  mysterious  if  jKissible  than  any 
of  the  facts  we  have  discussed  is  the 
phenomenon  of  magnetic  storms.  The 
needle  has  been  exhibiting  for  several 
weeks  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of 
oscillation.  Day  after  day  the  careful 
niicroscojuc  observation  of  the  needle’s 
progress,  has  reve.aled  a  steady  swaying 
to  and  fro,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
masts  of  a  stately  ship  at  anchor  on  the 
scarce-heaving  breast  of  ocean.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  change  is  noted ;  irregular 
jerking  movements  are  perceptible,  to¬ 
tally  distinct  from  the  regular  periodic 
oscillations.  A  magnetic  storm  is  in 
progress.  But  where  is  the  centre  ot 
disturb.ance,  and  what  are  the  limits  ot 
the  storm  ?  Tiie  answer  is  remarkable. 
If  the  jerking  movements  obseiwed  in 
places  s|>read  over  very  large  regions  of 
the  earth — and  in  some  well-authenti¬ 
cated  cases  over  the  whole  earth — be 
compared  with  the  local  time,  it  is  foun<i 
that  (allow.ance  being  made  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  longitude)  they  occur  precisely 
at  the  same  instant.  The  magnetic  vi¬ 
brations  thrill  in  one  moment  through 
the  whole  frame  of  our  earth. 

But  a  very  singular  circumstance  is 
observed  to  characterize  these  magnetic 
storms.  They  are  nearly  always  ob¬ 
served  to  be  accompanied  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  aurora  in  high  latitudes, 
northern  and  southern.  I’robably  they 
never  happen  without  such  a  display ; 
but  numbers  of  auroras  escape  our  no¬ 
tice.  The  converse  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  established  as  an  univer¬ 
sal  one.  No  ^reat  display  of  the  aurora 
ever  occurs  without  a  strongly  marked 
magnetic  storm. 
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Magnetic  storms  sometimes  last  for 
several  hours  or  even  d.ays. 

Remembering  the  influence  which  the 
sun  has  been  found  to  exercise  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  the  question  will  nat¬ 
urally  arise,  has  the  sun  anything  to  do 
with  magnetic  storms  ?  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  he  has. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1859, 
Me-ssrs.  Carrington  and  Ilodg-^on  were 
observing  the  sun,  one  at  Oxford  and 
the  other  in  Londoti.  Their  scrutiny 
was  directed  to  cert.ain  large  spots 
which,  at  that  time,  marked  the  sun’s 
face.  Sudflenly,  a  bright  light  was  seen 
by  each  observer  to  break  out  on  the 
sun’s  surface,  and  to  travel,  slowly  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality  at  the  rate  of 
about  7,000  miles  in  a  minute,  .across  a 
part  of  the  solar  disk.  Xow  it  was 
found  afterward  that  the  self-registering 
imagnetic  instruments  at  Kew  had  made 
at  that  very  instant  a  strongly  marked 
jerk.  It  was  learned  that  at  tliat  mo¬ 
ment  a  magnetic  storm  prevailed  at  the 
West  Indies,  in  South  Atnei  ic.a,  and  in 
Australia.  The  signalmen  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  stations  at  Washington  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  received  strong  electric  shocks ; 
the  pen  of  Bain’s  telegraph  was  followed 
by  a  flame  of  fire;  and  in  Norw.ay  the 
telegraphic  machinery  was  set  on  fire. 
At  night  great  auroras  were  seen  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  these  startling  magnetic  in<li- 
cations  with  the  remarkable  appearance 
observed  upon  the  sun’s  disk. 

But  there  is  other  evidence.  Mag¬ 
netic  storms  jtrevail  more  commonly  in 
some  ^'ears  than  in  others.  In  those 
years  in  which  they  prevail  most  fre¬ 
quently,  it  is  found  that  the  ordinary 
oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are 
more  extensive  than  usu.al.  Now  when 
these  peculiarities  had  been  noticed  for 
many  years,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  alternate  and  systematic  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  magnetic 
action,  and  that  the  period  of  the  vari.a- 
tion  was  about  eleven  years.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  diligent  observer  had 
been  recording  the  ajipearance  of  the 
sun’s  face  from  day  to  day  and  from 
ye.ar  to  year.  lie  had  found  that  the 
solar  spots  are  in  some  ye.ars  more  freely 
displayed  than  in  others.  And  he  had 
determined  the  period  in  which  the 
spots  are  successively  presented  with 


maximum  frequency  to  be  .about  eleven 
years.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two 
sets  of  observations  it  was  found  (and 
has  now  been  pl.aceil  beyond  a  doubt  by 
m.any  years  ot  continued  observation) 
that  magnetic  perturbations  are  most 
energetic  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted, 
and  vice  versd. 

For  so  remark.able  a  phenomenon  as 
this  none  but  a  cosmic.al  cause  can 
suffice.  We  c.an  neither  say  that  the 
spots  cause  the  magnetic  storms  nor 
that  the  magnetic  storms  cause  the 
spots.  We  must  seek  for  a  cause  pro¬ 
ducing  at  once  both  sets  of  phenomena. 
There  is  .as  yet  no  certainty  in  this 
matter,  but  it  seems  as  if  philosophers 
would  soon  be  able  to  trace  in  the  dis¬ 
turbing  action  of  the  planets  upon  the 
solar  atmosphere  the  cause  as  well  of 
the  marked  period  of  eleven  years  as  of 
other  less  distinctly  marked  jieriods 
which  a  diligent  observation  of  solar 
phenomena  is  beginning  to  educe. 


MacmllikD. 

OF  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

BY  ROBBRT  IIAYSKS  CAVE,  U.A. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a 
very  young  traveller,  who  started  on 
the  Grand  Tour  with  the  laudable  in¬ 
tention,  common  to  young  travellers  in 
general,  of  recording  d.aily  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  journey.  Armed  with  note¬ 
book  .and  i)encil  and  the  other  impedi¬ 
menta  of  the  tourist,  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  passage  across  the  Channel,  he 
.arrived  late  at  night  .at  the  good  town 
of  Havre.  He  was  at  once  pounced 
upon  by  a  drunken  commissionn.aire,  and 
hurried  off  to  a  hotel  in  the  town,  where 
a  chambermaid  with  locks  of  more  than 
golden  hue  lighted  him  to  his  room. 
Eager  to  carry  into  efifect  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  with  which  he  started,  our  trav¬ 
eller  hastily  jots  down  in  his  diary  the 
first  impressions  of  a  foreign  land  in 
these  laconic  terms:  “The  men  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  all  drunkards ;  the  women  all 
have  red  hair.”  The  storv  m.ay  pass  as 
a  satire  upon  the  folly  of  liasty  general¬ 
izations  ;  of  deducing  general  laws  from 
a  few  particular  instances,  selected  with¬ 
out  care,  and  .accepted  without  examina¬ 
tion.  But,  although  this  m.ay  be  a 
glaring  example,  still  the  habit  itself  is 
one  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
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given.  It  saves  so  much  trouble,  and 
requires  so  little  thought.  And  of  all 
the  hasty  and  false  results  we  reach  by 
this  method,  perhaps  the  commonest  and 
most  untrue  are  tnose  with  respect  to 
the  ways  of  life,  the  fortunes,  the  pur¬ 
suits,  and  tlie  happiness  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Upon  these  subjects  most  people 
are  never  timid  of  generalizing.  And, 
when  their  infoiination  is  scanty,  as  it 
necessarily  must  often  Ik;,  of  course  they 
arrive  at  very  false  and  ridiculous  con¬ 
clusions. 

To  give  an  inst.mce.  The  old  contrast 
between  the  intelligence  of  town  and 
country  people  is  still  maintained  by 
some  hasty  writers,  who  generalize  U]>on 
insufficient  data.  Now,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  general  run  of  townspeo- 
])le  are  sharper  than  the  average  country 
bumpkin.  Men’s  wits  are  naturally 
sharpened  by  rubbing  against  each 
other.  But  the  fallacy  lies  in  supposing 
that  the  shaipened  wits  of  townsfolk 
find  a  more  intellectual  work  to  do  than 
the  blunter  wits  of  those  who  dwell  in 
country  jdaces.  Take  for  instance  the 
talk  which  goes  on  amongst  middle-class 
people  over  the  dinner-table  or  tea-table 
in  town  and  country.  Now,  no  doubt, 
bucolic  conversation  is  very  trjing  to 
your  town-bred  man.  But  then,  if  he 
be  wise,  he  will  try  and  take  an  interest 
in  country  affairs,  if  among  country 
])eople  he  must  needs  be  thrown.  “  Sir,” 
said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  listening  erer- 
tis  “if  1  had  to  live  in  the 

country,  I  should  talk  about  bullocks.” 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know' 
that  the  table-talk  of  your  average 
townsman  is  at  all  of  a  more  intellectual 
cast.  It  consists  mainly,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  of  gossip — of  news- 
aper  gossip,  perhaps,  of  gossip  which 
as  a  wider  latitude  of  subjects  to  exer¬ 
cise  itself  upon,  but  which  is  gossip  still, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  things  done  or 
doing,  rather  than  with  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  or  first  principles.  Undoubt ei  lly 
civilization  has  an  emasculating  effect 
upon  the  common  run  of  minds.  Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  But  he  is 
Icaniing  to  live  by  newspapers — by 
printed  sheets  which  carry  news.  Now 
we  respect  the  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
because  they  had  time  to  think  ;  where¬ 
as  facts  flow  in  so  fast  upon  the  modern 
mind  that  it  has  no  leisure  to  classify 
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them,  much  less  to  reason  upon  the  data 
they  aftbrd. 

In  truth,  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
respectively  of  dw’ellers  in  town  and 
country  is  a  thing  you  cannot  generalize 
upon.  Wise  men,  intellectual  men,  men 
who  can  see  an  inch  licyond  their  noses, 
are  alike  rare  and  few,  whether  in 
country  or  town.  But  wherever  they 
dwell,  they  do  not  owe  their  brains  to 
their  place  of  habitation.  To  live  in  a 
Bflpotian  clay  soil  will  not  make  them 
fools ;  as  indeed  a  residence  at  Athens 
itself  cannot  turn  a  fool  into  a  jdiiloso- 
jther.  When  you  have  said  that  talent 
naturally  gravitates  toward  the  towns, 
you  have  sai<l  .as  much  as  the  subject 
will  admit  of  in  the  way  of  generaliza¬ 
tion.  And,  indeed,  I  su|)|)08e  that  the 
towns  in  time  me.in  to  absorb  the  great¬ 
er  jiart  of  the  population  of  England. 
It  was  so  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Men 
gathered  themselves  into  towns  for  se¬ 
curity.  And  it  seems  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  a  few  vears  w  ith  this  or  the  next 
generation.  I'he  towns  are  draining  the 
country  of  its  life-blood,  since  men  have 
begun  again  to  gather  themselves  into 
towns  for  commerce. 

And  w  ith.al,  I  sup|>ose  there  was  never 
an  age  in  which  a  more  genuine  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  felt  and  manifested  by  all 
cla'ises  for  country  pursuits.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  Englishmen  are  more 
eager  than  ever  after  country  sports. 
But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modern 
English  mind  seems  to  be  toward  nat¬ 
uralism.  Our  best  art  is  naturalistic. 
This  century  has  seen  the  creation  of  a 
school  of  water  color  p.ainting  whose  aim 
is  the  delineation  of  realistic  land8caj)e. 
And  natural  history  seems  likely  to  be¬ 
come  the  favorite  pursuit  of  our  1)oys 
and  girls,  since  the  study  of  it  has  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  clever  men 
who  are  also  popular  writers. 

And  the  frame  of  mind  which  imjtels 
men  to  the  study  of  n.atural  history  is 
one  which  can  be  very  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Undoubtedly  the  proper  and  the 
natural  study  of  mankiud  is  m.an.  There 
can  be  no  such  subji*ct  of  interest  for 
the  hum.'in  mind  as  that  w'hich  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  interests, 
the  habits,  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  the  human  race.  Whether  regarded 
in  the  light  of  history,  or  jiolitics,  or 
religion,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  the 
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humani  nihil  alienum  is  a  touch  of  na¬ 
ture  which  will  always  wring  plaudits 
from  pit,  gallery,  and  boxes, — from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  And  at 
first  sight  it  does  seem  a  monstrous 
thing,  or  the  mark  of  a  very  little  mind, 
to  quit  the  study  of  men — of  a  man, 
look  you,  the  heir  of  all  ages  :  “  so  noble 
in  reason,  so  intinite  in  faculties,  in  form 
and  moving  so  express  and  admirable, 
in  action  so  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen¬ 
sion  so  like  a  God !  ”  to  quit,  I  say,  the 
study  of  man,  that  one  may  employ  one¬ 
self  in  studying  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp. 
But  the  exjdanation  of  this  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fimi.  The  young  enthusiast  of 
human  nature,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
history  and  philosophy,  tries  to  apply 
what  he  has  learnt  in  books  to  the  livmg 
subject,  man.  lie  starts  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  ;  he  enters  upon 
a  profession ;  he  mixes  with  men.  But 
he  is  brought  to  a  sudden  pause  by  the 
dead  weight  of  practical  experience. 
Like  a  young  horse  stiirting  with  his 
first  load,  inste.ad  of  moving  onw'ard 
with  a  slow  and  steady  pull,  he  attempts 
a  rush :  the  dead  weight  checks  him, 
the  collar  galls  him,  and  he  becomes  for 
the  time  a  jibber.  To  drop  metaphor, 
there  probably  comes  a  time  in  the  ex- 

!)erience  of  most  men  when  the  study  of 
uiman  nature,  of  their  fellow'-man,  his 
pursuits,  his  aims,  his  hopes — a  studv 
wliich  they  entered  upon  with  such  avi¬ 
dity  at  first — becomes  distasteful  to 
them.  Practically,  they  find  him  to  be 
a  meaner  being,  occupying  a  lower  place 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  than  they  had 
thought.  As  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  widens,  they  find  that  some  one 
or  two  men  whom  they  had  looked  up 
to  as  their  guides  .and  teachers  are  not 
perfect  or  infallible.  They  find  out  in 
them  that  we.aker  side  of  humanity  in 
which  all  men  share.  And  so,  from 
being  hero-worshippers,  they  become  for 
a  time  misanthropists.  Tlie  fact  is,  they 
have  probed  just  deep  enough  to  find 
the  devil  in  man,  but  they  have  not 
probed  deep  enough  to  find  the  angel. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  devil 
they  get  at  in  most  modern  men  is  such 
a  poor  devil  after  .all,  deteriorated,  s.ay8 
the  sneering  philosopher,  by  much  inter¬ 
course  with  man ;  who  does  not  seem 
to  know  how  to  sin  upon  a  grand  scale, 
but  is  a  compound  of  meanness  and 


petty  shifts — not  Milton’s  devil,  bnt 
rather  Gothe’s:  a  sneering,  shifty  Me- 
phistophelian  fiend,  and  not  the  prime¬ 
val  Satan  at  all. 

And  so,  disgusted  for  a  time  with  hu- 

m. an  kind,  they  take  refuge  with  nature. 
“  Nature,”  says  our  disappointed  enthu¬ 
siast,  with  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  and  a 
scowl  over  his  shoulder  at  poor  reg.ard- 
less  humanity,  “  never  did  betr.ay  the 
he, art  that  loved  her.”  And  in  the  study 
of  nature  it  is  possible  for  all  men  to 
rest— for  a  time.  So  the  student  be¬ 
comes  a  sketcher,  a  geologist,  a  botanist, 
a  chemist,  or  what  not:  and  he  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  his  hobby,  and  happy.  And 
indeed,  my  fellow-mort.al,  what  happiness 
in  a  quiet  undemonstrative  way  is  gi-eat- 
er  than  his  who  has  lately  mounted  a 
hobby  whose  vices  or  unsoundness  he 
has  had  no  time  to  find  out,  and  so  goes 
)rancing  along  the  road  satisfied  with 
limself,  satisfied  with  his  cob,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  lookers-on?  But  then, 
as  a  nde,  a  man  finds  out  after  a  time 
that  this  will  not  do.  He  can’t  go  on 
for  ever  riding  his  hobby  horse,  ei  to/us 
in  illU.  The  world’s  work  must  be 
done,  and  the  world’s  work  cannot  be 
taken  up  .and  put  down  as  a  parergon. 
The  study  of  natural  history  m:iy  be  a 
delightful  and  engrossing  pursuit.  But 
there  is  world’s  work  to  l)e  taken  in 
hand  and  finished — it  must  be  done  by 
some  one.  Men  must  be  governed, 
taught,  disciplined,  warned,  punished, 
and  physicked.  And  to  do  this  well, 

n. ay,  even  to  do  it  at  all,  the  caput  mor- 
tuum^  man,  must  be  studied.  And  al¬ 
though  dissection  may  not  be  at  first  a 
pleasant  pursuit,  but  rather  repulsive, 
still  even  dissections  engross  the  mind, 
and  whatever  does  that,  after  a  time, 
pleases. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  the  re¬ 
flective  mind,  that  men  in  general  should 
set  such  store  by  the  memory  of  certain 
of  their  fellows,  who  have  worked,  not 
for  them,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of 
nature.  What  is  the  charm,  for  instance, 
of  White’s  “Selbonie?”  White  him¬ 
self  we  take  to  be  a  commonplace  per¬ 
son  ;  shall  we  say  even  a  somewhat 
heavy  man  ?  He  has  no  high  ideal  of 
duty,  this  parson,  or  professional  soul 
doctor,  who  dwells  in  the  little  Hamp¬ 
shire  village.  The  spiritual  eternities 
which  surround  him  do  not  seem  to  appal 
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— nay,  even  to  make  him  sad — scarcely, 
in  fact,  interest  him  at  all.  So  many 
souls,  eternal  existences,  battling  for 
weal  or  woe,  pass  by  his  gates  at  sun¬ 
rise,  going  forth  to  their  work  and  to 
their  lalior  till  the  evening.  And  he 
notes  dowTi  in  his  diaries  as  matters  of 
rimal  importance,  that  the  tortoise  in 
is  garden  has  emerged  from  its  winter’s 
sleep,  and  that  the  bantam  hen  has  begun 
to  incubate.  And  Gilbert  White’s  name 
is  a  household  word  even  yet.  He  is,  in 
fact,  simply  a  good  specimen  of  a  man, 
happy  and  innocent,  absorbed  in  his 
quiet  country  pursuits.  Verily,  innocent 
happiness  must  be  a  plant  of  rare  growth 
amongst  us,  that  we  should  prize  it  at 
such  a  rate  ns  this. 

There  are  a  few  happy  souls  indeed  to 
whom  nature  and  the  study  of  nature 
becomes  the  “  be  all  and  end  all  ”  of  ex¬ 
istence.  With  no  Nemesis  of  neglected 
duty  behind  them — for  this,  they  feel 
before  high  heaven  and  in  the  sight  of 
man,  their  duty — they  go  through  the 
world  as  though  it  were  another  Garden 
of  Eden,  which  indeed  to  them  it  is. 
Living  creatures,  first  seen  by  their  eye, 
come  to  them  to  be  named  ;  and  they 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  But  then  it  M  as 
never  intended  that  earth  should  have 
many  of  these  men.  One  or  tM  o  Gilbert 
Whites  at  a  time  are  as  many  as  the 
world  generally  produces,  and,  indeed, 
as  many  as  it  generally  needs.  For  to 
most  of  us,  under  a  solemn  guise,  and 
with  stately  mien,  comes  Madam  Duty, 
and,  laying  finger  upon  lip,  she  saith, 
“  Cease,  trifler,  from  these  pleasant  pur¬ 
suits.  I>eave  moor  and  forest  and  moun¬ 
tain-side  and  river-bank.  Go  out  into 
tbe  highways  of  life,  where  human 
kind  do  congregate,  even  amongst  the 
stenches  and  cesspools  of  humanity,  if 
needs  must,  and  thei  e  find  your  M  ork  of 
love,  and  your  reuard  of  conquest. 
Away  with  that  buttei-fiy’s  wing  of  feath¬ 
ered  mail  from  the  field  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  ;  and,  if  thou  must  needs  spy  into 
nature’s  secret,  let  it  be  rather  into  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  for  the  welfare  of  human 
kind.  Leave  the  insect  of  a  day,  and  at 
least,  as  an  immortal,  study  the  ways  of 
the  immortals.”  So  speaks  Madam 
Duty,  and  if  she  saith  truth  or  no,  who 
shall  tell  ? 


Chamber*'!  Jonmal. 
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As  extraordinary  amount  and  variety 
of  natural  beauty  distinguishes  that  vol¬ 
canic  offspring  of  the  Indian  Ocean, which 
M'e  are  in  the  unaccountable  habit  of  call¬ 
ing  tAe  Mauritius,  an  error  into  which  no 
reader  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  pleasant  book  must 
ever  again  fall.*  The  climate  is  so  delight¬ 
ful,  that  one  does  not  mind  an  inchlental 
earthquake,  or  an  occasional  tornado ;  but 
it  takes  a  European  some  time  to  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  Idle  mornings  are  cool, 
the  nights  are  balmy  and  refreshing,  the 
twilights  brief  but  wonderfully  beautiful, 
far  surpassing  any  which  Europe  beholds. 
Summer  is  perpetual.  Few'  trees  shed 
their  leaves  .so  completely  all  at  once, as  to 
be  quite  bare.  One  sort  of  brilliant  ]>lant 
rapidly  succeeds  the  last ;  many  floM’- 
er  twice  or  oftener  in  the  twelve  months. 
The  palms  are  all  the  year  round  putting 
forth  new'  br.anches,  and  as  the  young  one 
unfolds  itself  to  tower  over  the  others, 
the  underneath  one  of  all  fades,  and  soon 
falls.  The  air  is  so  clear,  so  sweet,  so 
fresh,  that  even  the  abnormally'  unclean¬ 
ly  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis, 
and  condition  of  the  town,  cannot  render 
it  pestilential  ;  and  the  beautiful  indige¬ 
nous  productions  of  the  country,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  landscape  with  unsurpassed  treas¬ 
ures  of  form  and  coloring,  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  exotic  importations  w'hich 
find  a  congenial  home  in  the  favored 
soil  and  the  paradisaical  temperature.  The 
“natives,”  a  wonderful  mixture  of  races, 
known  to  the  English  and  French  colo¬ 
nists  generically  as  “  ]\Ialabars,”  arc  not  a 
“  bad  lot  ”  in  the  main  ;  though  they  have 
one  horrible  characteristic  sufficient  to 
render  the  most  beautiful  country  on 
earth  unbearable  to  live  in — they  are  ex¬ 
cessively  cruel  to  animals.  They  have 
much  of  the  negro  jollity  and  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  and  are  entirely  indifferent  to  truth. 
The  pure  negro  element  is  rapidly  dying 
out  of  the  population,  w'hich  Mr.  Boyle 
regards  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  the 
Asiatics  being  infinitely  better  as  labor¬ 
ers. 

All  the  country  presents  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  out-ofAloor  life  which  is  led 
there  :  the  houses  are  prim,  tasteless,  half- 


*  Far  A  tea]/ ;  or  Sketches  of  Scentn-y  and  Society 
in  Mauritius.  By  Charles  John  Boyle.  Loudon  : 
Chapman  i.  Hall. 
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furnished,  the  planters’  cottages  mere 
sheds,  as  is  not  unnatural  where  the  only 
use  ever  made  of  a  dwelling  is  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  it.  The  religions  of  the  “  na¬ 
tive  ”  populations  are  as  mixed  and  as 
motley  as  their  origin  and  their  costumes. 
The  Hindoo  population  is  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  or  the  very  grossest  idola¬ 
try  ;  it  must  be  “  piled  up  ’’  almost  out  of 
sight,  for  Mr.  Boyle  calls  it  “  gross  even  for 
Hindoos.”  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
conversion  to  Christianity  goes  on  but 
slowly,  and  is  not  of  a  particularly  satis¬ 
factory  kind.  The  most  remarkable  de¬ 
monstration  of  faith  is  a  festival  which 
])roves  how  spurious  the  Christianity  is 
these  people  profess.  Tins  fhte  is  Moham¬ 
medan  in  Its  origin,  and  is  in  fact  celebrat¬ 
ed  privately  by  the  Mussulman  sect,  who 
look  on  contemptuously  at  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian”  usurpation.  It  is  called  the  “  Yam- 
seh,”  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  cry  of  lamentation  and  wailing  over 
Hosein  ;  and  is  in  fact  the  Carnival  of 
Mauritius,  more  grotesque,  meaningless, 
and  noisy  than  such  exhibitions  else¬ 
where,  but  not  without  the  attraction  of 
a  strange  fanaticism,  exuberant  gayety, 
and  the  beauty  of  vivid  coloring,  abun¬ 
dant  light,  incessant  movement,  and  glo¬ 
rious  weather. 

There  are  two  great  sights  to  be  seen 
in  ISIauritius,  and  each  possesses,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  that  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  beholder  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  lavish  and  enchanting  beauty 
of  the  country.  One  is  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  sugar-making;  the  other  is  the 
“  Chasse  au  Cerf,”  which  upsets  our  ideas 
very  oddly,  for  it  begins  on  the  15th  of 
May  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  August. 
The  chasse  is  conducted  strictly  on  the 
French  system,  and  that  at  which  Mr. 
Boyle  “assisted  ”  started  from  the  Hangar, 
thus  described  :  “  The  Hangar  I  found  to 
be  on  a  larger  scale  than  1  had  expected  ; 
indeed,  in  aspect,  it  is  quite  a  little  vil¬ 
lage.  It  stands  on  a  cleared  space,  the  for- 
est  creeping  up  close  on  all  four  sides. 
A  large  flower-bed,  wdth  a  single  p.alm 
here  and  there,  and  a  clump  of  bananas, 
took  somewhat  from  its  otherwise  wild 
look.  A  long  building  to  the  right,  the 
salle  k  manger ;  close  to  this  a  circular  one, 
the  rotonde,  for  the  company  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  Beyond  this  stands  the 
abattoir,  furnished  with  dressers,  wdiere- 
on  to  cut  up  the  slaughtered  game — in¬ 


numerable  large  hooks,  for  hanging  it, 
sttidding  the  rafters.  Round  these,  seve¬ 
ral  detached  buildings  are  grouped,  a  host 
of  small  cases  k  deux  chambres — a  com¬ 
plete  camp,  in  short,  into  which  the  guests 
are  distributed  by  twos  and  twos  as  they 
arrive  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  kitchens, 
j)antrie8,  larders,  store-rooms,  and  so 
forth.”  From  this  woodland  dwelling, 
in  such  w’cather  as  the  first  day  of  the 
world’s  existence  might  have  witnessed, 
the  chasse  set  forth,  and  through  trhat  a 
scene  ! 

First  came  a  dark  intricate  forest,  to 
be  threaded  in  single  file,  by  a  jtath  now 
winding  upward  and  across  level  ground ; 
now  downward,  and  over  greensward  ; 
by  streams,  crossed  by  rugged  trunks  of 
fallen  trees,  now  sluggish  and  clear,  anon 
brisk  and  brawling.  Suddenly  the  party 
find  themselves  in  a  grove  of  the  Travel¬ 
ler’s  Tree  (  Urania  apecioaa)^  a  marvel¬ 
lous  specimen  of  vegetation,  and  this  seen 
alone  in  its  grandeur,  forming  one  vast 
thicket,  marvellously  imposing.  “  Thou¬ 
sands  wore  growing  vigorously,  hundreds 
have  fallen  over  and  against  each  other, 
many  leaned  forward,  broken  and  tatter¬ 
ed,  while  others  measured  the  ground, 
and  M’ere  rotting  upon  it,  in  huge  dis¬ 
ordered  heaps  of  stems  and  foliage.  Our 
road  was  the  most  curious  feature  of  all. 
It  was  regularly  sliced  through,  like  a 
narrow  cutting  of  a  cliff  on  a  railroad. 
We  passed  through  impenetrable  Avails 
of  gigantic  interlaced  leav^es,  pulpy-look- 
ing  succulent  trunks,  the  outer  side  regu¬ 
larly  shaven  clean  and  flat.  No  part  of 
the  tree  hung  or  bent  forward,  none  of 
the  broad  leaves  waved  overhead  ;  the 
path  was  hewed  solidly  out  of  them. 
Frotn  all  this  every  now  and  then  we  came 
suddenly  out  upon  an  open  glade,  across 
which  the  sun  darted  its  broad  golden 
streaks,  then  drew'  them  in  again.  A 
mass  of  black  clouds  seemed  to  be 
still  struggling  to  imprison  it.  Moun¬ 
tains  backed  the  landscajie,  the  high¬ 
er  ridge  gloomily  veiled  in  mist. 
Once  for  a  foreground  we  came  upon  a 
herd  of  deer  browsing ;  up  went  their 
antlers  quivering,  as  our  steps  disturbed 
them,  and  they  bounded  away  I  ”  Then 
came  a  sudden  change  of  landscape  ;  the 
Traveller’s  Tree  disappeared,  the  party 
crossed  another  stream,  and  were  inclo¬ 
sed  in  a  wilderness  of  the  stern  black 
jamrose.  But  the  dark  bounds  w'ere  more 
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than  modilied,  they  were  rendered  beau¬ 
tiful  by  long  ranks  of  the  wild  citron-tree, 
rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  bearing 
rich  loads  of  tlieir  burnished  golden  fruit, 
pendent  against  masses  of polished  leaves 
of  vivid  green.  Again  a  stream,  broader, 
tamer  this  time,  and  a  wnde  cleared  coun¬ 
try  is  reached,  where  the  fern  grows  high, 
and  the  grass  is  rank  and  long — where 
there  are  brakes,  but  no  brambles, 
and  thickets  of  wild  raspberry,  a  plant 
delightful  to  the  eye,  with  its  hirsute, 
prickly,  vine-shaped  leaves,  and  scarlet 
berries  with  a  most  refreshing  acid,which 
runs  riot  through  every  wood  in  the  island. 
Here  the  business  of  the  chasse  began  ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  had  more 
charm  for  Mr.  l^yle,and  he  eagerly  stud¬ 
ied  every  detail  of  the  landscape  around, 
as  he  kept  his  position,  close  to  a  singular 
object.  This  was  a  dead  tree,  quite  branch¬ 
less,  tall  and  straight,  standing  quite  soli¬ 
tary  in  the  open,  and  surmounted  by 
something  which  looked  like  a  white,  sol¬ 
id,  cinderlike  sponge,  but  which  really 
was  a  nest  of  the  mercilessly  destructive 
M'hite-ant.  Just  above  where  this  little 
world  of  wonderful  insect-life  clung,  sat  a 
bright  green  parrot,  drying  and  pluming 
himself,  and  fluttering  his  feathers,  on 
which  the  sun  glinted.  In  face  was  a  thick¬ 
et  of  dark  jamrose,  behind  a  ravine  chok¬ 
ing  with  lavish  and  gigantic  vegetation  ; 
on  the  horizon,  the  misty  peaks  of  pur¬ 
ple  mountains. 

The  feast  of  beauty  afforded  by  the 
second  day  of  the  chasse  was  even  more 
rich  and  rare,  for  it  had  the  grandeur 
and  the  music  of  many  waters  added  to 
it.  The  cascade  of  I)ya  Mamon  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  unsurpassable  land¬ 
scape,  and  the  l>eauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  forest  growths  are  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  trees ;  to  their  mysterious,  sym¬ 
pathetic  life ;  to  the  curious  stealthy 
whispering  and  watchfulness  of  them  ;  to 
that  unwritten,  unspoken  poetry  which 
has  dwelt  in  the  forest  lords  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  w’hich  inspired  the  pagan  mind 
with  its  beautiful  mi'th  of  the  Hama¬ 
dryad,  and  inspired  the  great  Christian 
saint  Columba,  when,  in  the  terribly 
pathetic  lament  of  his  exile,  he  sang : 
Crowded  full  of  heaven's  angels  is  every  leaf  of 
the  oaks  of  Derry. 

On  the  heights  to  which  the  chasse  led 
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them,  the  bamboo  grows  to  an  unusual 
altitude,  and  in  extraordinary  luxuri¬ 
ance;  heavy  masses  of  the  sombre  jam- 
rose  are  mixed  up  with  all  this  light  fea¬ 
thery  green  foliage  ;  white  palms,  grow¬ 
ing  profusely  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
finish  off  the  vista  with  their  unequalled, 
slim,  Asiatic  grace.  Mr.  Boyle  remarks 
upon  the  scarcity  of  tree  ferns.  “  It  is 
curious,”  he  says,  ‘‘how  often  one  seeks 
in  vain  for  these  beautiful  children  of  the 
forest.  Like  many  other  beautiful  children, 
they  are  capricious,  and  you  may  go  on 
sometimes  for  miles,  and  never  find  one 
in  the  very  spot  where  you  would  fancy 
they  would  most  love  to  grow.”  Mr. 
Boyle’s  ‘‘  post”  was  close  by  the  Dya  Ma¬ 
mon  ;  at  his  feet  the  river  sprea«l  out  into 
a  broad,  shallow  basin,  w’ith  hundreds  of 
transparent  side-pools,  and  curling  eddies 
fomting  rapids  which  subside  into  the 
enormous  green  glassj^  sheet,  and  slide 
down  a  sheer  height  ot  one  hundred  feet. 
Right  opposite  to  him  rose  a  noble  moun¬ 
tain,  cone-shaped,  and  thickly  wooded  to 
the  summit;  true  primeval  forest,  against 
whose  unsullied  majesty,  against  whose 
lavish  beauty,  no  hum.an  hand  has  ever 
been  raised.  “  Across  that  amphitheatre 
of  trees,  for  centuries  .and  centuries,  sun¬ 
shine  had  gleamed,  and  the  fierce  hurri¬ 
cane  had  swept ;  but  as  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  destructive  man,  those  green 
fastnesses  rose  up  intact,  unmutilated,  as 
on  the  evening  and  morning  of  that  day 
when  God  saw  th.at  they  were  good.’’ 
There  are  strange,  wild  stories  current 
about  the  falls  which  bear  the  uncreole 
Malagasy  name  of ‘‘Dya  Mamon.”  The 
country  about  was  a  favorite  phace  of 
refuge  for  the  Maroons,  or  fugitive  slaves, 
in  the  bad  old  times  of  slavery.  The 
wildness  of  it  aftbrded  them  shelter  and 
concealment,  as  long  as  the  pursuit  was 
confined  to  the  masters ;  but  when  those 
hunters  of  human  game  called  blood¬ 
hounds  came  to  their  assistance,  no  hole, 
ever  so  remote,  seemed  any  longer  inac¬ 
cessible. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  naming  of  the 
falls :  “  A  Malagash  Maroon,  called  Dya 
Mamon,  continued  to  battle  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  him  for  ten  years.  He 
was  tracked  again  and  again,  and  actually 
hunted  up  to  the  edge  of  the  falls,  but 
there  he  always  gave  his  pursuers,  both 
men  and  dogs,  the  slip.  One  day, 
when  so  chased,  he  was  seen  to  leap 
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the  falls,  .'ind  it  was  supposed  he  was 
drowned  ;  but  after  a  while,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  all,  he  reappeared.  1  could  not 
ascertain  what  was  his  reputed  end ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  exploit  above 
mentioned,  he  was  given  credit  for  being 
in  league  with  the  devil,  if  not  the  devil 
himself,  and  was  left  unmolested.  Many 
years  after,  it  was  discovered  that  a  large 
cavity  existed  in  the  rock  behind  the  falls, 
and  was  completely  concealed  bv  them. 
Into  this  it  is  supposed  that  I)ya  Mamon, 
being  an  expert  diver,  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  retreat.” 

The  way  back  from  the  chasse  lay 
upon  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  also 
wondrously  beautiful,  and  so  Mr.  Boyle 
had  seen  divine  haunts  of  Nature  which 
many  a  ti-ansient  dweller  in  the  island 
never  secs,  hears,  or  dreams  of,  but  goes 
aw'ay  believing  that,  beyond  its  skies, 
Mauritius  has  nothing  to  show  but 
strangely  ])eaked  mountains,  the  eter¬ 
nal  cane-fields  which  he  passes  every  day, 
and  the  ravine  he  does  not  care  to  ex- 

f)lore.  On  a  journey  to  the  “  Piton  de 
a  llivi^re  Noire,”  the  highest  but  one 
of  the  most  accessible  mountain-summits 
in  the  island,  splendid  specimens  of  the 
ebony-tree  aliound.  Two  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Mauritius  w’oods,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  citron  family.  The  man¬ 
darin,  the  j)amplemousse,  and  the  va¬ 
nilla,  which  IS  an  orchid,  also  abound,  and 
the  beautiful  wild  coffee-tree.  As  they 
w  ound  their  way  on  foot,  the  baggage 
being  carried  by  the  Malabars,  along 
the  steej)  uprising  path,  the  scene  around 
was  of  magical  beauty.  Beyond  lay  the 
blue,  sparkling,  foam-flecked  sea  ;  above, 
the  cloudless  azure  sky ;  around,  the 
lavish  and  magnificent  tropical  trees. 
Three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  they 
rested,  and  “revelled  in  the  view.” 
Well  they  might,  when  even  the  pale 
fancy  of  it  which  written  words  can  git  e, 
is  full  of  gladness  and  of  rest.  Three 
or  four  gorges  converging  to  a  point, 
their  sides  densely  wooded  from  where 
they  touch  the  earth  to  where  they 
seem  to  touch  the  sky  ;  down  at  their 
bases,  the  dark,  narrow,  serpentine  pas¬ 
sage,  along  which  the  mountain  road 
curved  and  twisted,  looking  like  a  broad 
black  ribbon,  and  the  briskly  miming 
stream  like  silver  threads  woven  into  it. 
Massive  sombre  tufts  here  and  there 
lying  broadly  in  the  lighter  shades  of 


green,  which  must  have  been  the  tops 
of  mango-trees  ;  the  foreground  a  heap 
of  giant  leaves  such  as  one  only  sees  in 
the  tro])ic8,  and  each  leaf  a  grand  study 
in  itself.  Aloes  with  their  bell-clustered, 
lily-loaded,  wandlike  stems.  ITie  blend¬ 
ing  colors  of  a  marvellously  vivid  rainbow 
hanging  its  gorgeous  veil  over  the  scene. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  reached, 
a  vast  interminable  forest  lay  beneath 
them  on  the  other  side ;  so  they  de¬ 
scended  quickly,  and  plunged  into  it. 
The  wonderlul  beauty  of  tropical  forest 
has  no  drawback  in  Mauritius.  The 
song  of  birds  is  rare  indeed,  but  the  coo¬ 
ing  of  the  doves  is  constant,  and  no  ven¬ 
omous  thing  is  to  be  dreaded.  Snakes 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  toads,  out  of 
the  museum,  do  not  exist.  No  briers, 
no  thorns,  no  poisonous  growths,  but 
innumerable  “healing  plants”  and  herbs 
fit  for  food.  A  rank  luxuriance,  a  wild 
unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants, 
tangled  festoons  of  creepers  starred 
with  the  most  brilliant  flowers,  hanging 
down  like  strung  jewels— these  are  the 
accidents,  the  superfluities  of  the  forest 
grow’th,  the  addenda  to  the  cocoa,  and 
the  palm,  the  breadfruit,  the  bamboo,  the 
cayenne,  the  mango,  and  countless  oth¬ 
ers.  There  they  are,  amid  the  stately 
trees,  and  the  coils  of  lithe  “  Hanes ;  ” 
each  unconsidered  thing  among  them  a 
treasure  of  price  for  conservatories  far 
away,  but  free  and  far  more  beautiful 
in  their  native  homo.  “  If  you  look 
dow'n,”  says  the  writer,  treating  of  the 
tramp  through  the  principal  forest, 
“  there  are  green  depths  as  it  would 
seem  bottomless;  if  you  look  up,  there 
is  roof  upon  roof  of  an  exquisitely  varie¬ 
gated  verdure,  the  tall  tree-fern  pierc¬ 
ing  through  the  under  and  densely  tan- 

f'led  vegetation  with  its  umbrella-shaped 
lead  waving  like  a  coronet  of  feathers. 
At  times  you  see  the  ghastly  bared  shape 
of  some  tempest-stricken  child  of  the 
woods,  stretching  across  as  if  to  hide 
its  nakedness  among  the  surrounding 
millions  of  leafy  things.  The  hope  of 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  witch¬ 
ery  of  a  scene  like  this  is  vain.  As  I 
write,  I  think  of  Mendelssohn’s  words: 
‘  Every  man  who  looks  on  the  like,  must 
thank  God  for  having  endowed  him  with 
sufficient  power  to  grasp  and  feel  the 
grandeur  of  what  he  sees,’  and  fully  feel 
their  truth.” 
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When  the  party  reached  cleared 
ground,  and  were  walking  across  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  they  saw  an  occa¬ 
sional  hut  on  the  other  side,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished,  so  completely  had  the 
broad-leaved  “  calibasse  ”  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  roof  and  sides.  They  also  saw 
frequent  specimens  of  the  raffia,  a  palm 
whose  bnanches  me.a«ure  twenty  feet 
and  upward  in  length,  and  are  broad 
in  proportion,  and  w’hich  flowers  at  a 
ripe  age  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
then  droops  and  dies,  when  the  long 
masses  of  polished  cones  w’hich  have 
clung  to  it,  fall,  and  sow  themselves, 
and  so  replace  the  parent  tree.  Amid 
all  this  lavish  beauty,  scarlet  “  cardinal  ” 
birds  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  glit¬ 
tered  like  living  gems.  Quite  suddenly 
they  emerged  into  an  open  space  where 
a  startling  contrast  presented  itself. 
**  Before  us,  extending  up  to  the  bases 
of  the  green  hills  which  rise  on  two 
sides  of  it,  lay  the  famous  Bois  Sec,  a 
w'ide  flat  surface  of  many  acres,  thickly 
dotted  with  the  tall,  gaunt,  ghastly,  ut¬ 
terly  and  entirely  denuded  stems  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dead  forest 
trees — some  high,  some  by  comparison 
low,  but  each  and  all  widely  stretching 
out  their  scorched-looking,  withered 
limbs.  Xot  a  single  green  tree  w.as  to 
be  seen.  One  might  .almost  have  thought 
one  beheld  a  crowd  of  giants  in  the  act 
of  raising  their  bare  arms  in  frantic  sup¬ 
plication  toward  heaven.  Various  are 
the  conjectures  as  to  this  peculiar  as¬ 
semblage  of  dead  trees,  these  phantoms 
that  look  as  if  they  had  st.alked  out  of 
an  antediluvian  forest  to  congregate  by 
themselves.  We  saw'  the  Bois  Sec  on  a 
dull,  murky  morning— sunshine  w’ould 
have  been  far  less  in  harmony  with  the 
sublimity  of  such  a  spectral  landscape. 
Something  of  aw’e  crept  over  me  as 
skeleton  after  skeleton  was  shut  out  of 
si^ht  by  the  wreaths  of  the  increasing 
mist.  It  was  like  the  w'inding  .and  un¬ 
winding  of  the  lifeless  body.”  On  again 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  the 
branches  lap  over  so  thickly  that  the 
rain  is  broken  in  its  fill,  and  the  trees 
form  a  tented  road  for  the  travellers, 
where  everything  is  green  anti  glitter¬ 
ing,  a  wildness  of  beauty,  color,  and 
sweet  scents,  where  the  mimosa  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  stronger  trees, 
where  huge  orchids  nestle  in  the  rotting 
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forked  branches,  and  small  ones,  trod¬ 
den  under  foot,  give  out  delicious  per¬ 
fume.  Here  is  an  extensive  grove  of 
the  vacoa,  a  gigantic  tree,  resembling 
the  seven-branclied  candlestick  of  the 
Jew'ish  teniide.  On,  on  .again  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Tamarind  Mount.ains,  where 
the  woods  are  yet  stiller  and  more  de¬ 
void  of  life,  where  birds  perch  quietly 
within  roach  of  one’s  arm,  and  where 
the  wide  gorge  opens  magnificently 
ujion  a  view  of  the  sea  with  the  islands 
apparently  floating  on  it. 

From  the  splendid  wilderness  of  the 
tropic.al  forest,  Mr.  Boyle  takes  us  to 
the  Botanic.al  Ganlen  at  “  P.amplemo.os- 
ses,”  which  he  c-alls  “  the  Richmond  of 
St.  Louis.”  It  covers  sixty  acres,  and 
has  the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  no  glazed 
roof,  no  artitici.al  atmosphere,  and  no 
pigmy'  grow’th.  Here  are  lines  of  palms 
which  form  a  gallery  four  hundred  feet 
long.  Here  is  liignoniu  sjyeciotia  which 
“might  stand  alone  in  an  English  park, 
and  cut  no  b.ad  figure  as  to  size,  loaded 
with  deep  orange  clusters,  each  single 
flower  of  the  bunch  as  big  as  the  expand¬ 
ed  one  of  our  common  magnoli.a.”  Here 
is  the  “flamboyant”  or  flaming  tree, 
w’ith  its  crimson  flower  ;  .and  the  “  sang 
dragon  ”  from  Guadeloupe,  with  its  gor¬ 
geous  mixture  of  crimson  and  golden 
brown.  Here  is  the  “  bonnet  carre,” 
white,  delicate,  gigantic,  and  more  lieau- 
tiful  than  any  ;  the  dillenia,  with  count¬ 
less  snowy  blossoms,  larger  than  the 
grandest  Spanish  chestnut-flower,  which 
you  may  pjiss  by,  in  its  full  bloom,  .and 
not  see  so  much  .as  a  bud.  To  sec  them, 
on  must  creep  under  the  overarching 
ranches,  .an<l  there,  “  in  beauty  curtain¬ 
ed  from  the  light,”  under  the  rich  green 
cupola,  many  hundreds  of  big  white  bells, 
of  exquisite  delicacy  ;  ami  within  the  cor¬ 
olla  such  a  collection  of  large  stamens,  all 
so  thickly  powdered  with  their  golden 
pollen,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  second  flower 
grew  within  the  petals.  Yonder  is  a 
grove  of  nutmeg-trees ;  near  at  hand  .are 
clove  and  cinnamon,  ginger  plant  and 
pepper  tree,  areca,  betel,  cayenne-palm, 
date-palm  (which  to  look  at  is  to  dream 
of  the  desert),  sago-palm  (which  to  name 
is  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  dinner),  the  ginger-bread  palm,  the 
cocoa,  and  a  host  of  others. 

To  follow  Mr.  Boyle  from  the  trees 
and  the  plants  to  the  flowers,  and  thence 
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to  liis  description  of  the  climate,  is  to 
receive  a  sncecssion  of  imiiressions  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  of  surroundings 
amid  which  the  “mere  joy  of  beauty” 
might  ])ossibIy  be  converted  from  a 
poetical  myth  into  a  practical  fact.  lie 
was  fortunate  as  he  was  enthusiastic  and 
svmpathetic,  and  fortune  favored  him. 
rte  explored  tlie  beauties  of  Mauritius 
thoroughly,  and  was  not,  after  all, 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  with  his 
curiosity  unsatisfied  in  any  one  particu¬ 
lar.  He  did  see  a  hurricane. 
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JOURNAL. 

OIBHALTAR. 

Notwithstandixq  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  passengers  to  and  from  India, 
little  is  known  even  by  such  travellers 
themselves  of  Gibraltar,  the  greatest 
stronghohl  in  the  world.  Steamers  do 
indeed  call,  and  hastily  take  in  coals,  but 
the  short  space  of  time  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  passengers  scarcely  suf- 
fice.s  for  more  than  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
far-famed  “galleries,”  or  a  stroll  in  the 
Almeda  Gardens.  The  writer  having, 
however,  visited  Gibraltar  under  circum¬ 
stances  admitting  of  a  more  lengthened 
stay,  had  ample  opportunities  for  obser¬ 
vation.  “  The  Hock,”  as  Gibraltar  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  termed,  has  been  compared,  and 
not  inaptly,  to  a  gigantic  lion  couch- 
ant;  this  resemblance  will  at  once  strike 
even  the  casual  beholder  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time  from  the  sea.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  hears  that  the  great  sleeping 
mass  of  stone  before  him  contains  nearly 
one  thousand  guns  in  position,  and  some 
of  which  admit  of  sufficient  depression 
to  hit  an  object  at  150  yards,  he  will  be 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  a  figure  so  expressive  at  once  of 
power  and  of  repose! 

Tlie  origin  of  the  name  Gibraltar  is 
traced  to  a  comjjound  of  the  word  Gibel 
(mountain),  and  Tarif  (name  of  the  now- 
ruined  castle,  which  latter  is  believed  to 
have  been  called  after  its  builder^,  the 
leader  of  the  first  Moorish  attack  in  the 
eighth  century. 

The  ruins  of  Tarif  still  present  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  considerable  interest  to  antiqua¬ 
rian  insjiection,  and  amply  testify  the  ex¬ 


cellence  of  the  Moorish  architecture;  after 
the  lapse  of  one  thousand  years.  The  Af¬ 
rican  sway  in  Spain  w’as  finally  broken, 
after  a  duration  of  six  hundred  years,  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Saracen 
intruders  finally  expelled  in  theyear  1610. 
Since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  as¬ 
sailants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defend¬ 
ers  on  the  other,  have  invariably  been 
Christians,  and  its  subsequent  history  is 
a  mere  record  of  daring  attack,  and  al¬ 
most  alwjiys  successful  defence.  An  in¬ 
cident  related  of  one  of  these  sieges 
serves  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
A  foreign  garrison  was  in  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Spaniards  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  expel  the  intruder  by 
storm,  and  the  fortune  of  war  seemed 
now  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  foe,  and 
anon  to  the  native  forces.  It  is  said  that 
the  then  Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  spectator  of  the  contest,  ascended 
a  neighboring  hill,  and  there  took  her 
seat,  swearing  that  “  she  would  never 
leave  it  till  she  saw  the  Spanish  ensign 
waving  over  the  fortress.”  In  support 
of  the  story  of  tliis  rash  vow,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  stone  seat  are  still  pointed 
out  as  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  chair,  which 
indeed  she  might  have  continued  to 
occupy  till  the  day  of  her  death,  had 
not  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  on  being 
apprised  of  the  circumstances,  hoisted 
the  Spanish  ensign  for  a  moment,  and  so 
released  her  from  her  royal  oath.  The 
disappointed  Queen  was  thus  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  gallantry  of  the  foe, 
though  the  chagrin  ca<i.sed  by  the  defeat 
of  her  forces  may  have  served  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  act,  at  least  in  her  eyes. 
The  story  lives,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
Italian  comment,  Se  non  i  vero  e  ben 
trovato. 

Gibraltar  in  time,  and  by  reason  of 
its  successive  resistances,  came  at  Last  to 
be  regarded  as  impregnable.  This  im¬ 
pression  was,  how’ever,  dissipated  by  Sir 
George  liooke  in  1702,  who,  in  return 
for  having  captured  this  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world,  received  an  empty 
letter  of  thanks !  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  recover  possession  of  the 
Rock  by  the  Spaniards,  within  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  capture  by  the  English ; 
and  its  position  naturally  still  causes  it 
to  be  looked  upon  with  jealous  eyes  by 
the  Spanish  people.  An  instance  of  the 
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way  in  which  the  English  occupation  is 
regardeti  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  neighboring  village  of  San  Roque 
continues  to  use  the  following  formulary 
in  all  its  public  documents:  “  We,  the 
municipality  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
loyal  city  of  Gibraltar,  sitting  in  San 
Roque,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  that 
fortress,”  «fcc.,  <fcc.  That  Spain  should 
meditate  any  new  attempt  to  wrest  “  that 
fortress”  from  the  English  in  the  present 
day  is  not  very  likely :  still,  former  ex¬ 
periences  serve  to  suggest  caution  against 
the  possibility  of  a  surprise ;  and  pre¬ 
ventive  regulations,  such  as  the  placing 
of  sentries  on  every  available  post,  the 
raising  of  the  drawbridges  at  sunset, 
«fcc.,  serve  to  warrant  the  w’ell-known 
saying  that  “Gibraltar  is  always  in  a 
state  of  siege.” 

Between  Gibraltar  and  the  mainland 
of  Spain  lies  the  neutral  ground,  as  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  is  called,  either 
boundary  of  which  is  duly  guarded  by 
a  line  of  sentrie.s,  so  that  English  and 
Spanish  uniforms  severally  ornament  the 
boundary  of  their  own  possessions;  and 
this  at  so  little  distance  apart,  that  both 
may  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same  time ! 
English  sentries  are  not  only  posted  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  but  swarm  upon 
the  fortifications;  and  on  a  still  evening, 
the  words  “  All’s  well  ”  may  be  heard  to 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  a  hundred 
voices  calling  up  the  slumbering  echoes 
of  the  Rock  in  succession. 

Colonel  Drinkwater’s  History  of  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782-3  is  the  best 
extant,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referre<i 
for  full  particulars  of  that  memorable 
event.  Suffice  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  sketch  to  say,  that  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  occasion,  a  comparatively  small 
British  garrison  held  out  successfully 
against  the  allied  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  led  on  by  the  vict<triou8  Due  de 
Crillon,  and  further  encouraged  by  the 

Ereseuceof  two  members  of  the  French 
Loyal  Family.  The  combined  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  47  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frig¬ 
ates  and  smaller  vessels,  as  well  as  bat¬ 
tering  ships,  carrying  guns  of  large  cali¬ 
bre;  two  of  the  last-mentioned  were, 
after  an  obstinate  c-annonade,  set  on 
fire  by  red-hot  shot  from  the  fortress, 
and  the  remaining  eight  were  burned  by 
their  own  fleet,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
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garrison,  although  harassed  by  a  tedious 
siege,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  sent  out  a  body  of 
marines  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Curtis,  by  w’hom  many  of  the  enemy 
were  saved  from  the  burning  wrecks. 
At  length  the  .allies,  finding  success  hope¬ 
less,  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Ko 
subsequent  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  dislodge  the  British  from  their  rocky 
stronghold,  now  further  strengthened  as 
it  is  by  both  g.illeries  and  more  modern 
defences.  The  most  important  work 
executed  since  the  great  siege,  was  the 
construction  of  the  galleries,  designed 
and  completed  by  Willis,  an  Englishman 
whose  name  is  but  little  known  in  con¬ 
nection  even  with  this  liis  great  work. 
The  galleries,  which  are  tunnels  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  are  at  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
being  furnished  with  embrasures  twelve 
feet  apart,  aflford  {>osition  to  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  heavy  guns.  The 
surprise  of  the  visitor  is  naturally  exci¬ 
ted,  when  on  entering  the  galleries  he 
perceives  the  scale  upon  which  they  are 
constructed  ;  it  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  formed  by  any  impression  he  could 
have  had  from  a  seaward  suivey  of  the 
surface  of  the  Rock.  To  a  distant  ob¬ 
server,  the  embrasures  are  of  course 
visible,  but  at  such  height  .as  to  dwarf 
their  real  size.  The  whole  ai>|H‘arance 
of  the  Rock,  as  seen  from  tne  sea,  is 
that  of  a  barren  surface,  with  mere  ex- 
ception.'il  veins  of  vegetation  in  the  clefts 
or  crevices.  Flocks  of  wild  goats  seek 
in  this  scanty  herbage  a  precarious  pas¬ 
ture,  and  derive  from  it  much  high  liv¬ 
ing,  but  little  nutriment.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  inhabitants  of  the  Rock,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  monkeys,  and  of  these, 
strange  titles  are  related ;  but  tails  they 
have  none,  and  ought  in  consequence  to 
be  called  apes.  Certain  it  is,  tlmt  a 
similar  race  is  to  be  found  on  the  upjiosite 
mountain  on  the  African  shore ;  this 
tact,  and  the  further  one  that  the  apes  of 
the  Rock  are  the  only  apes  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  have  sufficed  as  foundation 
for  the  trailition  of  there  being  some 
never  discovered  submarine  passage,  by 
which  it  is  said  the  African  apes  origin¬ 
ally  crossed  to  the  European  side  of  the 
sea  !  Without  vouching  for  the  existence 
of  the  hidden  way  in  question,  it  may 
safely  be  admitted  that  the  Gibraltar 
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monkeys,  as  they  are  still  popularly  call¬ 
ed,  possess  very  considerable  sagacity ; 
the  proofs  of  this  are  so  numerous  and 
convincing  that  thej  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  saying  that  the  Gibraltar 
monkeys  can  speak,  but  conceal  their 
possession  of  this  gift,  through  fear  that 
men  would  make  them  work  if  it  were 
known  they  could  speak.  Of  the  many 
“  yarns”  told  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Rock  monkeys,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  best  authenticated.  An  unusually 
large  assemblage  of  monkeys  was  once 
seen  to  have  collected  upon  a  ledge  of 
rock  over  the  Alrueda  gardens.  The 
noise  and  gesticulations  of  this  strange 
as8embla|;e  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  then  assembled  in  the 
garden  beneath.  The  latter  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  the 
Simi.an  conclave  on  the  overhanging 
height,  and  observed,  or  fancied  they 
observed,  that  one  individual  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  stood  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
the  “  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  ”  a  conclu-sion 
th.at  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  wliole  conclave,  at  its  break¬ 
ing  tip,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  monkey 
in  ipiestion,  and  beat  him  so  unmerci¬ 
fully,  that  he  gladly  took  refuge  by 
escaping  into  the  lower  ground,  w’here 
he  was  speedily  captured.  Report  says 
th.at  although  he  subsequently  obtained 
his  liberty  on  several  occasions  by  break¬ 
ing  his  ch.ain  or  otherwise,  it  was  always 
observed  that  the  line  of  his  flight  was 
never  once  directed  toward  the  rocky 
platform  from  which  he  had  come ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  concluded 
that  tlie  recollection  of  whiit  had  there 
taken  place  w.as  still  painfully  vivid  to 
the  fugitive ! 

The  Almeda  garden,  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made,  is  the  gnand  pro¬ 
menade  of  Gibraltar,  and  lies  on  the 
■western  side  of  the  rock.  Here  aloes, 
geraniums,  and  other  ornamental  plants 
abound ;  and  the  grounds  are  so  taste¬ 
fully  laid  out,  that  few  prettier  gardens 
can  be  seen  than  this  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  inhabitants.  Numbers  of  well- 
dressed  people,  exhibiting  every  variety 
of  national  costume,  may  be  seen  every 
fine  afternoon,  some  listening  to  the 
bands  of  music,  others  wandering 
through  shady  walks  with  the  true  dolce 
far  niente  air  of  southern  countries. 
From  the  Almeda  to  the  neutnil  ground 


is  such  .an  easy  walking  excursion,  that 
we  m.ay  p.ass  thither  in  a  still  shorter 
description.  Disappointment,  however, 
awaits  any  one  who  expects  much  from 
the  unclaimed,  untilled  patch,  separating 
the  British  and  the  Spanish  possessions. 
Still,  as  the  neutral  ground  it  has  acquir¬ 
ed  a  certain  sort  of  notoriety  from  its 
being  the  scene  of  m.any  encounters 
between  the  contrahandistas  (smugglers) 
.and  carbineros.  The  heavy  duties  on 
tobacco  and  salt  when  imported  to  Spain 
made  the  ev.asion  a  lucrative  one  when 
successful.  Hence  Gibraltar  being  a  free 
port,  frequent  were  the  attempts  made 
by  smugglers,  who  under  cover  of  niglit 
tried  to  pass  from  the  neutral  ground  to 
the  mainland.  Considerable  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
w'as  required  to  keep  down  this  contra¬ 
band  traftic,  and  the  results  were,  that 
the  contrahandistas  and  the  carbineros 
frequently  came  into  angry  and  san¬ 
guinary  collision.  Should  the  former  be 
in  sufficient  force  they  tried  to  fight 
their  way  through ;  but  if  inferior  in 
numliers,  they  invariably  “made  a  run 
for  it,”  and  took  refuge  in  the  English 
lines,  where  they  were  duly  m.ade  prison¬ 
ers,  an  alternative  they  gladly  accepted 
.as  the  lesser  evil. 

A  more  pleasing  excursion,  though 
more  distant  than  the  last,  is  a  visit  to 
Catalan  Bav,  with  its  colony  of  Genoa 
boatmen.  I'liese  latter  emigrated  from 
their  own  country  more  than  100  years 
ago,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited 
much  by  the  change  of  residence,  nor 
to  h.ave  .altered  their  habits  of  life.  The 
only  possessions  .acquired  by  these  adven¬ 
turers  consist  of  the  shores  of  a  small 
bay  on  the  e.a8t  side  of  the  Rock,  which 
here  rises  to  a  height  of  1,400  feet  aliove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  signal  station.  The  view  from  the 
signal  st.ation  is  one  of  the  finest  conceiva¬ 
ble,  and  amply  repays  the  trouble  t.aken 
in  accomplishing  the  rather  laborious 
ascent.  Once  arrived  there,  however, 
the  tourist  will  find  every  jiossible  variety 
of  Iandsca}ie  presenting  itself,  so  that  he 
will  have  in  one  magnificent  coup  (ToeiL, 
the  gigantic  Sierra  Bullones,  ri>ing  to  a 
heiglit  of  3,000  feet,  in  contrast  with 
the  undulating  plains  of  verdant  Anda¬ 
lusia,  backed  by  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  till  the  eye  finally 
rests,  to  conclude  the  picture,  on  the 
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little  town  of  Algesiras,  a  place  of  little 
importance,  but  associated  with  the  past 
from  its  having  been  the  rendezvous  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
at  the  time  of  the  memorable  siege. 
Gibraltar  possesses  no  public  buildings 
worthy  of  further  mention,  than  that  the 
governor’s  house  was  a  convent,  and  is 
still  so  called :  there  are  several  churches, 
and  one  of  the  largest  is  the  cathedral. 
ITie  streets  are,  after  the  fortifications 
and  the  Almeda  gardens,  the  sight  best 
worth  seeing,  owing  to  the  numbers  and 
varieties  of  national  costumes,  native  and 
foreign,  to  be  met  with  at  every  turning. 
The  first  impression  given  by  this  med¬ 
ley  of  costumes  is  suggestive  of  an  In- 
terinitional  Exhibition,  and  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  visitor  as  not  the  least  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  far-famed  and 
invulnerable  spot. 


ropalar  Science  Beriew. 

JUPITER  WITHOUT  HIS  SATELLITES. 

BT  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

ATTHOK  or  “  »ATC»K  AKD  ITl  STITIII,”  AC. 

Ox  August  2 1,  of  the  present  year,  the 
planet  Jupiter  will  appear,  in  telescopes 
of  moderate  power,  to  be  unaccompa¬ 
nied  for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  by  the  satellites  usually  seen  in 
attendance  upon  him.  This  phenome¬ 
non  has  been  so  seldom  observed  that 
considerable  interest  is  attached  to  it. 
Molyneux  on  November  12, 1681  (O.S.), 
Sir  W.  Ilerschel  on  May  23,  1802,  Wal¬ 
lis  on  April  15,  1826,  and  Dawes  and 
Griesbach  on  September  27,  1843,  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  observers  who  h.ave 
hitherto  seen  Jupiter  without  his  comi¬ 
te*.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  the 
number  of  observers  who  have  seen  the 
phenomenon,  w'lll  be  very  largely  in¬ 
creased  before  midnight  August  21.  It 
will  not  be  wholly  as  a  matter  of  curiosi¬ 
ty  th.at  observations  will  be  made  on 
that  night.  The  record  of  phenomena 
presented  by  Jupiter’s  satellites  is  a 
regular  part  of  “  observatory  work,”  and 
is  very  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  theory  of  their  motions, — an  im- 
portjmt  astronomical  subject.  A  special 
value  is  attached  to  the  record  of  phe¬ 
nomena  sejiarated  by  a  small  interval  of 
time,  so  that  the  observations  made  are 
fairly  comparable  inter  «e,  free  from  the 
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errors  arising  from  variations  in  clock 
rates,  instrumental  changes,  and  the  like. 
Now  on  the  evening  of  August  21  there 
will  be  eight  phenomena  visible  within 
six  hours, — viz.  the  disappearances,  and 
reappearances  of  four  satellites.  To  ob¬ 
servers  suitably  armed  there  will,  indeed, 
be  no  less  than  thirteen  phenomena  visi¬ 
ble  within  the  above-named  interval ; 
since  of  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
shadows  of  three  s.ateHites,  six  j»henome- 
na  in  all,  five  will  be  observable  with 
good  telesco|)es. 

Six  months  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  Mars,  nearly  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  planetary  magnitude,  and  inter¬ 
esting  as  presenting  a  charming  minia¬ 
ture  of  our  own  earth.  The  contrast 
between  this  orb,  and  the  planet  we  are 
now  to  consider,  is  marked  indeed.  Ju¬ 
piter  stan<ls  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  planetary  magnitude.  He  sur- 
p.asses  our  earth  more  th.an  1400  times 
m  volume.  Saturn  alone  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  him  in  this  re8|>ect,  but  even 
Saturn  is  but  h.alf  as  large  as  J  u[iiter. 
In  mass,  this  superb  planet  is  not  merely 
“  facile  princejis,”  but  exceeds  much 
more  than  twofold  all  the  other  planets 
taken  together.  We  nuiy  view,  indeed, 
in  Jupiter  and  his  system,  a  miniature, 
but  instead  of  being  a  miniature  of  our 
earth,  it  is  as  a  miniature  of  the  whole 
solar  system  that  he  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  sun  himself  does  not  so  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  Jupiter  in  volume  as  Jupiter  does 
our  eartli.  And  the  bodies  which  circle 
round  Jupiter  travel  with  velocities  com¬ 
parable  Avith  those  of  the  swiftest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  solar  system.  While  Mercu¬ 
ry  and  Venus  travel  100,000  and  80,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  our  earth  travels 
68,000  miles  an  hour  round  the  sun,  Ju¬ 
piter’s  inner  satellite  travels  upward  of 
40,000  miles  an  hour  around  its  prima¬ 
ry.  Mars  travels  66,000  miles  an  hour 
round  the  sun,  the  second  satellite  travels 
32,000  miles  an  hour  round  Jupiter. 
J  upiter  himself  sweeps  leas  swiftly  round 
the  sun  than  these  satellites  do  around 
him,  so  that  through  a  portion  of  their 
orbits  they  are  actually  retrograding. 
The  third  satellite  also  travels  so  swdftly 
round  Jupiter,  as  to  be  reduced  very 
nearly  to  absolute  rest  when  its  velocity 
acts  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
Jupiter.  The  fourth  satellite  travels 
less  SAviftly  than  the  third,  but  yet  as 
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swiftly  as  the  planet  S.aturn  in  his  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

Nearly  every  eelcstial  object  has  an 
interest  attaching  to  it,  other  than  that 
derived  from  its  physical  aspect, — an_ 
interest  wiiicli  may  be  called  historical." 
In  the  moon,  for  instance,  we  see  an  ob¬ 
ject  without  which  (it  is  not  too  much  to 
say)  astronomy  would  never  have  ap¬ 
proached  its  present  state  of  exactness 
and  accuracy.  Mars,  in  like  manner, 
afforded  evidence  such  as  no  other  plan¬ 
et  could  supply,  when  Kepler  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  series  of  researches  which 
rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and  with¬ 
out  which  Newton’s  views  might  Jiever 
have  beeen  directed  to  gravitation  as  a 
universal  principle.  Venus  is  connected 
with  the  determination  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  of  all  astronomical 
measures, — the  sun’s  distance  from  the 
earth.  Mercury,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  comets, 
asteroids,  and  nebula*,  all  have  their 
historical  interest,  derived  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  they  have  affordeil  on  spe¬ 
cial  questions  of  interest.  Jupiteris  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  this  respect.  At  a  criti¬ 
cal  ]*eriod  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
when  the  world  of  science  was  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  Copernican  Tlie- 
ory  of  the  Universe,  and  when  all  with¬ 
out  the  world  of  science  was  steadfast¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  new  views,  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Jupiter  was  the  centre  of  a 
miniature-system,  circling  around  him  as 
the  theory  in  dispute  taught  that  the 
planets  circled  around  the  sun, — came 
opportunely  as  an  illustration,  and  to 
those  who  could  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  ]»henomenon,  as  a  proof  of  the 
views  of  the  German  astronomer.  La¬ 
ter  came  a  yet  more  remarkable  and 
important  discovery,  through  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  Jupiter’s  system, — the  discove¬ 
ry  that  light  does  not  travel  as  had  been 
supposed  instantaneously,  but  with  a 
measurable,  however  inconceivable,  ve¬ 
locity.  Through  this  discovery,  supple¬ 
mented  by  Hradley’s  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  came  a 
proof — which  is  absolutely  beyond  cavil 
or  question — of  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Supplementary  proofs  of 
Newton’s  views  have  been  derived,  also, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  planet  whose  disturbing 
agency  so  largely  exceeds  that  of  all 
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the  other  members  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem. 

Let  us  return  to  Galileo’s  discovery  of 
the  satellite-system  of  Jupiter,  and  thein- 
fluence  of  that  discovery  on  the  views  of 
astronomers.  It  was  immediately  felt,  by 
those  who  opposed  the  new  views  of 
Copernicus,  that  the  <liscovery  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  moons  was  fat.al  to  their  objections. 
Accordingly  they  sp.ared  no  efforts  in 
casting  doubts  on  the  observations  of 
Galileo.  Some  asserted  that  the  Tuscan 
had  seen  no  such  sights  as  he  pretended. 
Others  that  he  had  indeed  seen  them, 
but  in  illusive  dreams  ;  that  he  was  the 
sport  of  demons  specially  sent  to  punish 
him  for  a  prj'ing,  inmiisitive,  and  truth- 
doubting  spirit.  “vVe  have  looked,” 
they  said,  “  for  hours  through  his  tele¬ 
scope,  and  have  seen  no  such  sights  as  he 
aiul  his  friends  have  described.  When 
at  length  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Jupiter  s  moons,  it  became 
the  fashion  to  dispute  the  real  character 
of  their  movements.  It  was  argued  that 
these  objects  do  not  revolve  around  the 
jilanet,  but,  travel  Viackward  and  for¬ 
ward  behind  its  disk.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
refused  to  believe  that  the  satellites 
actu.ally  circulate  around  Jupiter.* 

The  discovery  by  Cassini,  in  1665, 
that  the  satellites  can  be  traced  when 
their  orbital  motions  carry  them  between 
the  planet  and  the  earth,  placed  the  true 
character  of  these  bodies  beyond  a  doubt. 
By  means  of  Campani’s  object-glasses  of 
100  and  136  feet  focal  length,  Cassini  was 
able  to  see  the  satellites  ])rojected  as  small 
bright  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  planet. 
He  found  also  that  their  motions  when 
thus  situated,  are  precisely  those  due  to 
an  orbital  motion  around  the  planet, 
and  therefore  very  difierent  from  those 
of  bodies  attached  to  the  planet. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bright  spots  remain  unchange<l  in  form 

*  For  aught  I  know  the  motion  of  the  satellites 
may  be  denied  to  the  present  day.  In  the  preface 
to  the  last  edition  (1823)  of  the  Principia,  edited 
by  the  learned  Jesuits  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquicr, 
there  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 
"  In  adopting  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion,  to 
explain  Newton's  propositions,  we  assume  another 
character  than  our  own,  for  we  profess  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  po()es  against  the  motion  of 
the  eartli.”  It  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  impossible 
that  decrees  may  have  been  promulgated  against 
the  circulation  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  also. 
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as  they  pass  over  the  disk,  proved  incon¬ 
testably  that  he  had  not  mistaken  bright 
spots,  such  as  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
hody  of  the  planet  itself,  for  the  satellites 
whose  ingress  on  the  disk  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  watched.  But  he  was  able  to  de¬ 
tect  another  evidence  of  the  true  nature 
of  these  bodies,  since  he  discovered  that 
the  shadows  which  they  cast  upon  the 
body  of  the  planet,  are  visible  as  small 
dark  spots  u|)on  the  disk. 

Forty  years  later  Maraldi  observed 
that  the  fourth  satellite  does  not  always 
present  the  same  appearance  as  it  tra¬ 
verses  the  disk  of  the  j>lanet.  Some¬ 
times  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  bright 
spot,  at  others  it  appeared  darker  than 
the  planet.  He  noticed  also  that  when 
the  satellite  seemed  to  be  projected  as  a 
dark  spot,  this  spot  was  smaller  than  the 
shadow  of  the  s.atellite.  “Acordingto 
the  laws  of  optics,”  he  says,  .and  others 
have  followed  him  in  the  statement, 
“it  ought  to  have  appeared  larger.” 
Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  and 
that  the  observations  of  Maraldi  were 
rightly  interpreted  by  him,  we  are  led 
to  a  somewhat  singular  result.  It  h.as 
been  iiroved  (incontestably,  I  think),  by 
Sir.  W.  llerschel’s  observations,  that  all 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  follow  the  law  ob¬ 
served  in  the  case  of  our  own  moon — 
turning  constantlv  the  same  face  toward 
their  primary,  lie  observed  that  each 
satellite  varied  in  brightness  in  different 
parts  of  its  orbit,  but  that  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  position  in  its  orbit, , 
“  it  exhibits  always  the  same  degree  of 
brightness.”  It  would  follow'  from  this, 
that  each  satellite  in  transiting  the  disk 
of  Juj liter  should  exhibit  invariably  the 
same  appearance — since  wdien  so  situated 
we  always  see  the  same  half  of  the  sat¬ 
ellite,  that  half  namely  wdiich  is  invisible 
from  Jupiter.  This,  .at  least,  W’ould  al- 
w’ays  happen,  unless  a  satellite  were  sul>- 
ject  to  transient  variations  of  brilliancy 
arising  from  physical  change  occurring 
on  its  own  face.  Maraldi’s  observation 
would  seem  therefore  to  point  to  the  oc- 
curri  nce  of  such  changes  on  the  fourth 
satellite,  and  corresponding  observations 
of  variations  of  brilliancy  in  the  other 
satellites,  by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  l^ound 
would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  re¬ 
spects  these  bodies  also.  The  observa¬ 
tion  by  Bianchini,  that  in  other  parts 
of  their  orbits  the  satellites  are  subject 
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to  considerable  variations  of  brilliancy, 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  result. 

Now  without  asserting  the  impossi¬ 
bility  that  the  above  explanation  is  the 
true  one,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  are  actually  subject  to  jdivsi- 
cal  changes  of  the  kind  implied,  ilie 
observations  of  Sir.  W.  Herschel  are  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  Bianchini’s  view,  and 
scarcely  less  directly  contradictory  of 
IVIaraldi’s.  It  appears  to  me  far  more 
>robable  that  the  yiparent  loss  of  bril- 
iancy  observed  by  Maraldi  was  relative 
only,  and  due  to  the  projection  of  the 
satellite  on  a  brighter  part  of  Jupiter’s 
disk  (which  we  know  to  be  subject  to 
partial  variations  of  brilliancy)  than  that 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  a  satellite  should  suffer  change 
in  the  manner  imagined.  The  fact  that 
the  satellite  appears  smaller  than  the 
shadow,  so  far  from  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  optics,  as  many  have 
supposed,  is  directly  deducible  from 
those  laws.  The  black  umbra  should  in¬ 
deed  be  smaller,  but  the  complete  shadow 
formed  of  umbra  and  penumbra  together, 
should  be  larger  than  the  satellite. 

I  may  notice  in  passing,  that  observa¬ 
tions  having  reference  to  the  relative 
brilliancy  of  celestial  objects  are  at  all 
times  difficult,  but  that  those  made  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
in  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  appear  specially  unreli.able.  Wheth¬ 
er  from  the  use  of  unwieldy  focal  lengths, 
or  from  imperfection  in  the  single  object- 
glasses,  or  from  a  want  of  thorough  ap- 
jireciation  of  iriegularities  due  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  causes,  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  recorded  a  multitude  of  observations 
of  this  sort  in  the  interval  named,  which 
liJive  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observation. 

Soon  after  his  discovery  of  Jujdter’s 
satellites,  Galileo  perceived  the  use  to 
which  the  phenomena  they  presented 
might  be  applied  for  the  determination 
of  the  longitude.  lie  was  sanguine  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  the  use  of  this  method  for 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  not  being 
aware,  it  would  seem,  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties  which  render  the  method  un¬ 
available  on  shipboard.  With  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  constructing  tables  of  the  satel¬ 
lites’  motions,  he  observed  them  for 
many  years.  The  Tables  he  formed  dis- 
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appeared  unaccountably  on  the  death  of  Bradley,  and  a  host  of  other  observers, 
his  pupil  llimieri,  to  whom  he  had  in-  the  rij'id  theoretical  scrutiny  of  the 
trustee!  them  for  publication,  and  were  subject  by  Newton,  Walmsiey,  Euler, 
accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  apo  Bailly,  Lajjranpfe,  Laplace,  and  others, 
in  a  private  library  at  Home.  Notwith-  and  a  laborious  comparison  of  the  results 
stnndin<jc  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  of  observation  and  theory,  by  Lalande, 
upon  them,  the  Tables  are  far  from  re-  Wargentin,  Delambre,  an«l  Woolhouse, 
presenting  with  accuracy  the  motions  of  have  been  required  to  bring  the  theory 
the  satellites.  Galileo,  indeed,  and  those  of  the  system  to  the  exactness  and  ac- 
who  followed  him  in  attempting  the  curacy  it  has  now  attained, 
work  of  tabulating  these  motions,  alto-  The  relations  actually  presented  by 
gelher  underrated  the  difficulty  of  the  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  very  sin- 
task.  A  long  series  of  observations  bjr  gular.  They  are  partly  exhibited  by  the 
llodierna,  Borelli,  Passini,  Maraldi,  following  Table : — 


Sat. 

Sidereal  KeToIntion. 

1 

1  Same  In  Seconds. 

Sidereal  Motion  per 
i  Second. 

^Piatance  from  Juidter’a 

1  centre. 

d.  h.  m.  a. 

1 

1 

milea. 

1 

1  18  27  33-505 

1  152a53-505 

1  8-478706 

278,542 

2 

3  13  13  42  040 

1  306822-040 

1  4-223047 

442.904 

3 

7  3  42  33-360 

618153-360 

!  2-1*96567 

706.714 

4 

16  16  32  11-271 

1441931-271 

i 

0.898795 

1,242,619 

It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  the  which  is  nearly  a  complete  circumference, 
period  of  the  second  satellite  is  almost  while  the  third  has  described  the  arc  A 
exactly  double  the  period  of  the  tirst,  only;  thus  the  motion  of  the  third 
and  the  period  of  the  third  almost  exact-  satellite  added  to  the  motion  of  the  first 
ly  double  that  of  the  second ;  and  of  gives  us  three  complete  circumferences, 
course,  a  corresponding  relation  holds  and  three  times  the  arc  A ;  and  there- 
amongst  the  sidereal  motions  of  these  fore  by  the  above  relation  the  second 
bodies.  This  of  itself  is  remarkable,  but  satellite  has  moved  through  one  coin- 
far  more  singular  is  the  relation  which  plete  circumference  together  with  the 
regulates  the  extent  to  which  the  above  arc  A.  Hence  neglecting  complete  cir- 
relations  difler  from  exactness.  It  is  to  cumferences  the  actual  change  of  posi- 
exhibit  this  that  I  have  added  the  col-  tion  each  of  the  three  satellites  is  the 
umn  of  sidereal  motions,  because  the  re-  arc  A,  very  nearly  equal  to  a  comjilete 
lation  in  question  is  masked  when  the  circumference.  They  therefore  hold  the 
sidereal  periods  only  are  given.  It  will  same  relative  position  at  the  end  as  at 
be  found  that  the  sidereal  motion  of  the  the  beginning  of  the  inten  al  considered, 
tirst  satellite,  together  wdth  twice  the  Now  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  po>ition 
sidereal  motion  of  the  third,  is  exactly  of  the  second  satellite.  Asa  matter  of 
eipial  to  three  times  the  sidereal  motion  fact  when  the  first  and  third  satellites 
of  the  second  satellite.  Thus: —  are  in  conjunction  the  second  is  alwjiys 

(8"‘478706) -|-2(2"'096567)=12''‘6’71-  in  opposition  to  both.  Thus  the  actual 
840=3(4"'22.3947).  changes  of  position  are  those  exhibite*! 

To  show  the  eftect  of  this  singular  re-  iu  fig.  1,  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood 
lation,  suppose  the  first  and  third  satel-  that  the  dimensions  of  the  satellites  are 
lites  to  start  from  conjunction,  then  af-  largely  exaggerated, 
ter  four  revolutions  of  the  first  satellite,  Wargentin,  who  devoted  a  life  to  the 
the  second  has  performed  nearly  one  rev-  examination  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s 
olution,  so  that  they  are  very  nearly  in  satellites,  but  who  was  no  adept  in  the 
conjunction  again,  but  have  in  reality  higher  branches  ofmathematics,  found  as 
passed  their  conjunction  by  a  small  angle,  the  result  of  observation  that  the  relation 
At  the  actual  moment  of  conjunction,  above  described  was  so  closely  approxi- 
the  first  has  described  three  complete  mated  to,  that  1,317,900  years  would 
circumferences  and  an  arc  (A,  suppose),  have  to  elapse  before  the  three  satellites 
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coaid  be  in  conjunction.  This  result  af¬ 
fords  an  interesting  measure  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  observation  up  to  Wargentin’s 
day,  since  Laplace  has  shown  that  the 
relation  is  absolutely  exact.  Lihrations 
may  take  place  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  state  (though  the  most  careful 
modern  observations  exhibit  no  trace  of 
such  librjition),  but  there  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  accumulative  change,  save  by  the 
influence  of  cflTective  agencies  external 
to  the  system.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  comet  of  1707  and  1779  passed 
through  the  middle  of  Jupiter’s  system, 
without  producing  any  observable  de- 
'rangement  of  the  mean  motions  of  the 
satellites, — a  fact  which  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  mass  of  the  comet  must  be 
small,  its  density  inconceivably  minute. 

In  Ferguson’s  astronomy  it  is  stated 
that  the  motion  of  the  fourth  satellite 
presents  no  approach  to  a  relation  of 
commensurability  with  those  of  the 
others.  A  simple  relation  exists,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  closeness  of  approximation 
which  is  quite  remarkable.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  solar  system  there 
is  no  relation  of  commensurability  which 
britigs  closely  following  conjunction- 
lines  so  near  to  each  other  as  this  does.* 
The  relation  is  this : — three  times  the 
period  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  50d.  Ih. 
36m.  33'8138.,  and  seven  limes  the  period 
of  the  third  is  50d.  Ih.  57m.  53*5208.; 
the  diflference  21m.  19*7078.  is  less  th.an 
one-1 123rd  part  of  the  period  of  the 
fourth  satellite.  Thus  when  the  third 
Siitellite  has  travelled  round  seven  times 
from  a  given  conjunction-line  with  the 
fourth,  the  fourth  has  gone  round  three 
times  and  in  .addition  one-1 123rd  part  of 
a  circumference,  that  is  less  than  20', 
and  the  third  overtakes  the  fourth  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  has  passed  over  15'  more 
(since  15: 35  : :  3  :  7).  This  conjunction¬ 
line,  then,  is  separated  from  a  preceding 
one  (the  fourth  preceding)  by  less  than 
35'.  The  remarkable  relation  which 
causes  the  “  Great  Inetjuality  ”  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  brings  iieigii boring  con¬ 
junction-lines  nearly  8^®  a{>art,  a  dis¬ 
tance  fourteen  times  as  great  as  the  above. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have  found 
that  some  tables  of  elements  of  the  Saturnian  sys¬ 
tem  (rive  such  periods  to  the  satellites  Dione  and 
Knceladus  as  to  produce  a  yet  closer  approach  than 
that  of  the  two  satellites  of  Jupiter  whose  motions 
are  here  discuaaad. 
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From  the  connection  between  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  first  three  satellites,  it  fol¬ 
lows  of^turse  that  the  ])eriods  of  the 
two  inner  s.atellite8  also  approximate  to 
commensurability  with  the  period  of  the 
fourth.  W e  have,  in  fact,  fourteen  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  second,  or  twenty-eight 
revolutions  of  the  first,  nearly  equal  to 
thrive  revolutions  of'the  fourth  :  but  the 
ap])roach  is  not  so  close  as  in  the  case  of 
the  third  satellite. 

From  the  relation  holding  between 
the  motions  of  the  first  three  satellites 
it  is  impossible  that  all  these  bodies 
should  be  eclii)8ed  at  once ;  but  (as  will 
be  seen  by  fig.  1)  at  regular  intervals  all 
three  are  in  tlie  same  straight  line  with 
the  ])lanet’s  centre.  If  this  happen  when 
the  sun  (and  therefore  the  earth,  which 
with  reference  to  Jupiter  may  always  be 
considered  to  be  close  to  the  sun)  is  near 
the  same  line,  these  tliree  satellites  w  ill 
be  invisible,  one  or  t\t  o  being  eclipsed, 
two  or  one  (as  the  case  may  be)  being 
projected  on  Jupiter’s  disk.  Such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently  visible. 

That  the  fourth  satellite  may  be  hid¬ 
den  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  other  three.  This  re¬ 
lation  is  not  often  iiresented ;  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  concurrence  of  this 
relation  with  the  requisite  configuration 
as  respects  the  sun  and  earth,  is  an  oc¬ 
currence  very  seldom  to  be  observed. 

A  circumstance  that  tends  to  render 
the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the 
four  satellites  more  uncommon  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  is  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  satellite  is  not  necessarily  eclipsed 
or  occulted  .at  e.ach  conjunction  with  Ju¬ 
piter.  It  may  pass  above  or  below  his  disk 
or  shadow.  In  fact  this  happens  on  an 
average  in  more  than  one-third  of  the 
revolutions  of  this  satellite.  Tliis  is 
ascribed  by  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  to  the 
greater  inclination  of  his  orbit;  but  this 
is  not  the  correct  explanation.  In  fact 
the  inclination  of  the  tburth  satellite  is  at 
present  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  others, 
and  the  mean  value  of  its  inclination  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  others.  The 
true  reason  why  this  satellite  so  often 
escapes  eclipse,  is  its  superior  distance 
from  Jupiter. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  third 
satellite  cannot  possibly  escape  eclipse  or 
occultation  as  it  pusses  behind  its  prima¬ 
ry,  and  must  necessarily  transit  Jupiter’s 
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disc  when  passing  before  tiie  planet.  I 
find,  however,  that  it  is  just  possible 
for  the  third  satellite  to  p.ass  clear  of 
Jupiter’s  disk  in  the  latter  case.  A  con¬ 
junction  of  many  favonable  circumstan¬ 
ces  is,  however,  required,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  must  be  a  very  uncommon  one 
— much  more  so,  indeed,  than  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
It  is  necessary  that  Jupiter  should  be  in 
opposition  when  not  far  from  |>erihelion, 
at  which  time  it  happens  (and  but  for  this 
the  phenomenon  could  never  take  place) 
that  the  earth  is  at  nearly  her  greatest 
distance  north  of  the  plane  of  Jupiter’s 
orbit.  The  satellite’s  orbit  must  have 
its  maximum  inclination  to  Jupiter’s 
orbit,  and  the  satellite  must  also  be  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  last  name<l 
}>lane.  The  other  satellites  must  also  be 
so  situated  that  the  third  is  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  distance  from  Jupiter;  for  it  is 
noteworthy,  that  although  the  orbits  of 
the  two  interior  satellites  are  described 
as  circular,  and  that  of  the  third  as  of 
small  eccentricity,  yet  these  orbits  have 
an  eUipticity  due  to  the  mutual  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  satellites.  This  eUipticity 
is  wholly  different  froin  the  eUipticity  of 
the  planetary  orbits.  The  former  is  cen¬ 
tric,  the  latter  eccentric,  the  sun  being  in 
the  focus  of  each  planetary  eclipse,  while 
Jupiter  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipse 
traversed  by  the  inner  satellites. 

The  following  facts  combined  with  the 
information  afforded  by  fig.  2,  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  enable  the  telescopist  satisfacto¬ 
rily  to  observe  the  phenomenon  of 
August  21.  The  planet  rises  at  half-past 
seven,  almost  at  the  same  moment  lliat 
the  sun  sets.  At  7*“  44'"  Greenwich  mc.an 
time,  the  shadow  of  the  third  satellite 
passes  on  to  the  disk,  and  the  satellite 
Itself  passes  on  to  the  disk  at  S’*  It"". 
The  first  phenomenon  will  not  be  observ¬ 
able,  as  the  sun  will  not  be  low  enough 
beneath  the  horizon,  nor  Jupiter  high 
enough  above  the  horizon.  Neither  will 
the  secoml  phenomenon  nor  the  entry  of 
the  fourth  satellite’s  shadow  on  the  disk, 
w'hich  occurs  at  S’*  17™,  be  easily  seen. 
Tlie  remaining  eleven  phenomena  will 
be  readily  seen,  however.  At  9’*  1  O'®  the 
second  satellite  will  disaj>pear  in  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  planet.  At  O’*  28™  the  fourth 
satellite  will  enter  on  Jupiter’s  disk.  At 
o’*  57"*  the  shadow  of  the  first  satellite 
will  make  its  appearance,  followed  in 


seven  minutes  by  the  entry  of  the  s.atel- 
lite  itself  on  J upiter’s  disk.  At  this  time 
(10’*  4™)  Jupiter  will  be  without  satel¬ 
lites  in  telescopes  of  moderate  power, 
but  large  telescopes  will  exhibit  three 
satellites  on  his  disk,  together  with  their 
three  sh.adows.  At  1 1’*  23™,  the  shadow 
of  the  third  satellite  passes  off  the  disk, 
at  11**  49™  the  satellite  itself.  At  12** 
13™  the  second  satellite  reappears  from 
behind  .Jupiter,  at  12’*  16™  the  shadow 
of  the  first  satellite  passes  off  the  disk, 
the  satellite  itself  seven  minutes  later. 
Lastly,  at  12’*  59™  the  shadow  of  the 
fourth  satellite,  and  at  13**  54™  the  fourth 
satellite  itself,  pass  off  Jupiter’s  disk. 

In  fig.  2,  the  paths  traversed  by  the 
satellites  and  their  shadows,  are  indi¬ 
cated.  The  figure  represents  the  ap¬ 
pearance  presented  in  an  inverting  tel¬ 
escope.  It  is  only  necessary  to  invert 
the  figure  to  see  the  .actual  configuration. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
apparent  slope  of  the  paths  will  vary 
with  the  hour  of  observation.  I  have 
made  the  planet’s  equator  horizontal, 
instead  of  estimating  the  slope  for  any 
.assigned  hour;  because  the  planet’s 
oblatencss  being  very  observ.able,  affords 
a  natural  feature  of  reference. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shadows 
of  the  four  satellites  .are  very  different 
in  appearance.  1  have  drawn  them,  not 
as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  telescojK}, 
but  .as  it  is  certain  that  they  would  aj)- 
pear  in  telescopes  of  adequate  power. 
Tile  figure  and  extent  of  the  penumbrse 
have  been  determined  from  the  simplest 
optical  principles  applied  to  the  known 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  .s.atel- 
lites.  The  figures  of  the  shadows  will 
snflice  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of 
Maraldi’s  observation,  that  the  shadow 
of  the  fourth  satellite  appears  larger 
than  the  satellite. 

At  lO'*  IS™  P..M.  x\ugust  21,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  satellites  and  shadows  are 
those  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  secoml  siitel- 
lite  being,  of  course,  behind  the  disk. 
A  little  examination  of  the  figure  will 
show  that  a  few  minutes  after  half-past 
eleven  the  three  interior  satellites  are 
in  the  same  line  with  the  planet’s  cen¬ 
tre. 
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London  Qnnrterijr. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

(CSoncluded  from  page  9M.)  | 

There  is  nothing  more  i>athetic  in 
English  history  than  the  brief  career  of 
Edwar<I  V.  His  mother,  Elizal)eth 
Woodville,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Westminster  .at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
She,  her  three  daughters,  and  Lady 
Scroope  took  up  tlieir  .abode  as  “  sanctu¬ 
ary  women.”  The  abbot  (Milling)  sent 
the  provisions,  “  half  a  loaf  and  two 
muttons,”  daily.  The  nurse  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  assisted  at  the  birth,  and  in  these 
straits  Edward  V.  first  saw  the  light. 
He  was  baptized  by  the  sub-prior,  with 
the  abbot  for  godfather,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Lady  Scroope 
as  his  godmothers.  The  Queen  remain¬ 
ed  there  until  her  husband’s  triumphant 
entry  into  London.  On  his  death  site 
again  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  plot  which  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  laid  .against 
the  life  of  her  son.  Only  one  of  these, 
the  Duke  of  York,  she  had  with  her  as 
she  crossed  by  night  from  the  palace  to 
the  Abbey.  The  Abbot  Esteney  re¬ 
ceived  her ;  all  was  confusion,  and  the 
Queen  “  sate  alone  on  the  rushes,  deso¬ 
late  and  dismayed.”  Soon  the  Thames 
was  covered  with  boats  full  of  Richard’s 
men,  who  watched  to  see  th.at  no  one 
assed  into  the  s.anctuary.  When  he 
eard  that  his  nephew’  w’as  already 
there,  he  would  have  taken  away  the 
child  by  force,  but  the  two  archbishops 
withstoiod  him.  Then  it  w’as  suggested, 
that  as  the  child  was  incapable  of  such 
crimes  as  needed  sanctuary,  so  he  was 
incapable  of  receiving  sanctuary. 
Against  the  logic  which  made  the  re¬ 
fuge  of  thieves  no  protection  to  the  in¬ 
nocent,  the  Queen  protested  by  argu¬ 
ments  rendered  keen  by  motherly  affec¬ 
tion.  She  said,  passionately,  “  In  what 
lace  could  I  reckon  him  secure,  if  he 
e  not  secure  in  this  sanctuary,  whereof 
there  was  never  yet  tyr.ant  so  devilish 
that  presumed  to  break  ?  .  .  .  But  you 
say  that  my  son  can  deserve  no  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  therefore  he  cannot  have  it. 
Forsooth,  he  hath  found  a  goodly  gloss, 
by  which  the  place  that  may  defend  a 
thief  may  not  save  an  innocent.  .  .  . 

I  can  no  more,  but  whosoever  he  be 
that  breaketh  this  holy  sanctuary,  I 
pray  God  shortly  send  him  need  of  sanc¬ 


tuary,  when  he  may  not  come  to  it. 
For  taken  but  of  sanctuary  I  would 
not  my  mortal  enemy  were.”  But  the 
archbishop,  yielding  to  Richard’s  repre¬ 
sentations,  at  length  induced  ElizaWth 
to  give  w’ay.  She  took  a  sobbing  fare¬ 
well  of  her  child,  w’hose  fate  maternal 
instinct  forecast  with  a  certainty  which 
no  logic  could  sh.ake.  “Farewell,  mine 
own  sw’eet  son,”  she  said,  “  God  send 
you  good  keejdng ;  let  me  kiss  you  once 
ere  you  go ;  for  God  knoweth  when  we 
shall  kiss  one  another  again.”  “  And 
therew’ith,”  adds  Miss  Strickland,  “she 
kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  turne<l  her 
back,  went  her  way,  leaving  the  child 
w’eeping  as  fast.”  lie  went  to  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower,  .and  the  two  little 
Itedfellows  were  soon  fellows  in  death. 
All  was  prepared  for  the  coronation  of 
Edw.ard,  “  wild  fow’l  for  the  banquet, 
and  dresses  for  the  guests.”  But  the 
only  king  born  in  the  Abbey,  was  the 
only  king  destined  not  to  be  crowned 
there.  He  and  his  brother  were  buried 
beneath  a  stair  of  the  grim  prison  where 
they  had  been  murdered.  There  their 
IxHiies  w’ere  found  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  W’ho  ordered  a  marble  monument  to 
be  erected  to  their  memory. 

The  murderer  w.as  crow’ned  in  the 
Abbey,  July  6,  1486.  It  was  the  most 
nuignificent  pageant  ever  seen  ;  si-v  thou¬ 
sand  gentlemen  from  the  north  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  procession  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  he 
“  8.ate  in  the  seat-royal,  and  called  before 
him  the  judges  to  execute  the  laws,  with 
many  good  exhortations,  of  which  he 
followed  not  one.”  He  then  went  to  the 
Abbey,  the  Abbot  met  him  with  St. 
Edward’s  sceptre,  the  monks  sang  Te 
Deum  with  faint  courage.  He  returned 
to  the  Palace,  whence  he  went  with  the 
usual  procession  to  the  Abbey.  “  The 
lolly  platform,  high  above  the  altar,  the 
strange  appearance  of  King  and  Queen 
as  they  sate,  stripped  from  the  waist  up¬ 
ward,  to  be  anointed,  the  dukes  arouml 
the  King,  the  bishops  and  ladies  round 
the  Queen,  the  train  of  the  Queen  borne 
b^  Margaret  of  Richmond,  were  in¬ 
cidents  long  remembered.”  *  “  When 

the  wicked  |)erish,  there  is  shouting and 
so,  as  Hume  tells  us,  w’hen  the  dead  body 
of  Richard  was  Ibund,  “  all  besmeared 
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with  bloofl,”  upon  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
it  was  “  thrown  carelessly  across  a 
horse,”  and  “carried  to  Leicester  amid 
tlie  shouts  of  the  iusultiii"  s[)ectators, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars 
Church  of  that  place.” 

The  sovereign  who  has  already  won 
his  crown  on  the  battle-field  with  the 
good  wishes  of  his  subjects,  may  well 
afford  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  which  a  tyrant  uses  to  establish 
his  position.  Lord  Stanley  placed  the 
crown  of  England  upon  llenry’s  head 
at  Bosworth.  His  coronation  at  the 
Abbey  is  described  as  mean,  compared 
with  Ids  predecessor’s.  This  may  have 
arisen  [)artly  from  his  notorious  parsi¬ 
mony  ;  nevertheless,  he  could  afford  to 
be  mean.  After  all,  his  marriage  was  a 
more  important  event  than  his  corona¬ 
tion,  since  it  gave  to  distracted  and 
M'earied  England  a  pledge  of  peace  by 
the  uidon  of  the  too  long  rival  houses  of 
York  .and  Lancaster.  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
coronation  did  not  occur  until  two  years 
after  her  husband’s.  Tlie  public  re¬ 
joicing,  so  far  exceeding  that  manifested 
.at  his  own  crowning,  was  highly  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  King,  and  made  hiid  al- 
w.ays  treat  his  consort  with  suspicion. 
She  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  that 
^lendid  chapel  which  goes  by  his  name. 
The  erection  of  this  building  was  in 
every  way  a  remark.able  incident  in 
Henry’s  reign;  raisers,  when  they  do 
sjMjnd  money,  not  unfrecjuently  like  to 
spend  magnificently.  The  royal  miser 
was  one  of  these  ;  out  of  his  hoard,  he 
built  the  Savoy  and  the  chapel  of  West¬ 
minster.  For  the  last,  a  site  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  sweeping  aw<ay  the  venerable 
“  White  Hose  Inn  ”  of  Chaucer’s  garden, 
and  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Er.as- 
mus.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  “  in  .all  his  necessities  he  had  made 
his  continual  refuge.”  It  was  intended 
at  first  .as  a  shrine  for  a  new  royal  saint, 
“  right  shortly  to  translate  into  the  same 
the  body  and  reliques  of  his  uncle  of 
blissful  memory.  King  Henry  VI.”  If 
the  King’s  body  was  removed  .at  all, 
there  was  certainly,  says  Dean  Stanley, 
no  “  solemn  translation,”  nor  did  the 
canonization  promised  by  the  Pope  take 
place.  Admission  into  the  calendar  w.as 
a  costly  tr,ans.action,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Henry  VH.  was  deterred  by  the  ex¬ 
pense  from  carrying  out  his  original  in¬ 


tention.  That  intention  was  supplanted 
by  another.  As  the  King  became  more 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  succession  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster  was  gr.adually  merged  in  the 
proud  thought  that,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  he  would,  as  his  will  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  lie  “  in  the  common  sepul¬ 
chre  of  the  kings  of  this  realm  with  his 
noble  progenitors.”  In  fact,  he  traced 
his  pedigree  further  back  than  those  an¬ 
cestors  who  reposed  in  the  Abbey. 
While  the  red  rose  appears  in  every 
pane  of  the  chapel,  there  is,  round  his 
tomb,  intertwined  with  the  emblems  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  red  dragon 
of  the  last  British  King,  Cadwallader, 
the  “  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragon- 
ship”  of  Wales.  It  was  not  only  as  the 
descendant  of  William  the  Norman,  but 
as  descendant  of  Arthur  the  Briton,  that 
Henry  desired  to  be  commemorated. 
At  the  same  time,  he  never  forgot  his  own 
share  in  obtaining  the  throne.  The 
angels  which  sit  at  the  four  corners  of 
his  tomb  once  held  the  likeness  of  the 
crown  which  he  won  at  Bosworth.  It 
w.as  on  Januaiy  24,  1503,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  ot  the  new  chapel  was  Laid 
by  Abbot  Islip  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
the  architect.  It  w.as  to  be  llenry’s 
chantry  as  well  as  his  tomb,  .almost  a 
second  Abbey,  to  contain  the  new  es¬ 
tablishment  of  monks  who  were  to  sing 
in  their  stalls,  “  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
endure.”  Saints  and  angels  were  sculp¬ 
tured  in  profusion;  they  are  named 
specifically  in  his  will,  wherein  we  read, 
th.at  to  them  “  ho  calls  and  cries  so  to 
aid,  succor,  and  defend  him,  that  the 
ancient  .and  ghostly  enemy,  nor  none 
other  evil  or  damnable  spirit  have  no 
power  to  invade  him,  nor  with  their 
wickedness  to  annoy  him,  but  with  holy 
prayers  to  be  intercessors  for  him  to  his 
Maker  and  Redeemer.”  He  left  injunc¬ 
tions  for  the  performance  of  innumerable 
services,  as  though  he  himself  inwardly 
fe.ared  that  their  days  were  numbered. 
When  dying  at  his  splendid  p.alace  of 
Sheen,  now  called,  after  him,  Richmond, 
he  made  vehement  protestations  of 
amendment,  and  passionately  grasped 
the  crucifix,  and  beat  his  breast,  “in  ac¬ 
cordance,  ”  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  “  with 
that  dread  of  his  last  hour  out  of  which 
his  sepulchre  had  arisen.”  His  funeral 
was  worthy  of  that  sepulchre ;  as  the 
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“black  velvet  coffin,”  with  its  “white 
satin  cross  from  end  to  end,”  was  beinij 
lowered  into  the  vault  by  the  side  of  the 
Queen’s,  “  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
abbots  stood  round  and  struck  their 
croziers  on  the  coffin  with  the  word  ab- 
solvitnus."  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  then  cast  in  the  earth ;  the  vault 
was  closed ;  the  heralds  stripped  off  their 
tabards,  and  hung  them  on  the  rails  of 
the  hearse,  exclaiming  in  French,  “The 
noble  King  Uenry  VII.  is  dead!”  and 
then  immediately  put  them  on  a^ain, 
and  cried,  “  Vive  le  noble  Roy,  Henry 
VIII. !  ”  Within  three  months  the 
venerable  Margaret,  Counte.ss  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Derby,  died  and  was  buried 
with  sincere  sorrow,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  at  the  marriage  and  corona¬ 
tion  of  her  grandson.  She  belonged  to 
the  mediseval  past,  yet  the  inscription  on 
her  tomb  was  written  by  the  “  first  and 
most  universal  of  reformers,”  Erasmus. 

The  splendid  coronation  of  Henry 
^^H.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
memorable  for  the  circumstance  that 
then,  for  the  last  time,  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  officiated  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  close  of  the  old  order,  the  beginning 
of  the  new.  The  death  of  Prince  Arthur, 
in  whose  name  Henry  VII.  had  revived 
the  memory  of  the  adored  king  from 
whom  he  claimed  desceift,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  marriage  of  Arthur’s  widow 
with  her  brother-in-law,  were  not  long  in 
]>roducing  those  momentous  results  which 
changed  the  course  of  English  history. 
Thrice  in  the  course  of  that  same  year 
did  the  new  chapel  witness  royal  obse- 

J|uies.  We  have  mentioned  those  of 
lenry  VH.  and  the  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  his  mother;  they  just  lived  long 
enougii  to  see  the  death  of  the  first-born 
of  the  fourth  generation.  The  infant 
Prince  Ilenrj^,  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry  \  HI.  with  Catherine,  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
children  that  were  born  only  to  die  ;  his 
death  was  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of 
logic  which  convinced  Henry  that  his 
marriage  with  his  brother’s  wife  was  a 
crime,  which  led  to  that  famous  rupture 
svith  Rome  we  call  the  Reformation. 
Another  coronation  followed.  Mr. 
Fronde  has  described  it  in  one  of  the 
choicest  passages  in  the  English  language 
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— the  crowning  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After 
her,  none  of  Henry’s  Queens  was  crown¬ 
ed.  Jane  Seymour  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  plague,  which  raged  in  the 
Abbey  itself.  It  was  be.side  this,  his 
best-loved  queen,  that  Henry  was  laid  at 
Windsor. 

This  desertion  of  the  Abbey,  as  the  place 
of  royal  sepulture,  was  but  one  sign  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  over  the 
edifice.  The  monastic  buildings  connected 
with  it  became  the  properly  of  private 
persons,  the  chapter-house  was  turned 
into  a  record  office.  In  15.‘I9,  Henry 
took  possession  of  the  Abbey  itself,  then 
valued  at  3,9711. ;  he  had  sjiared  Peter¬ 
borough  for  the  sake  of  the  tomb  of  his 
first  wife,  so  he  spared  Westminster  for 
the  sake  of  his  royal  ancestors,  esfiecially 
his  father’s  tomb.  But  though  he  did 
not  destroy,  he  revolutionized  ;  he  order¬ 
ed  the  Abbey  to  be  governed  by  a  dean 
and  prebendaries ;  a  little  later  he  dis¬ 
solved  that  government,  and  by  letters 
patent,  dated  December  1 7, 1540,  erected 
It  into  an  episcopal  see,  with  bishop,  dean, 
and  twelve  prebendaries,  and  made  West¬ 
minster  a  city,  and  allotted  .ill  Middlesex, 
save  Fulham,  for  the  diocese,  ordering 
the  county  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Westminster,  as  it 
had  before  been  subject  to  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  only  Bishop  of 
Westminster  was  Thomas  Thirlby,  who 
w’as  consecrated  in  1540.  He  was  tr.ans- 
lated  to  Norwich  when  he  ha<l  sate  nine 
or  ten  years,  and,  according  to  Dugdale, 
had  “  entirely  dilapidated  ”  the  ]>atri- 
mony  belonging  to  the  Abbey.  It  fell 
to  him  to  receive  fiilward  VI.  at  his 
coronation  ;  the  only  king  ever  met  at 
the  Abliey  by  a  Bishop  of  Westminster. 
Edward  was  crowned  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day  (February  20),  1546.  He  was  but 
ten  years  old,  and  partly  because  of  his 
tender  years,  and  partly  because  “  many 
])oints  of  the  ”  service  “  were  such  as  by 
the  laws  of  the  nation  w'ere  not  allow¬ 
able,”  the  mass  was  much  abridged. 
The  King’s  god-father,  Archbishoj*  t'ran- 
mer,  officiated,  who,  instead  of  keeping 
to  the  ancient  form,  whereby  the  sove¬ 
reign  was  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  election,  presented  him  as  the 
“  rightful  and  undoubted  inheritor.” 
The  unction  was  jK.*rformed  with  unusual 
care.  “  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,”  says 
Strype,  “  kneeling  on  his  knees,  and  the 
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King  lying  prostrate  upon  the  altar, 
anointed  his  back.”  The  Lord  Protector, 
tlic  Duke  of  Somerset,  “  held  the  crown 
in  his  hand  for  a  certain  space,”  and  it 
was  set  on  the  King’s  head  by  the  Duke 
and  the  Archbisliop.  There  was  no  ser¬ 
mon,  but  Cranmer  delivered  a  short  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which,  with  the  utmost  bold¬ 
ness,  he  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  virtue  of  the  very  cere¬ 
mony  which  he  had  just  so  carefully  per- 
formc'd.  He  said  that  the  King  was 
God’s  anointed,  “  not  in  respect  of  the 
oil  which  the  Hishop  useth,  but  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  pow’er,  which  is  or¬ 
dained.  .  .  .  The  oil,  if  added,  is  but  a 
ceremony  ;  if  it  be  wanting,  the  King  is 
yet  a  perfect  monarch  notwithstanding, 
and  God’s  anointed  as  w'ell  as  if  he  was 
inoiled.”  He  added,  that  “  the  Bishop 
of  H(»me  hath  no  authoi’ity ;  therefore, 
not  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  as  a 
messenger  from  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  most  humbly  .admonish  your 
Royal  Majesty  what  things  your  High¬ 
ness  is  to  |»ei'form.”  Edward  abolished 
the  Bishopric  of  Westminster,  and  re¬ 
stored  Middlesex  to  the  See  of  London. 
When  he  died  of  decline,  seven  years 
later,  his  sister  Mary,  retaining  for  the 
Abbey  the  same  love  and  veneration 
W'hich  w'as  felt  by  her  grandfather, 
caused  the  young  King  to  be  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  This  funeral 
was  a  matter  of  severe  controversy.  For 
a  whole  month  the  royal  corpse  lay  un¬ 
buried,  while  the  Queen  carried  on  the 
negoti.ations  with  her  minister  respecting 
the  burial  rites.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
promise.  In  the  chaj)el,  teeming  with 
mediaival  sentiment,  instead  of  by  the 
side  of  his  father  and  mother  .at  Windsor, 
young  Edward  was  laid.  Underneath 
a  sumptuous  “  tombstone  .altar,  all  of  one 
piece,”  with  its  excellent  “  workmanship 
of  brass,”  they  placed  him.  But  the  re¬ 
quiem  was  sujig  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
Abbey,  the  funeral  service  was  that  of 
the  Reformed  Cluirch,  the  first  ever  used 
over  an  English  sovereign.  D.ay,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  preached  the  sermon  ; 
Cranmer  administered  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  this  was  the  last,  as  it  was 
also  the  saddest,  function  of  his  public 
ministry  which  he  was  destined  to  per¬ 
form.  Four  years  later,  Anne  of  Cleves, 
first  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  then  Roman 
Catholic  convert  at  Chelsea,  was  buried 


in  the  Abbey ;  and  one  year  later  still, 
Mary  herself  was  laid  in  her  grandfather’s 
chapel.  Her  obsequies  were,  with  one 
exce|)tion,  the  last  funer.al  solemnity 
of  the  Roman  Church  celebrated  in 
the  Abbey  ;  tluat  exception  was  the  dirge 
and  requiem  ordered  by  Eliz.abeth  a  few 
days  later  for  the  Emperor,  Charles  V. 

There  w.as  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  coron.ations  of  the  tw'o  sisters.  Mary, 
the  country  deemed  illegitimate;  the 
Privy  Council  hesitiited  before  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  her,  and  it  was  only  when 
she  fell  on  her  knees  before  them,  im¬ 
ploring  them  to  stand  by  her  in  her  ex¬ 
treme  necessity,  that  they  were  ))er- 
suaded  to  accomplish  her  wishes.  She 
made  the  ])a8sage  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  in  sj>fety,  but  there  was  no 
enthusiasm.  There  had  been  a  contest 
between  the  Queen  and  her  ministers 
about  the  clause  of  the  Coronation  Oath, 
whereby  she  was  required  to  maintain 
the  indepenilence  of  the  p]ng!ish  Church. 
The  coronation  itself  was  i)ei*formed  by 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  being  then 
j»risoners  in  the  Tower.  The  Queen, 
alarmed  lest  Henry  VI.’s  hol^  oil  should 
h.ave  lost  its  virtue,  had  obtained  a  fresh 
supply,  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 
She  feared,  too,  that  the  Scotch  chair 
had  been  polluted  by  having  been  the 
seat  of  lier  Protestant  brother,  and  she 
obtained  another  chair  sent  by  the  Pope. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  present,  and 
complained  to  the  French  ambassador 
of  the  weight  of  her  coronet.  “  Have 
mticnce,”  said  Noailles,  “and  before 
ong  you  will  exchange  it  for  a  crown.” 
That  time  soon  .arrived,  to  the  great  joy 
of  most  Englishmen,  or  at  least  of  most 
Londoners.  When  on  issuing  from  the 
Tower  (long  her  prison,  and  like  to  be 
her  tomb)  for  the  last  time,  she,  after 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  who  had  deliv¬ 
ered  her,  entered  the  city,  all  London 
was  ia  a  tumult  of  rejoicing.  It  was 
midwinter,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
flowers,  and  even  paupers  flung  nose¬ 
gays  into  her  lap.  There  was  one  spe¬ 
cial  feature  which  marked  the  contrast 
between  the  two  coronations.  At  Cheap- 
side  the  Corporation  gave  Elizabeth  an 
English  Bible.  She  kissed  it,  thanked 
the  city  for  their  goodly  gift,  promised 
to  read  diligently  therein,  and  then  pass- 
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ed  on  amid  cheers  and  blessings  to  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  The  corona¬ 
tion  proper  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  January  15,  1559.  For 
the  last  time  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
officiated.  The  old  ritual  w.as  for  the 
most  part  observed,  but  the  Litany  was 
read  in  English,  and  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  both  in  English  and  Latin. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  demurred  to 
the  innovation,  and  would  take  no  part 
in  the  service;  the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  vacant ;  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  was 
in  the  Tower.  Of  the  rest  all  the  bish¬ 
ops  save  one  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Queen,  and  it  was  left 
for  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
Dean  of  the  Cliapel  Royal,  to  officiate. 
He  anointed  her  “Empress  from  the 
Orcade  Isles  unto  the  Mountains  Pyre- 
nee.”  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  remorse 
for  performing  an  act  w  hich  none  of  his 
episcopal  brethren  would  do.  Elizabeth 
destroyed  the  altars  which  Mary  had 
erected  in  the  Abbey.  The  fragments 
of  them  were  removed  to  Henry  VH.’s 
chapel,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  build¬ 
ing  out  of  them  the  tomb  of  the  dead 
queen.  But  forty-five  years  passed  be- 
tbre  the  memory  of  her  unhappy  reign 
would  allow’  a  w’ord  to  indicate  her  se¬ 
pulchre.  Death  united  those  who  until 
death  had  been  irreconcilable.  The 
body  of  Elizabeth  was  brought  from 
Richmond,  where  she  died,  to  West¬ 
minster.  The  w’hole  metropolis  turned 
out  to  see  the  sad  sight,  and  beheld  it 
with  “  sighing,  groaning,  and  w’eeping,” 
the  like  of  which  had  “  not  been  seen  or 
known  in  the  memory  of  man.”  Her 
tomb  was  raised  by  her  successor,  who, 
though  he  bore  little  love  to  his  mother’s 
rival  and  executioner,  was  constrained 
by  public  sentiment  to  erect  a  worthy 
monument.  Pictures  of  it  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  church — even  in  remote 
villages.  The  tw’o  lines  at  the  head  of 
the  monument,  inscribed  by  James  L, 
display  greater  feeling  than  we  should 
have  expected  from  him.  He  wrote, 
“  Regno  CoMortea  el  urnd,  hie  obdor- 
mitnua  Elizahethn  et  Maria  aororea^  in 
ape  reaurrectionia?'  Dean  Stanley  well 
says,  “  The  long  war  of  the  English  Re¬ 
formation  is  closed  in  those  w'ords.  The 
sisters  are  at  one :  the  daughter  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  rest  in  peace  at  last.” 
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Mighty  was  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Westminster  since  the  day 
when  Henry,  setting  at  nought  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Pope,  had  taken  to  wife  the 
fair  and  frail  mother  of  the  “  Virgin 
Queen.”  Abbot  and  bishop  had  disap- 

t)eared  for  ever ;  their  place  was  taken 
)y  the  Dean,  who  is  still  the  head  of  the 
Abbey.  The  Abbey  itself,  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  sense  of  the  word,  had  vanished, 
and  in  its  stead  there  was  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  chapter-house 
became  national  ])roperty.  The  collegiate 
chapter  of  St.  Stephen’s  hard  by  was 
suppressed,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  the  House  of  Commons 
moved  to  the  chapel  which  King  Stephen 
had  founded.  Some  of  the  Altbey 
estates  were  taken  aw.ay  to  fill  up  the 
needs  of  the  See  of  London,  and  the 
people  siiid  that  this  was  “  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.”  The  Abbey  itself  was 
scarcely  saved  from  destruction.  Its 
dependency,  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  w'as  torn  to  pieces,  though  a 
connection  was  until  very  lately  juain- 
tained  by  the  right  which  the  Post 
Office  Officials  had  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  City  of  Westminster.  For  a 
time  the  revolution  was  stayed.  Mary 
restored  the  old  tvorship  and  the  old 
shrine ;  but  Elizabeth  completed  wh.at 
Edward  had  begun.  The  stone  .altars 
were  every w’here  destroyed.  The  great 
theological  tournament  which  opened  in 
the  Abbey  two  months  after  her  coron.a- 
tion,  scarcely  hastened  the  event,  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Roman  party  had 
been  determined  beforehand.  They 
objected,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  they,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  tlie  old  religion,  were  ordered 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  w’ork  of  as¬ 
sailants,  which  proj)erly  belonged  to 
their  opponents,  and  by  which  they  were 
denied  the  last  word.  They  refused  to 
discuss,  and  thereupon  the  Lord  Keeper 
threatened  them  in  these  words:  “For¬ 
asmuch  as  ye  will  not  th.at  we  should 
hear  you,  vou  may  perhaps  hear  shortly 
of  us.”  I'hey  were  not  long  in  hearing. 
The  new  Liturgy  and  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  were  the  first  challenge  that  the 
new  faith  sent  to  the  old.  Feckcuhara, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  vain  pro¬ 
tested  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
an  honest  and  conscientious  man,  and 
when,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  was  offered 
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the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  if  he 
would  conform  to  the  Queen’s  pleasure, 
he  absolutely  refused,  aud  submitted  to 
be  ejected  from  his  abbey,  and  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  or  kept  under  surveillance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  spent  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  law,  even  while  he  adher¬ 
ed  to  his  old  creed,  and,  adorned  with 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  it  was  a  life 
which  Bishop  Ken  may  have  taken  for 
his  model.  A  portion  of  the  old  monas¬ 
tic  buildings  was  occupied  by  the  school 
since  remlered  so  famous  by  the  long  line 
of  scholars  who  have  become  illustrious  in 
letters,  science,  arms,  atid  statesmanship. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  age  by  age 
the  history  of  England  .as  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  history  of  the  Abbey.  Henceforth 
one  of  the  visible  memorials  of  that 
close  union  fails  us.  Of  the  sovereigns 
that  reigned  after  the  Tudor  dy¬ 
nasty  came  to  an  end,  each  cared  too 
little  for  his  predecessor  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  a  royal  monument. 
Nor  ilid  the  affection  of  the  }>eople 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  filial  duty. 
There  was  a  deeper  feeling  which  also 
led  to  this  apparent  neglect. 

“  Princes  were  no  longer,  as  they  had 
been,  the  only  rulers  of  the  nation.  With 
Elizabeth  beiran  the  tombs  of  Poet’s  Corner; 
with  Cromwell  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  tombs  of  warriors  and  statesmen  ;  with 
William  III.  began  the  tombs  of  the  leaders 
of  Parliam.mt  Other  figures  than  those  of 
kings  bi-gan  to  occupy  the  public  eye.  Yet 
even  as  the  monarchy,  though  shrunk,  yet 
continued,  so  also  the  graves,  though  not  the 
monuments  of  sovereigns — the  tombs,  if  not 
of  sovereigns,  yet  of  royal  personages — still 
keep  up  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  practice.” 
— Memorials,  p.  174. 

Tlie  pl.ague  which  then  raged  in  Lon¬ 
don  prevented  tlie  coronation  of  James  I. 
from  being  celebrated  with  any  ]>.ageant- 
ry.  Ben  .Tonson  wrote  an  account  of 
wh.at  would  have  taken  place  under  hap¬ 
pier  auspices.  All  the  bishops  were  pres¬ 
ent  :  a  marked  contrast  to  the  scanty 
attendance  at  the  last  coronation.  The 
King  of  the  Scots  once  more  sat  on  the 
Stone  of  Scone,  (^ueen  Anne,  who  was 
crowned  at  the  same  time,  refused  to 
receive  the  Eucharist,  alleging  that  she 
had  chaiige«l  her  Lutheran  religion  once 
before  for  the  Presbyterian  forms  of 
Scotland,  and  that  was  enough.  In  the 
ritual,  the  words  “  whom  we  consecrate  ” 
were  substituted  for  the  old  form  “whom 


we  elect.”  The  people  did  not  notice 
the  change  then,  nor  indeed  did  they 
take  public  notice  of  it  when  King 
Charles  was  crowned  with  the  same 
words.  It  was  not  until  grounds  of  ac¬ 
cusation  were  being  sought  on  all  hands 
in  order  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Laud, 
that  the  archbishop  was  charged  with 
having  made  the  alteration.  Charles’s 
coronation  was  full  of  evil  omens. 
Again  there  was  no  procession,  nominal¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  plague,  but,  as  it 
avas  suspected,  really  l)ecau8e  of  the  wish 
of  “  Baby  Charles  ”  to  save  the  money 
for  the  Spanish  war  without  the  need  of 
going  to  Parliament  for  supplies.  There 
Muis  a  feud  between  the  Dean,  Williams, 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Abbey  digni¬ 
taries,  and  Laud.  The  more  ]>owerful 
ecclesiastic  gained  the  day,  and  Williams 
was  not  allowed  to  be  present  to  receive 
the  King.  The  left  wing  of  the  dove, 
mark  of  the  Confessor’s  halcyon  days, 
was  broken.  The  text,  “  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life,”  selected  by  Senhouse, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  the  sermon,  was 
more  fit  for  a  funeral  discourse.  Tliere 
was  an  earthquake  during  the  ceremony ; 
but  most  ominous  of  all,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  King  in  a  robe  of  w'hite  8.atin,  instead 
of  the  usual  purple  velvet,  a  change  that 
seemed  to  challenge  all  the  misfortunes 
w'hich  tradition  said  were  in  store  for 
the  White  King.  The  coronation  scarce¬ 
ly  excited  so  much  interest  as  the  wed¬ 
ding  which  preceded  it.  The  marriage 
of  Prince  Charles  h.ad  long  kept  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
The  popular  rejoicing  at  the  failure  of 
the  proposed  union  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  was  very  great.  Dean  Williams, 
as  Lord  Keeper,  .and  at  that  time  King 
James’s  most  trusted  advi.ser,  had  favor¬ 
ed  the  Spanish  marriage ;  but  when  it 
was  broken  off,  resolutely  opposed  the 
Duke  of  Buckingh.am’s  wish  to  go  to 

war.  Afterward,  when  the  Prince  was 
affianced  to  Henrietta  of  France,  it  fell 
to  the  Dean  to  feast  the  French  amb<as- 
aadors  in  ihe  Jerusalem  Chaml»er,  .and 
to  conduct  them  to  stalls  in  the  Abbey. 
They  entered  at  the  north  gate,  wduch 

was,  8.ays  Bishop  H.ackett — 

“  Stuck  with  flambeaux  everywhere,  both 
within  and  without  tlie  quire,  that  strangers 
might  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  stateliness  of 
the  church.  At  the  door  of  tlie  quire,  the 
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Lord  Keeper  besought  their  lordships  to  go  in 
and  take  their  seats  there  for  awhile,  promis¬ 
ing,  on  the  word  of  a  bishop  (he  was  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  Dean  of  Westminster), 
that  notliing  of  ill  relish  should  be  offered 
before  them,  which  they  accepted,  and  at 
their  entrance  the  organ  was  touched  by  tlie 
best  hnger  of  the  age,  Mr.  Orlando  Gibbons. 
While  a  verse  was  plaid,  the  Lord  Keeper 
presented  the  embass^ors  and  the  rest  of  the 
noblest  quality  of  their  nation,  with  our  lit¬ 
urgy,  as  it  spake  to  them  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  the  delivery  of  it  used  these 
few  words,  but  pithy,  ‘that  their  lordships 
might  at  leisure  read  in  that  book  in  what 
form  of  holiness  our  Prince  worshipped  God. 
Wherein,  he  durst  say,  nothing  savoured  of 
any  corruption  of  doctrine,  much  less  of 
heresie,  which  he  hoped  would  be  so  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Lady  Princess  Henrietta.’  The 
Lords  Embassadors  and  their  great  train  took 
up  all  the  stalls,  where  they  continued  about 
half  an  hour,  while  the  quiremen,  vested  in 
their  rich  co{>es,  with  their  choristers,  sang 
three  several  anthems  with  most  exquisite 
relish  before  them.  The  most  honourable 
and  the  meanest  persons  of  the  French  all  that 
time  uncovered  with  great  reverence,  except 
that  Secretary  Villoclare  alone  kept  on  his 
hat." — Ilaekett's  Life  of  Archbishop  Willutms. 

In  1640  the  Abbey  had  a  marrow  ee- 
cajte  from  destruction.  Dean  Stanley 
points  out  how  much  less  destructive 
the  Kevolution  was  than  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  yet  while  a  mob  rose  to  protect  the 
Abbey  agtiinst  the  Protector’s  covetr 
ousness  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  mob  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Abbey  because  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  proceedings  of  Convocat  ion, 
which  h.ad  continued  sitting  while  Par¬ 
liament  was  forbidden  to  sit.  Cromwell 
made  short  w’ork  of  Convocation.  As 
already  stated,  he  was  installed  Protec¬ 
tor,  not  in  the  Abbey,  but  in  the  Ilall, 
and  thither  was  brought  tlie  ancient 
chair  of  Scotland,  and  to  him  who  sat 
therein  was  presented — first  of  English 
Sovereigns — a  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Abbey  it¬ 
self,  and  was  more  than  royal  in  its  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  sum  expended  was  60,- 
000/.,  more  by  one-half  than  was  ever 
used  at  royal  funerals.  Three  of  his 
children  had  preceded  him.  He  him¬ 
self  was  laid  at  the  east  end  of  Henry 
VII.’s  chapel.  It  was  not  long  that  he 
rested  there.  Of  all  the  family,  only 
one,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  was  allowed  by 
restored  roy.alty  to  intrude  among  the 
royal  sepulchres.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
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Bradshaw  were  dug  up,  dragged  to  Ty¬ 
burn,  hanged,  decapitated,  and  the 
bodies  were  buried  under  a  gallows, 
and  the  heads  set  up  over  Westminster 
H.all.  Charles  II.  was  crowned  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  and  with  elaborate 
and  splendid  ceremonial.  Pepys  wit¬ 
nessed  the  coronation.  The  regalia  were 
all  new.  Archbishop  Juxon  —  who 
twelve  years  before  had  stood  not  far 
off  at  a  very  different  ceremony,  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  the  de.ath  of 
the  monarchy  as  well  as  of  the  King — 
celebrated  the  resurrection  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  by  anointing  that  King’s  son. 
Two  of  the  nobles  quarrelled  as  to  the 
right  of  carrying  the  insignia.  The 
King’s  footmen  and  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  not  only  quarrelled  but 
fought  for  the  c.anopy.  Charles,  who 
should  have  trans[>orted  the  body  of  his 
“  Sacred  Majesty,”  bis  father,  from 
Windsor  to  Westminster,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  nor  spare  for 
the  purpose  .any  of  the  money  that  he 
squandered  upon  his  own  pleasures.  In¬ 
stead  of  placing  his  father  among  the 
royal  sepulchres,  he  laid  there  one  .after 
another  of  his  ille<ritimate  sons.  Charles 
himself  was,  as  EveUn  tells  us,  “very 
obscurely  buried  at  night  without  any 
manner  of  pomp,  and  soon  forgotten 
after  all  his  vanity.”  He  was  laid  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Henry 
VII.’s  chapel.  The  gre.at  officers  broke 
their  staves  over  the  grave  as  tisual ; 
but  as  the  King  had  died  in  the  Romish 
faith,  it  was  found  difficult  to  perform 
the  more  religious  rites.  They  were 
wisely  omitted. 

J.ames  II.  was  crowned,  as  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  been,  on  the  festival  of  the  pa¬ 
tron  saint  of  England,  St.  George’s  Day, 
April  23,  1646.  Macaulay  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  ceremony,  and  has  told  how 
the  King,  having  received  .an  estimate 
of  its  cost,  determined  to  be  profuse 
wffiere  he  ought  to  have  been  frugal, 
and  frugal  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
profuse,  and  how  he  spent  100,000/.  in 
dressing  his  queen,  and  omitted  the 
proces-sion  from  the  Tower.  In  James’s 
c.a8e  there  was  special  reason  why  he 
should  have  kept  the  people  in.  good 
humor  by  an  imposing  pageantry. 
Yet  he  sacrificed  that  which  would  have 
given  exquisite  gratification  *to  a  large 
j)art  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  squander 
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the  money  thus  saved  upon  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  which  only  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  privileged  persons  were  admitted. 
Two  significant  events  marked  tliis  cor¬ 
onation,  one  denoting  the  change 
which  had  already  taken  place,  the 
Ollier  ominous  of  the  change  which  w.as 
about  to  hapjien.  James  ordered  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bancroft  to  abridge  the  ritual, 
ostensibly,  because  of  its  length,  really, 
because  of  its  theology ;  and  so  the 
Communion  Office  was  omitted  to  suit 
the  prejudices  of  the  restorer  of  the 
mass.  When  James  had  been  crowned, 
the  crown  tottered  on  his  head,  and 
Henry  Sidney,  keeper  of  the  robes,  held 
it  up ;  it  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  time 
that  his  family  had  supported  the  crown. 
Two  years  later,  it  was  destined  not 
only  to  totter,  but  to  fall.  James  died, 
but  was  not  buried  with  his  father. 
Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since  an 
English  king  was  buried  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  last  was  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  who  was  laid  in  the  Abbey  at 
Fontevrault.  'I'he  remains  of  J.ames 
were  escorted,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  by  a  slender  retinue,  to  the  chajiel 
of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris, 
and  deposited  there,  as  Macaulay  tells 
us,  “in  the  vain  hope  that  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  they  would  be  laid  with  king¬ 
ly  pomp  at  Westminster  amongst  the 
graves  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tu¬ 
dors.”  Their  ultimate  resting-place  was 
the  church  of  St.  (itermains,  and  there  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him  by  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  dynasty  that  had  taken 
his  throne. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  though 
the  legitimate  line  was  set  aside,  and 
though  the  “  Dutch  usurper  ”  seized  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  the  crowning  of 
William  and  Mary  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  the  coronation  tvas  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  cor¬ 
onation  oath  was  altered,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  English  sovereign  was 
called  upon  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  “  Protestant  religion  as  by 
law  established.”  The  procession  from 
the  Tower  w'as  abandoned,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  )>reviou3  coronation.  Though 
the  royal  cortege  had  to  proceed  merely 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey,  it  W’as 
two  hours  late.  The  delay  was  caused 
by  the  alarming  news,  received  that 
very  morning,  oi  the  landing  of  James 


in  Ireland.  At  last  the  procession  ap¬ 
peared. 

“  The  tall  Queen  and  the  short  King  walk¬ 
ed  side  by  side,  not  as  sovereigns  consort,  but 
as  joint  sovereigns,  with  the  sword  between 
them.  For  the  first  time  a  second  chair  of 
state  was  provided,  which  has  since  been  habit¬ 
ually  used  for  the  queen  consort.  Into  this 
chair  Mary  was  lifted,  girt  with  the  sword, 
and  invested  with  the  symbols  of  sovereign¬ 
ty.  The  Princess  Anne,  who  stood  near, 
said,  ‘  Iiladam,  I  pity  your  fatigue.’  The 
Queen  turned  sharply,  with  the  words,  ‘  A 
crown,  sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems.’ 
Behind  the  altar  rose  for  the  first  time  the 

seats  of  the  assembled  Commons . 

Amongst  the  gifts  was  presented  the  Bible, 
now  and  henceforward,  as  ‘  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thing  that  this  wolrd  contains.’  .  . 

There  were,  of  course,  bad  omens  observed 
by  the  Jacobites.  The  day  was,  for  the  first 
lime,  neither  a  Sunday  nor  a  holy  day;  the 
King  had  no  money  for  the  accustomed  offer¬ 
ing  of  twenty  guineas,  and  it  was  supplied  by 
Danby.  The  way  from  the  Palace  to  tlie  Abbey 
was  line!  with  Dutch  soldiers.  The  medals 
had  on  their  reverse  a  chariot  which  was  inter- 

fireted  to  be  that  on  which  Tullia  drove  over 
ler  father’s  body.” — Memoruils,  pp.  94,  95. 

We  need  not  descrilie  Mary’s  funeral, 
which  took  place  six  years  after  her  cor¬ 
onation.  Macaulay  has  depicted,  in 
one  of  his  most  graphic  ptissages,  thesnd 
jirocession,  and  how,  as  it  moved  through 
the  crowded  streets,  a  few  ghastly  flakes 
of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the 
funeral  car.  Dean  Stanley  mentions 
that  a  robin-redbreast  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Abbey  was  constantly  on 
the  hearse,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
tender  affection  for  its  seeming  love  to 
the  lamented  queen.  Seven  years  pass¬ 
ed  before  her  hu8b.and  was  received  into 
the  royal  sepulchre.  He  was  buried  pri¬ 
vately,  at  dead  of  night,  as  his  rival  had 
been  half  a  year  before ;  and  he,  one  of 
the  austerest  and  most  deserving  and 
least  loved  of  kings,  was  lai<l  in  the 
same  vault  as  the  most  lax,  almost  the 
least  deserving,  and  almost  the  best 
loved  king,  the  second  Charles,  had  been. 
Anne  was  carried  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Abbey,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
gout.  She  received  the  homage  of  her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
in  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  English 
nobles.  The  duties  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  were  performed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  her  train  was 
carried  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
‘‘  Anne’s  numerous  progeny  crowd  the  va- 
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cant  vaults.  Seven  children  d3  ing  in  infancy, 
or  stillborn,  lie  unmarked  throughout  tlie 
c'liapcL  .  .  .  She  herself  was  buried  in 
the  vault  beside  her  sister  Mary,  and  her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Her 
unwieldy  frame  filled  a  coffin  even  larger 
than  that  of  Iter  gigantic  spouse.  An  inquis¬ 
itive  antiquary  went  to  see  the  vault  before 
it  was  bricked  up;  it  was  full  from  side  to 
side,  and  was  then  closed  for  ever  amidst  the 
indignant  lamentations  of  the  extinct  dynas¬ 
ty." — JJemorinls,  p.  183. 

George  I.’s  coronation  was  viewed 
without  much  enthusiasm  even  by  the 
adherents  of  the  new  dynasty.  It  was 
an  awkward  ceremonial.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  had  to  be  explained  by  the  minis¬ 
ter,  who  could  not  speak  German,  to 
the  king,  who  could  not  speak  English, 
in  Latin,  which  they  must  both  have 
spoken  very  imperfectly  ;  hence  the  say¬ 
ing  that  “  much  bad  language  passed 
between  them.”  George  died  abroad, 
and  was  buried  at  his  German  capital, 
which  he  loved  so  much  better  than  his 
Englisi).  The  coronation  of  George  II. 
was  as  splendid  as  that  of  his  father  had 
been  the  reverse.  Queen  Caroline  was 
oue  mass  of  jewels :  on  her  head  she 
W'ore  all  the  jujarls  she  could  borrow 
from  fine  ladies  ;  on  her  petticoat  all  the 
diamonds  the  could  hire  of  Jews.  The 
people  who  had  cared  so  little  about  the 
crowning  of  the  father  that  seats  in  the 
line  of  piocession  fetched  only  half.a- 
guinea,  gladly  gave  ten  guineas  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  coronation  procession  of  the  son. 
The  Queen  was  sincerely  mourned  ;  there 
was  no  courtly  e.\aggeration  in  the  words 
of  the  funeral  anthem,  “  When  the  ear 
he.ard  her,  then  it  blessed  her,”  wliich 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  to  Handel’s 
music  when  she  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
More  th:m  twenty  years  passed  before  the 
King  followed  her;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
bis  faults,  he  was  so  far  faithful  to  her 
memory  that  he  gave  directions  for  his 
remains  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  his 
wife.  Accoidingly,  the  cothns  were 
placed  in  a  large  stone  sarcophagus, 
and  one  side  of  each  of  them  was  with¬ 
drawn.  Horace  Walpole  witnessed  and 
has  described,  this,  the  last  of  the  royal 
burials  in  the  Abbey.  He  witnessed 
and  described  also  the  C(»ronation  of 
George  III.,  and,  blase  though  he  was  by 
that  time,  he  said,  “’Tis  even  a  more 
gorgeous  sight  than  I  imagine*!.”  There 
were  a  few  minor  contretemps  /  though 
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nothing  that  could  seriously  impair  the 
pleasure  which  the  nation  felt  in  Whold- 
mg  once  more  a  Hritish-born  king,  who, 
moreover,  gloried  in  his  birih.  There 
was  one  witness  of  the  ceremony,  who 
of  all  men  must  have  been  least  ex|)ect- 
ed.  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Were  the 
grapes  too  high,  that  he  called  them  sour 
— that  he  said  to  one  who  recognized 
him,  “  I  assure  you  that  the  person  who 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  pomp  ami  magnif¬ 
icence  is  the  man  1  least  envy  ”  ?  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  has  described,  in  the  Getdle- 
maii'a  Mayazit  e,  the  splendor  of  George 
IV.’s  coronation.  No  8plen*lor,  how¬ 
ever,  could  atone  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
])le  for  the  insult  to  the  uiihapj)}’  Caro¬ 
line.  A  few  weeks  after  that  )iageant, 
there  was  another,  and  a  very  different 
one.  The  body  of  the  dead  Queen  was 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London, 
amid  a  popular  tumult  that  threatened 
serious  consequences. 

“  As  George  IV.  ha*l  conciliated  the  popu¬ 
lar  favor  by  the  splendor  of  his  coronation, 
so,  in  the  iinpeudii)^  tenqiests  of  reform  agi¬ 
tation,  William  I\ .  endeavored  to  do  the 
like  by  tin-  rever.-e  process.  A  ques  ion  was 
even  raised,  both  by  the  King  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  his  ministers,  and  by  a  p*  er  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  whether  tl  e  coronation 
miglit  not  be  dispensed  with.  There  was  no 
procession,  and  the  banquet  w’as  for  the  first 
time  omitted.  .  .  .  The  last  corotiation, 
doubtless,  still  lives  in  the  recollection  of  all 
who  witnessed  it.  They  will  remember  the 
early  summer  mortiing,  when,  at  break  of 
da}-,  the  streets  were  throng*  d,  and  the  vast 
city  awoke;  the  first  siglit  of  the  Abbey, 
crowded  with  the  mass  of  goigeous  specta¬ 
tors,  themselves  a  pageant ;  the  eU  ctrie  shock 
through  the  whole  mass,  when  the  fii  st  gun 
announced  that  the  Queen  was  on  her  way  ; 
and  tbe  thrill  of  expectation  witli  which  the 
iron  rails  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  hands  of 
the  spectators  as  the  long  procession,  with 
the  (ntrance  of  the  small  figure,  marked  out 
from  all  beside  by  the  royal  train  an*i  attend¬ 
ants,  floating  like  a  crimson  and  silvery  cloud 
behind  her  at  the  moment  when  she  first 
came  within  full  view  of  the  Abb*-)',  and 
paused,  us  if  foc  breath,  with  clasped  liaiids; 
as  she  moved  on  to  her  place  by  the  altar,  as, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  vast  muliitude,  the 
tremulous  voice  of  Arclibishrrp  Ilowley  could 
be  faintlj-  heard,  even  to  the  n  motest  corners 
of  the  choir,  a.sking  for  the  recognition,  as  she 
sate  immovable  on  the  throne,  when  the 
crown  Unichcd  her  head,  amidst  shout  and 
trumpet,  and  tlie  roar  of  the  cannon,  there 
must  have  been  many  who  felt  the  hojie  that 
the  loyalty  wliich  ha*i  waxed  cold  iu  the  pre- 
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ceding  ndgns  would  once  more  revive  in  a 
more  serious  form  than  it  had,  p«Thapa,  ever 
worn  before.” — Memorials,  pp.  104,  106. 

The  Abbey  will  still  conlinne  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  serve  as  the  j)lace  in  which 
our  sovereigns  are  crowned  ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  ceased  for  ever  to  be  their  place 
of  sepulture.  George  III.  was  buried  at 
Winilsor,  where  his  Cordelia — the  Prin¬ 
cess  Amelia— had  been  buried,  three 
vears  before  the  hope  of  the  nation,  the 
i’rineess  Charlotte,  had  been  laid  within 
St.  George’s  Chapel.  Such  universal 
mourning  had  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  death  of  the  Confessor.  It  has  been 
almost  eqtialled  within  the  present 
decade.  Who  can  doubt  where  Victoria 
will  lie  when  the  time  comes  for  her  to 
rejoin  the  husband  for  whom  she  has  built 
the  most  gorgeous  sepulchre  ever  reared 
in  England  V 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  pass  by  the 
other  matters  which  Dean  Stanley  has  so 
ably  treated  in  his  Memorials.  We 
have  considered  the  Abbey  as  “  petrified 
history,”  and  traced  its  erection  from  the 
day  when  its  found.ation  was  laid  in  the 
locus  femV/iV/^ofThorn-Ey  to  this  present 
time,  when  the  engineer  is  boring  his 
underground  railw'ay  beneath  the  Abbey 
j)recineta.  But  English  history  is  not 
confined  to  the  coronations  .and  the 
burials  of  English  sovereigns.  England 
owes  more  to  her  warriors,  her  poets, 
her  statesmen,  than  to  her  kings.  Lack 
of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  speaking 
of  all  the  other  monuments — the  monu¬ 
ments  of  warriors,  from  Louis  Kobsart, 
who  bore  the  standard  at  Aginconrt, 
dow  n  to  Clyde,  W’ho  reconquered  India  ; 
of  poets,  from  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  dowm  to  Keble,  the 
sw'eel  psalmist  of  Ilursley  ;  of  statesmen, 
from  .lolin  of  Waltham,  politici.an,  lawyer, 
and  bishop,  down  to  Palmerston,  the  mo.st 
popular  of  ministers  at  home,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  feared  abroad  ;  of  men  of 
letters,  from  Waldeby,  tutor  of  Biehard 
IL,  down  to  Thackeray,  chief  of  English 
novelists ;  of  divines,  from  Twiss,  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  Strong,  the  famous  Pi  esbytei  ian 
preachers,  down  to  Isaac  Watts,  whose 
monument  “  commemorates  at  once  the 
incre.asing  tailture  of  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  (,’hristian  liberality  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  ”  of  men  of  science,  from 
him  of  whom  it  is  written — 


"  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night 
God  said,  Let  Newton  he! — and  all  was  light," 

down  to  that  group  where — 

“  Close  to  the  geographer  R  nnel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  lie  Telford,  the  famous 
builder  of  bridges,  and  Robert  Stephenson, 
who  ‘  had  during  his  life  expressed  a  wl-h 
that  his  body  should  be  laid  near  that  of  Tel¬ 
ford  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Killingworth  engine- 
man  thus  sleeps  by  the  side  of  the  son  of  the 
Eskdale  shepherd ;  ’  and  over  their  graves  the 
light  falls  through  stained  glas-s  windows, 
erected  in  memory  of  their  brethren  in  the 
same  ait — Locke  and  Brunei.” — Memorials, 

р.  319. 

We  c.an  but  notice  the  catholicity  of 
the  Abbey.  It  is  in  one  what  the  three 

с. athedral8  of  the  Kremlin  are  at  Moscow  ; 
it  is  at  once  what  the  Sant.a  Croce  of 
Florence  is  to  Italy  ;  what  the  Walhalla 
of  Uatisbon  is  to  Germany. 

“The  Kings  of  France  rest  almost  alone  at 
St.  Denis.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Emperors 
of  Austria,  the  Czars  of  Russia,  rest  absolutely 
alone  in  the  vaults  of  the  p]scurial,  of  Vienna, 
of  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Kings  of 
England  that  neither  in  life  nor  in  death  have 
they  been  parted  from  their  people.  As  the 
council  of  the  nation  and  the  courts  of  law 
have  i»as'ed  into  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  engirdled  the  very  throne  itself,  so  the 
ashes  of  the  great  citizens  of  England  have 
pa.ssed  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and 
surrounded  them  as  with  a  guard  of  honor 
alter  death.  On  the  tomb  designed  for  Maxi¬ 
milian  at  Innspriick,  the  emperor’s  elligy  lies 
encircled  by  the  mail  figures  of  ancient 
chivalry — of  Arthur  and  Clovis,  of  Rudolph 
and  Cunegunda,  of  Ferdinand  .and  Isabella. 
A  like  thought,  but  yet  nobler,  is  that  which 
is  in  fact  realized  in  the  very  structure  of 
Westniiuster  Abbey,  as  it  is  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  English  con>titution.  Let 
those  who  are  inclined  bitterly  to  contrast 
the  placid  dignity  of  our  recumbent  kings, 
with  Chatham  gesticulating  from  the  northern 
tran.sept,  or  Pitt  from  the  western  door,  or 
Shake-jieare  leaning  on  his  column  in  Poet’s 
Corner,  or  Wolfe  expiring  by  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John,  look  upon  them  as  in  tlieir  different 
ways  keeping  guard  over  the  shrine  of  our 
monarchy  and  our  laws — and  that  which 
seems  at  first  incongruous  will  become  a 
symbol  of  the  harmonious  diversity  in  unity 
which  pervades  our  whole  commonwealth. 
Had  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  admitted  within 
its  walls  the  poets,  and  warriors,  and  states¬ 
men  of  France,  the  kings  might  yet  have 
remained  inviolate  in  their  graves.  Had  the 
monarchy  of  France  connected  itself  with  the 
great  institutions  of  Church  and  State,  assur¬ 
edly  it  would  not  have  fallen  as  it  did  in  its 
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imperial  i!>olation.  Let  us  accept  the  omen 
for  the  Abbey  of  Westminster — let  us  accept 
it  also  for  the  Throne  and  State  of  England.” 
— Memorials,  pp.  193, 194. 

We  must  pass  by,  too,  the  illustrious 
men  who  have  ruled  in  the  Abbey  from 
the  Abbot  Edwin  to  the  accomjdished 
Dean  w’hose  Memorials  we  have  review'- 
ed.  They  have  been  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Church — the  net  which  gathers  in  bad 
and  good.  There  have  been  covetous 
men,  like  Berkynge ;  sensualists,  like 
Peter  of  Lewisham ;  stem  disciplinarians, 
like  Simeon  Langham  ;  conspirators,  like 
William  of  Colchester ;  men  of  peace, 
like  Islip ;  men  of  feeble  mind,  like 
Thirlby ;  men  of  strong  convictions  and 
conscientious  self-sacrifice,  like  Fecken- 
hara ;  devout  men,  like  Aiidrewes ;  bril¬ 
liant  men,  like  Williams;  orators  and 
men  of  the  world,  like  Atterbury ;  men 
of  science,  like  Buckland ;  and  accom- 
jdisbed  scholars,  like  Stanley.  Nor  can 
we  take  note  of  .all  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  Abbey  :  some  like  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
theological  history  of  thecountry;  others, 
like  the  Treasury,  closely  connected  with 
its  secular  life.  i>et  us  conclude  this  in¬ 
complete  survey  in  the  noble  words  of 
the  histori.an  of  this  noble  building : — 

“  By  the  sileut  nurture  of  individual  souls 
which  have  found  rest  in  its  services  |  by  the 
devotions  of  those  who  in  former  times — it 
may  be  in  much  ignorance — have  had  their 
fnith  kindled  by  dubious  shrine  or  relic;  or 
in  alter  years  caught  here  the  impassioned 
words  of  Baxter  and  Owen ;  or  through  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  have  drunk  in  the  strength  of 
our  own  Liturgy,  in  the  cycle  of  the  Ctiristian 
year ;  by  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  may 
almost  say,  through  all  the  changes  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  government,  this  giant  fabric  has 
been  sustained^  when  the  leaders  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  political  world  would  have  let  it 
pass  away.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  founder, 
and  the  belief  of  his  age,  that  on  St.  Peter's 
Isle  of  Thoms  was  planted  a  ladder,  on  which 
angels  might  be  seen  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  courts  of  heaven.  What  is  fan¬ 
tastically  expressed  in  that  fond  dream  has  a 
solid  foundation  in  the  brief  words  in  which 
the  most  majestic  of  English  divines  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  nature  of  Christian  worship. 
‘What,’  he  says,  ‘is  the  assembUng  of  the 
Churcli  to  learn,  but  the  receiving  of  angels 
descended  from  above — what  to  pray,  but 
the  ascending  of  angels  upward?  His  heav¬ 
enly  inspirations  and  our  holy  desires  are  so 
many  angels  of  intercourse  and  commerce  be¬ 
tween  (kid  and  us.  As  teaching  bringeth  us 
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to  know  that  God  is  our  supreme  Troth,  so 
prayer  testifieth  that  we  acknowledge  Him 
as  our  sovereign  good.’  Such  a  description 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Abbey,  when  under¬ 
stood  at  once  in  its  fullness  and  simplicity,  is, 
we  may  humbly  trust,  not  a  mere  delusion. 
Not,  surely,  in  vain  did  the  architects  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  raise  this  consecrated  edi¬ 
fice  in  its  vast  and  delicate  proportions,  more 
keenly  appreciated  in  this  our  day  than  in 
any  otlier  since  it  first  was  built,  designed,  if 
ever  were  any  forms  on  earth,  to  lift  the  soul 
heavenw'ard  to  things  unseen.  Not,  surely, 
in  vain  has  our  English  language  grown  to 
meet  the  highest  ends  of  devotion  with  a 
force  which  the  rude  native  dialect  or  the 
barbaric  Latin  of  the  Confessoi’s  age  could 
never  attain.  Not,  surely,  for  idle  waste  has 
a  whole  world  of  sacred  music  been  created, 
which  no  ear  of  Norman  or  Plantagenct  ever 
heard,  nor  skill  of  Saxon  harjicr  or  Celtic 
minstrel  ever  conceived.  Not,  surely,  for 
nothing  has  the  knowleilge  of  the  will  of  God 
almost  steadily  increased  century  by  century, 
through  the  belter  understanding  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  of  history,  and  of  nature.  Not  in  vain, 
surely,  has  the  heart  of  man  kept  its  freshness 
whilst  the  world  lias  been  waxing  old,  and 
the  most  restless  and  inquiring  intellects  have 
clung  to  the  belief  that  the  everlasting  arms 
at  e  still  beneath  us,  and  that  ‘  prayer  is  the 

[)otent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward 
ife.’  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  of  England  may  labor  to  meet  with  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  succeeding 
ages,  to  inspire  new  meaning  into  ancient 
forma,  and  embrace  within  itself  each  rising 
aspiration  after  truth,  and  justice,  and  love. 
So  considered,  so  used,  the  Abbey  of  West¬ 
minster  may  become  more  and  more  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  that  one  sovereign  good,  to  that  one 
supreme  truth — a  shadow  of  a  grc.vt  rock  in 
a  weary  land,  a  haven  of  rest  in  this  tumul¬ 
tuous  world,  a  breakwater  for  the  waves  up¬ 
on  waves  of  human  hearts  and  souls  which 
beat  unceasingly  around  its  island  shores.” — 
Memorials,  pp.  487,  488. 


Belp^Tla. 

“BEAUTIFUL  FOR  EVER.” 

W HAT  are  we  to  say  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  ])aiiuing  the  skin  ?  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  thtit  would  soon  lead  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind  into  troubled  waters;  or, 
if  the  figure  of  speech  be  thought  unfit¬ 
ting,  would  lead  it  to  troublous  issues. 
A  lady  about  to  paint,  or  varnish,  or  en¬ 
amel  herself,  has  first,  if  she  l>e  wise,  to 
consider  the  matter  from  a  hygienic  or 
health- diposing  point  of  view.  She  has 
to  consider  what  the  skin  is,  wLnt  it  has 
to  do,  and  how  the  interior  economy 
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may  resent  any  A-iolation  done  to  this 
delicate  expansion.  Having  decided  to 
rouge  upon  a  white  ground,  she  has  to 
coTisider  what  the  w'hite  ground  shall  bo, 
and  wh.at  the  pink  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
Ah,  ladies,  you  do  not  think  of  these 
matters — you  never  will  think  of  these 
matters !  The  perfumer,  then,  must  do 
it  for  you,  as  he  does  for  the  most  part 
conscientiously.  The  white  pigtnents 
used  for  skin-purposes  at  the  present 
time  are  commonly  harmless;  time  W'as 
when  a  verdict  so  favorable  could  not 
have  been  given.  As  for  rouge,  the  best 
is  a  preparation,  by  a  treatment  unneces¬ 
sary  to  state  here,  from  the  coccus  cactiy 
or  cochineal  insect ;  an  inferior  sort  is 
got  from  safflower,  the  petals  of  a  flower 
used  in  dyeing.  White  skin-pigments 
usually  go  under  the  name  of  “  pearl- 
powder  ;  ”  though  the  composition  of 
none  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with 
pearls,  and  though  —  so-called  —  pearl- 
•owders  differ  extremely  in  their  nature, 
shall  treat  of  their  composition  by  and 
by ;  pausing  now  to  note  the  troubled 
w'aters,  or  troublous  issties,  as  may  seem 
the  trope  most  fitting,  to  which  I  advert¬ 
ed.  If  skin-powder  cosmetics  are  indeed 
harmless,  as  those  now  used  mostly  are, 
then  what  troubles  are  we  to  encounter  ? 
Moral  troubles  —  conscience  troubles, 
belies  fair.  You  know  what  opinions 
some  people  hold  in  respect  to  what  they 
call  vanitv.  You  know  how  sinful  it  is 
in  the  estimation  of  some  people  to  tint 
the  skin.  Would  you  wish  nu* — a  man 
liking  jieaco  and  quiet — to  pronounce 
opinions  on  this  point,  to  state  whether 
I  approve  of  skin-painting,  regarded 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  or  disjip- 
prove  of  it  ?  Goodtiess,  no !  I  hate 
argument.  The  morality  of  the  thing, 
ladies,  pray  settle  among  yourselves. 
Still,  perhaps  some  people  may  accede 
to  a  few  general  propositions ;  the  first 
being  that  any  lady  whose  complexion 
is  good  already  had  better  let  well 
alone.  It  is  not  wdthin  the  competence 
of  any  art  to  give  the  delicate  tints  which 
mantle  upon  a  really  beautiful  female 
skin.  My  advice  to  ladies  having  deli¬ 
cate  complexions,  and  valuing  the  gift, 
would  be  to  keep  their  complexions 
good  by  observance  of  certain  points  of 
discipline.  Early  hours,  not  too  much 
dancing,  distilled  water  for  the  toilet, 
and  low  alkalized  soap ;  if  soap  for  the 
New  Series.— Vou  VIII.,  Na  3. 


face,  any  alkali  will  do  much.  If  asked 
to  specify  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  a  lady’s  complexion,  I  would 
state  the  London  season  ;  recurring 
again  and  again,  with  all  its  hard  work, 
its  mental  anxieties,  and  general  rigor. 
Yet  there  will  be  London  seasons  many, 
despite  my  vaticinations ;  and  belles 
must  disport  themselves  in  hot  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and  eat  ices  after  the  ball’s 
warm  glow ;  and  turn  night  into  day. 
They  must  do  all  this  and  more  ;  all  not 
conducive  to  good  health,  and  hence  not 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  skin-beauty.  Wherefore,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  I  suppose*  skin-pigments  there 
must  be,  as  there  always  have  been. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  chemical 
nature  of  things  was  not  so  well  known 
as  to-day ;  when  the  cix'amy  whiteness 
of  flake-white — none  other  than  superior 
•white-lead — entered  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  pearl-powdei’s.  I  need  not  pause 
to  reprobate  the  awdul  danger  of  em¬ 
ploying  this  material  for  such  a  purpose, 
seeing  that  the  employment  is  abandon¬ 
ed.  Subsequently  to  the  going  out  of 
white- lead  as  face  or  pearl-powder,  an¬ 
other  metallic  preparation — the  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth — came  in.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  poisonous  as  a  lead  compound, 
but  it  is  poisonous  enough  to  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  skin;  indeed,  I  know  not 
of  any  metallic  pigment  so  innocent  that 
it  can  be  laid  on  the  skin  continuously 
without  incurring  serious  damage.  Such 
pigments  mar  the  beauty  of  the  skin  at 
least,  perhaps  lead  to  evil  constitutional 
effects  through  absorption.  Even  if 
white-lc.ad  and  tiisnitrate  of  bismuth 
were  not  injurious  to  the  skin  and  poi¬ 
sonous  generally,  their  use  as  skin-pig¬ 
ments  would  be  attended  with  a  great 
disadvantage.  They  both  turn  lilack 
under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen’ — a  gas  which  in  small  quantities 
exists  pretty  largely  diftused.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  bringing  concentrateil  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  in  contact  with  skin 
whitened  by  a  lead  or  bismuth  prepara¬ 
tion  would  be  to  turn  the  skin  suddenly 
black.  Under  the  usual  circumstances 
of  society,  no  such  extreme  issue  as  ut¬ 
ter  blackness  neeil  be  contemplated ; 
but  a  certain  darkening  of  color  would 
rapidly  ensue,  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  work  of  art  perfected  with  so 
much  care — dissipating  the  illusion  of  a 
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beautiful  complexion.  The  tale  is  re¬ 
corded  in  books  of  a  certain  lady  who 
h.ad  been  whitening  her  skin  with  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  —  magistery  of  bis¬ 
muth  our  grandmammas  and  grandpapas 
called  it — and  who  chanced  to  bathe 
whilst  whitened  thus  in  the  Harrogate 
waters.  Harrogate  is  celebrated  for 
its  sulphurous  springs.  The  water  of 
these  springs  holds  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  dissolved.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
lady  in  question  went  into  a  Harrogate 
bath  of  sulphurous  water  whilst  skin- 
painted  with  bismuth  magistery,  then  it 
must  have  come  true  what  the  tale  re¬ 
cords,  viz.,  that  she  in  one  instant  turned 
as  black,  wherever  the  pigment  was  laid 
on,  as  any  Ethiop.  Pearl-powders,  as 
now  use<l,  are  variously  made.  Some 
are  nothing  else  than  powdered  talc  or 
French  chalk;  othei'S  a  mixture  of  the 
same  with  common  chalk  ;  a  third  order 
contains  starch-grains  mingled  with  the 
preceding  one,  or  both,  liy  starch- 
grains  I  would  be  meant  to  signify  the 
preparation  known  as  “  violet-powder,” 
which  really  has  no  more  to  do  with 
violets  than  it  has  with  cabbages  or  cu- 
cumbei-8 ;  being  really  nothing  else  than 
starch-grains  ^orized  by  orris-root — 
iris  Jffirentina,  sweet-smelling  iris  —  a 
root  that  smells  not  unlike  violets.  Much 
disi'i'imination  is  used  by  perfumers  in 
selecting  a  proi>er  sort  of  starch-grain. 
Whencesoever  starch  comes,  it  has  the 
general  characteristic  of  being  in  grains. 
These  are  readily  made  manifest  under 
microscopic  examination,  and  are  then 
found  to  be  different,  not  merely  as  to 
size,  but  as  to  shape.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
investigator  c.an  tell  whether  one  kind 
of  starch  be  mingled  or  adulterated  with 
another.  For  example,  arrowroot — gen¬ 
uine  arrowroot — is  starch  obtained  from 
the  JHaranta  artmdinacea.  It  happens 
to  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  hence  is 
so  valuable  for  dietetic  uses.  It  is  more 
expensive  than  the  starch  of  wheat  or  of 
}»otatoes ;  than  starch  indeed  generally, 
and  hence  it  is  often  contaminated.  Now 
the  grains  of  wheaten  starch  happen  to 
be  large  and  coarse  ;  hence  the  material, 
although  it  will  do  very  well  for  hair- 
powder,  is  not  satisfactory  when  used  as 
a  complexion-powder;  the  grains  are 
too  staring.  Horse-chestnut  starch  has 
been  much  employed  for  this  purjwse; 
so  in  like  manner  the  starch  of  ordinary 
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chestnuts ;  in  short,  perfumers  have,  or 
pretend  to  have,  e.nch  a  specialty.  Noth¬ 
ing  whatever  can  be  alleged  against  the 
use  of  any  starch  pure  and  simple  when 
used  for  toilet  purposes ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  imparts  a  soilness  and  freshness  both 
salutary  and  delightful.  Violet-powder 
so-called,  indeed,  hardly  comes  under 
the  definition  of  a  cosmetic.  When 
made  up  with  other  ingredients  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  so-called  pearl-powder,  is  it 
injurious  then  ?  That  will  dejKjnd  on 
the  character  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  compounded.  On  white-lead  we 
have  already  pronounced.  It  may  well 
be  called  fatal ;  not  only  to  beauty,  but 
in  certain  cases  to  life  also,  and  to  health 
in  all  cases. 

In  ordinary  domestic  u.sage,  thus  to 
write,  in  the  ordinary  employment  of 
skin-cosmetics  by  ladies  themselves, 
violet-powder,  the  so-called  pearl-pow¬ 
der,  and  rouge,  usually  complete  the  list. 
When  female  charms  have  so  much 
waned  that  higher  artistic  resources  are 
needed,  or  thought  to  be  needed,  then 
the  case  is  one  for  out-of-door  j)ractice. 
Then  come  the  operations  of  enamelling 
and  blue-veining, — o}>eration8  that  are 
kept  a  secret,  but  in  performing  which 
the  chemist,  if  he  so  pleased,  could  beat 
the  professed  artists  who  make  ladies 

beautiful  for  ever  ”  out  of  the  field.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  collodion  as 
being  a  material  that  m.ay  be  used  to 
give  the  appearance  of  ariifical  skin,  and 
I  have  indicated  some  limitations  to  its 
emjdoyment.  As  then  stated,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  human  individual,  man  or 
M’oman,  might  be  killed  by  the  laying 
on  ot  an  investiture  of  collodion  all  over 
the  body.  Death  would  be  induced  by 
occluding  the  cutaneous  pores,  checking 
exh.alation,  perspiration,  and  skin-res¬ 
piration.  It  does  not  thence  follow, 
however,  that  a  Layer  of  collodion  may 
not  bo  deposited  over  limited  surfaces  of 
the  skin  with  impunity,  nay  in  sonie  cases 
with  advantage.  Suj>po8e,  for  instance, 
that  a  finger  has  been  cut  or  scalded,  and 
the  cuticle  removed.  The  immediate  in¬ 
jury  may  not  be  grave,  but  it  becomes 
irritating  through  collateral  circum¬ 
stances.  Not  only  does  the  jiart  look 
ugly — something  to  be  regarded  in  a 
pretty  hand — but  every  touch  of  salt, 
vinegar,  soap,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  tliat  might  be  mentioned,  and  that 
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we  are  obliged  to  touch,  induce  and  keep 
up  a  troublesome  irritation.  The  wound 
tlius  perpetually  worried,  so  to  speak, 
gets  worse  and  worse,  and  all  for  w’ant 
of  covering.  In  such  a  case,  collodion 
is  a  real  boon.  I  mean  true  collodion, 
or  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether. 
There  is  a  spurious  collodion,  which  is 
made  by  dissolving  gutta-percha,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  is  bjf  no  means  so  good. 

The  use  that  might  be  made  of  collo¬ 
dion  for  cosmetic  purposes  happened  to 
be  brought  under  my  notice  casually 
during  my  medical  attendance  on  a  case 
in  my  own  practice.  A  blister  having 
been  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  girl  whilst 
in  the  condition  known  to  physicians  as 
th.at  of  amemia,  or  deficient  blood,  the 
blistered  part,  inste.ad  of  healing  kindly, 
as  it  should  have  done,  mortified.  The 
patient  being  supported  by  administra¬ 
tion  of  stimulants,  the  mortified  jiart  in 
time  came  away,  leaving  a  frightful 
wound  extending  all  over  the  chest,  and 
up  into  tl*e  visible  part  of  the  neck.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  treatment  collodion 
was  had  recourse  to,  for  encroaching  on 
this  wound  around  the  edges, — impart¬ 
ing  a  ring  of  artificial  skin,  in  point  of 
I'act.  The  practice  had  no  reference  to 
beauty  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
work  in  addition  to  its  surgical  efficacy. 
Wherever  the  collodion  had  deposited 
and  drie«l,  there  was  not  only  a  protec¬ 
tive  surface,  but  a  very  satisfactory-look¬ 
ing  skin, — a  little  too  white  and  gla/.ed 
for  nature,  but  yet  satisfactory.  When 
my  patient  got  better,  and  wished  to 
apjiear  in  society,  the  suggestion  came 
from  her  that  I  would  perform  the  «)ffice 
of  Madame  Rachel, — that  I  would  en¬ 
amel  her  neck,  and  make  it  presentable. 
I  did  my  best,  and  for  one  who  took  up 
extemimraneously  anew-  art,  the  success 
Av.as  encouraging.  With  the  artifical 
skin  to  begin  upon,  touched  up  with  now 
a  rub,  now  a  stipple,  of  roiige  and  pearl- 
])owder,  and  finished  off  with  violet-pow¬ 
der,  I  turned  out  a  work  of  art  beautiful 
to  look  at  from  afar,  and  not  contemptible 
on  nearer  scrutiny.  Having  no  intention 
to  devote  myself  to  this  branch  of  ))rac- 
tice  for  my  own  immediate  emolument, 
and  as  little  intending  to  patent  the  pro¬ 
cess,  whereby  I  might  acquire  wealth  in 
an  imlirect  way,  it  would  be  a  useless  and 
a  churlish  thing  for  me  to  hide  my  know¬ 


ledge  under  a  bushel,  I  throw  it  open  for 
the  benefit  of  science,  of  beauty,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Rachel.  To  one  conclusion  I  have 
come,  vulelicely  the  real  artistic  want  I 
felt  was  the  absence  of  those  short 
downy  hairs  which,  growing  all  over 
the  skin,  impart  a  look  of  such  delicacy 
and  softness.  The  absence  of  this  down 
is  very  conspicuous  on  a  waxwork  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Anybo«ly  with  artistic  eye,  h.aving  gazed 
on  a  waxwork,  even  the  most  admirably 
finished,  must  have  been  struck  with  a 
certain  ghastly  unreality;  he  perhaps 
knows  not  what  or  why.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  it  should  l>e,  yet  so  it  is. 
The  defect  can  hardly  be  due  to  that 
merely  explicable  on  the  assumption  of 
imperfect  coloring;  it  must  be  referred 
to  a  deeper  sourca  It  comes  of  this, 
namely,  the  wax  surface  is  wholly  devoid 
of  those  small  hairs — of  that  soft  down  ; 
hence  the  unreality.  Now  to  the  point. 
Whenever — if  ever,  and  jierhaps  it  will 
be  sooner  than  I  think — whenever  some 
artist  in  female-charm  rejuvenation,  com¬ 
mencing  where  I  left  off,  takes  up  this 
collodionizing  treatment  of  the  fair,  I 
counsel  him  or  her  to  devise  some  means 
of  imparting  the  much-desiderated 
dowmy  finish.  I  think  it  could  be  efl'ect- 
ed  in  the  same  way  that  the  manufacture 
of  plush-enamelled  jiaper  is  effected. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  anyone  who,  profiling  by 
the  indications  herein  set  down,  m,ay 
think  proper  to  work  out  the  process  to 
his  or  her  owm  profit. 

Consideration  of  the  skin  naturally 
leads  on  to  the  hair  and  nails,  between 
both  which  and  the  cuticle  there  is  a 
close  similarity.  The  hair  claims  priority 
in  a  cosmetic  sense.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  it,  when  copious,  soft,  and 
delic.ately  tended  ?  what  more  hateful, 
more  destructive  of  the  charm  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  when  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
savagery  by  some  inappropriate  treat¬ 
ment  ?  A  hair  eonsists  of  three  parts — 
the  root,  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin,  the 
shaft  or  stem,  and  the  point.  The  usual 
shape  of  the  stem  is  a  cylinder ;  it  may 
be  flattened,  or  even  grooved.  Hair, 
we  all  know,  varies  extremely  as  to  size. 
What  a  difference,  for  example,  lie- 
tween  the  whiskers  of  a  cat  and  the 
hairs  of  the  sleek  coat  of  her  tiny  victim! 
Even  fur  one  and  the  same  species,  and 
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one  and  the  same  part  of  growth,  there 
may  be  much  variety  as  to  the  fineness 
of  hair,  as  the  human  head  exemplifies. 
As  to  the  further  structure  of  hairs,  it  is 
more  complex  than  those  people  may 
imagine  who  abuse  it  by  hair-dye  so  re¬ 
morselessly.  The  stem  of  each  hair  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  scales  over¬ 
lapping  each  other  like  those  on  the  skin 
of  a  fish.  Hence  comes  the  property  of 
felting,  which  only  consists  in  beating  a 
layer  of  hairs,  laid  upon  a  flat  surface, 
sharply  until  they  interlace  and  hold 
tight  one  to  the  other,  held  by  their 
rough  external  surfaces.  Inside  this 
scaly  covering  comes  a  fibrous  substance, 
making  up  the  chief  part  of  the  stem ; 
and  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  running 
like  a  streak  of  elder-[iith  along  a  branch, 
is  often  a  sort  of  marrow.  This  central 

1>ith,  however,  does  not  exist  in  all  hairs, 
i  is  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  not 
commonly  met  with  in  those  of  the  head. 
The  special  pigment  that  constitutes  the 
difference  of  color  between  different 
hairs  resides  in  this  pith  when  present, 
also  in  the  fibrous  matter.  We  now 
come  to  the  hair-root.  It  is  lighter  in 
c.olor  and  softer  than  the  stem,  swell¬ 
ing  out  at  its  lower  end  into  a  bulbous 
knot  lying  in  a  special  recess  called  the 
hair-follicle,  which  may  reach  down  to 
the  subadjacent  fat.  It  is  known  that 
women  more  rarely  grow  bald  than  men, 
and  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  women  have  more  fat  under¬ 
neath  their  head-skin,  thus  furnishing  a 
richer  soil,  so  to  speak,  for  the  feminine 
tresses  to  spring  from.  Usually  hair  is 
w'holly  devoid  of  sensation,  else  it  would 
go  hard  with  us  when  we  submit  to  hair¬ 
cutting.  ITiere  is  a  certain  disease,  how'- 
ever,  not  unusual  in  Poland,  and  known 
as  the  plica  polonica^  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  the  hair  grows  sensitive, 
and  when  cut  bleeds  even  dangerously. 
Some  physiologists  have  entertained  the 
belief,  that  from  the  insertion  of  each 
hair-filament  to  its  extremity  a  fluid 
passes,  and  thence  back  again.  The 
reality  of  this  circulation,  however,  has 
not  been  demonstrated.  The  diverse 
color  of  various  heads  of  hair  is  referable, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  liie  presence  of  spe¬ 
cial  coloring-matters.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  such  coloring-matters  be  absent, 
the  remaining  hair  is  white.  Narrations 
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abound  of  the  hair  having  turned  white 
suddenly  after  some  shock,  or  fright,  or 
other  violent  mental  emotion.  No  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  this  has  ever  been 
offered,  and  some  physiologists  deny  the 
fact  wholly.  Among  the  number  of 
these  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Davy,  who, 
some  years  ago  (1861),  read  a  pa|)er  on 
the  subject  at  the  British  Association. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  hair  never  turns 
gray  save  under  the  influence  of  im¬ 
paired  health,  or  of  age.  Much  study  is 
jmpularly  considered  to  turn  the  hair 
gray,  and  long-continued  anxiety.  The 
imputation  is  doubtless  true;  but  then 
the  immediate  cause  of  grayness  may  still 
l)e  the  im]»aircd  health.  Haller,  in  his 
mietnertta  Phy»ioloyi(B^  discusses  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  and  against  the  sudden  change 
of  hair  to  gray  exhaustively.  He  refers 
to  eight  authorities  for  proof  of  such  a 
ch.nnge,  but,  finally  summing-up  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  behalf  of  himself,  he  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Davy. 
Those  who  adopt  the  populaw  opinion 
fortify  their  argument  by  referring  to  the 
color-mutations  certain  animals  and  birds 
undergo  with  change  of  season.  Moun¬ 
tain-hares  and  ermines,  ear.  <7r.,  acquire 
white  fur  tow'ards  winter.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  so  do  lemmings.  Mr.  Blylh  the  nat¬ 
uralist  examined  a  lemming  that  w.as 
just  undergoing  this  change,  and  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  whiteness  was  re¬ 
ferable  to  special  new  hairs,  not  to  de¬ 
fect  in  coloring-matter  of  the  hairs  j>re- 
viously  growing.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  to  a  leaning  toward  the  popular 
belief.  If  the  sudden  change  of  hair 
from  dark  to  gray  be  not  a  fact,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  belief  to  the 
contrary,  which  is  almost  universal,  hav¬ 
ing  found  expression  in  the  traditions 
and  the  poetry  of  so  many  nations.  Of 
far  higher  value  than  any  expression  of 
credence  on  my  part  is  the  testimony  of 
the  celebrated  skin  and  hair  physiologist 
and  practitioner,  Mr.  ’Erasmus  Wilson, 
who  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  credence 
to  the  popular  belief. 

Still,  doubtless  many  of  the  instances 
of  such  change  that  h.ave  found  their 
w'ay  into  history  and  narrative  are  other¬ 
wise  explicable.  Thus,  for  example,  his¬ 
tory  attests  the  sudden  change  of 
Marie  Antoinette’s  hair  from  black  to 
gray  after  her  imprisonment.  As  to 
this,  there  now  exists  little  doubt,  I  be- 
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lievo,  that  the  unfortunate  queen’s  hair 
had  become  ijray  before  iier  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  tiiat  she  darkened  it  assidu¬ 
ously  by  some  sort  of  hair-dye.  When 
imprisoned  she  could  no  lonjjer  obtain 
this  hair-dye:  hence  tlie  natural  gray 
color  of  her  tresses  became  apparent. 
The  same  explanation  awaits  the  con¬ 
spirator  Orsini,  who  was  executed  at 
Paris  some  years  ago.  When  he  went 
to  the  scaffold  his  hair  and  beard  were 
gray ;  when  he  went  into  prison  they 
were  black.  It  is  well  established  that 
Orsini  h.ad  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
hair-dyes.  Were  it  not  thus  made  out, 
his  would  be  cited  amongst  the  instances 
corroborative  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Though  the  hair  be  wholly  devoid  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  devoid  of  life,  and  soon 
resents  any  discipline  founded  on  the 
treatment  of  it  as  mere  dead  Hlaments. 
It  cannot  l>e  pinched  with  hot  irons,  or 
crinkled  in  and  »)ut  a  waver,  without 
causing  speedy  deterioration ;  as  many 
ladies  have,  when  too  late,  discovere<l 
to  their  cost.  No  style  of  hair-dressing 
is  so  congenial  to  its  well-being  as  that 
of  arranging  it  in  plain  bands.  Curling, 
in  wh.atever  way  conducted,  is  injurious ; 
curling  by  hot  irons  most  injurious  of 
all.  Far  more  jirejudicial,  however,  are 
some  of  these  crinkling  and  weaving  ope¬ 
rations,  which  unfortunately  have  be¬ 
come  fashionable.  They  are  only  second 
in  evil  to  certain  openitions  of  dyeing, 
and,  still  worse,  bleaching,  which  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  English  curls — 
bottrlf-s  Anglaises — h.ave  acquire<l  a 
civilized-world-wide  celebrity.  The  for¬ 
mer  predilection  of  English  ladies  for 
ringlets  is  not  to  be  considered  a  matter 
of  taste  alone,  this  style  of  hair-dre8.sing 
being  peculiarly  ajipropriate  to  English 
hair  and  the  English  climate.  Our  fair 
sex  are  not  celebrated  for  the  profusion 
of  their  hair, — in  that  respect  there  is 
hardly  a  i^asant-girl  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  or  Germany  that  would  not  have 
the  advantage ;  but  English  ladies’  hair 
is  usually  of  admirable  quality — soft  and 
silky, — a  comlition  indispensable  to  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  pleasing 
ringlets.  I  Lair  may  be  easily  too  long 
for  this  style  of  adornment:  foreign 
women’s  hair  U  usually  too  long. 
Moreover,  the  moisture  ot  the  English 
climate  promotes  just  that  <legree  of 
rigidity  iu  the  helix  twist  which  is  in- 


di8pens.able  to  beauty.  Mostly,  when 
a  continental  lady  emulates  the  htucles 
AnglaUeft^  the  result  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  ringlets  are  prone  to  as¬ 
sume  a  certain  corkscrew  aspect, — hard, 
and  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 

Coming  now  to  the  discipline  of  the 
hair,  the  method  or  methods  of  keeping 
it  in  order,  I  believe  the  more  it  feels 
the  touch  of  the  atmospheric  .air  the 
better  for  its  condition.  The  magnificent 
masses  of  hair  to  be  seen  on  the  heads  of 
foreign  peasant-girls,  who  never  wear 
bonnets  or  other  he.ad-covering,  is  a 
standing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine.  Conversely,  again,  who  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  tendency  to 
baldness  which  any  persistent  covering 
of  the  head  induces?  Look  at  barris¬ 
ters — men  whom  precedent  and  tradi¬ 
tion  com|>el  to  smother  their  pericrani¬ 
um  in  an  investiture  of  powdered  horse¬ 
hair — see  how  bald  they  tend  to  be,  or 
how  bald  they  mostly  are.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  barrister  entering  his  profession 
u  ith  a  good  head  of  hair,  to  h.ave  it 
powdered  and  got  up  horsehair-wig 
fashion.  Is  there  any  cure  for  baldness 
when  it  has  become  confirmed  ?  Are 
those  elixirs,  tho.«e  balms  of  Gile.ad, 
those  rosemary  es.sences,  and  other 
things  of  which  hair-dressers  talk  to  one 
about  in  such  bland  jtersuasive  tones, — 
are  they  a  fact  or  a  delusion  ?*  And 
wh.at  shall  we  8,ay  about  bear’s-grease, 
that  w’.as  once  held  in  such  repute,  and 
the  hair-producing  character  of  which 
still  lingers,  as  did  the  odor  of  flowers 
to  Tommy  Moore’s  broken  vase?  De¬ 
lusions  all,  I  fear,  or  at  any  rate  mostly. 
Consideration  of  the  structure  and  anat¬ 
omy  of  individual  hairs  will  prompt  to 
this  conclusion,  .and  experience,  I  think, 
confirm  it.  Each  hair,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  springs  from  a  bulb,  and  e.ach 
h.air-bulb  is  natur.ally  be<lded  in  its  own 
socket.  The  arrangement  is  one  very 
comparable  to  that  of  a  tooth  in  its  jaw- 
socket  and  membranous  investiture.  If 
a  hair  be  broken  off,  or  if,  growing  w'eak 
from  one  of  many  causes,  it  withers 
down,  leaving  the  root  behind,  then 
doubtless  much  in.ay  be  done  to  effect 
restoration  by  proper  treatment ;  but  if 
the  bulb  has  wholly  gone,  and  the  skin 
once  closed  up,  then  one  might  as  well 
expect  to  grow  a  new  tooth  from  the 
gap  whence  a  tooth  had  been  extracted. 
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as  to  evolve  from  th.at  particular  bulb- 
socket  a  new  hair.  The  only  effectual 
way  I  know  of  whereby  to  impart  a  new 
head  of  hair  to  a  pericranium  upon  which 
the  blight  of  actual  alo|>ecia  has  fallen, 
is  that  of  transplantation.  It  is  a  j)er- 
fectly  established  fsict  that  hairs  can  be 
transplanted  from  one  head  to  another, 
and  that  wdien  thus  transplanted  they 
Avill  grow.  I  say  nothing  about  the  pain 
such  an  operation  would  cause — that  is 
a  matter  to  be  reflected  on  by  the  j)a- 
tient.  In  like  manner,  feathers  and 
teeth  will  grow  if  similarly  transplanted. 
The  experiment  was  trieil,  and  succeed¬ 
ed,  of  transplanting  a  tooth  to  the  comb 
of  a  cock.  These  physiological  facts 
are  suggestive  of  much  crani.al  artistic 
l>eauty,  whenever  fashion  m.ay  ))roinpt 
individuals  to  incur  the  pain  of  its  in¬ 
fliction.  One  can  readily  itnagine  the 
imposing  beauty  that  would  come  of 
adorning  human  hc.ads  w'ith  birds’  feath¬ 
ers.  It  would  be  some  sort  of  triumph 
for  a  lady  to  Imast  that  she  grew  her 
own  ostrich-plumes;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  men  of  the  law  to  set  off 
their  natural  bald  pates  with  such  a  re- 
semb'anoe  of  the  conventional  horsi'hair- 
wig  idealized  as  might  satisfy  the  punc¬ 
tilio  of  the  most  exacting  judge.  1 
have  dealt  with  the  pro{>osition,  seeing 
that  it  cx)me8  naturally  developed  out  of 
the  jiostulate  hereinbefore  set  down. 
As  this  thesis  is  intended  to  be  prac¬ 
tical, — intended  for  the  jirwent,  more¬ 
over,  not  for  posterity, — it  w’ould  be  hard¬ 
ly  worth  while  to  bestow  more  thought 
on  an  expedient  that,  whatever  its  de¬ 
monstrable  feasibility,  is  one  for  the 
adoption  of  which  jieople  are  not  yet 
prepared. 

When  hairs  h.ave  withered  away  down 
to  their  respective  bulbs,  their  growth 
can  be  promoted  by  certain  applications. 
Among  these,  oantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies,  have  acquired  a  celebiity  which  up¬ 
on  the  wliole  may  be  pronounced  merit¬ 
ed.  Cantharidiiie,  however,  in  all  its 
various  states,  is  so  powerful  an  agent 
that  the  employment  of  it  should  never 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  hair¬ 
dresser.  Pernitrate  of  mercury  is  an¬ 
other  agent  that  has  grown  into  repute 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  also,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dangerous  when  used  too  strong, 
and  its  degree  of  concentration  can  only 
be  judged  of  in  respect  to  each  particu¬ 


lar  case.  The  repute  acquired  by  bear’s- 
grease  for  strengthening  the  hair,  and 
even  overcoming  alopecia,  is  wholly  un¬ 
founded.  Bear’s-grease  first  came  into 
vogue  through  application  of  what  is 
c.alled  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  where¬ 
by  it  was,  in  one  stage  of  medical  be¬ 
lief,  inferred  that  each  particular  agent 
ustni,  or  capable  of  being  used,  gave 
evhlence  by  external  sign  of  inward 
)>otentiality.  Thus  inasmuch  as  bears 
were  seen  to  grow  a  strong  coat  of 
hair,  the  signature  w'as  adopted  as 
foundation  for  the  lielief  that  any  scalp 
to  which  bear’s-grease  might  be  applied 
should  forthwith  produce  hair  in  true 
ursine  fashion. 

Very  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
hair  is  assiduous  removal  of  the  small 
cutaneous  scales  that  invest  every  inch 
of  the  skin  it  grows  ujmn.  Brushing 
nccom|)lishes  this  well,  and  the  mild 
fiiction  of  the  brush  is  also  advanta¬ 
geous  by  stimulating  a  proper  supply  of 
blood  towards  the  hair-roots.  Let  no 
one  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  so- 
called  magnetic  brushes  are  of  sjtecial 
use.  Magnetic  brushes  are  like  any 
ordinary  brushes,  in  effect  neither  K'tter 
nor  worse.  True,  indeed,  each  of  these 
magnetic  brushes  has  a  magnet  fixed 
into  its  reverse;  but  any  iierstm  ac¬ 
quainted  with  magnetism  will  li*el  as¬ 
sured  that  the  conditions  of  arrange¬ 
ment  are  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  any  magnetic  influence. 

Beyond  combing  and  brushing,  what 
are  the  best  exiiedients  for  hair-clean¬ 
ing  ?  In  man  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  soap-and- water  lather ;  but  the  [>lan 
cannot  be  recommended  for  ladies.  The 
alkali  of  soap  is  not  congenial  to  the 
gloss  and  lieauty  of  human  hair ;  more¬ 
over,  to  some  extent,  alkaline  contact 
affects  the  coloring-matter,  and  changes 
its  tint.  Men  are  above  or  beside  these 
considerations,  but  they  should  be  taken 
heed  of  bv  ladies.  Glycerine  and  lime- 
juice  so  called  is  not  glycerine  and  lime- 
juice  at  all.  It  is  merely  scented  oil 
and  lime-water.  Glycerine  and  rose¬ 
water  is  much  better.  The  advantage 
of  glycerine  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the 
hair  a  soft,  silky  brilliancy ;  the  so- 
called  brilliantine,  in  point  of  fact,  which 
gentlemen — vtiin  young  ones — use  for 
their  whiskers  and  moustaches  is  only 
glycerine  scenteil.  For  bandoline,  noth- 
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ing  is  better — perhaps  nothing  so  good 
— as  a  very  small  fragment  of  gum- 
tragaeanth  dissolved  in  water  and  per¬ 
fumed.  The  fragment  must  be  very 
small,  otherwise  the  solution  will  turn 
the  accroche-^xmr  into  a  veritable  horn, 
as  uneomfortable  to  wear  as  ungraceful 
to  look  at.  People  who  use  pomades 
should  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not 
apply  iinurious  coloring-matters  to  the 
hair.  Tme  fashion  these  some  years  past 
has  come  in  of  using  yellow  or  straw- 
colored  pomades.  They  are  elegant  to 
look  at,  and  so  long  as  the  yellow  tint  is 
imparted  by  j>alm-oil,  as  it  should  be, 
they  are,  sanil.arilv  considered,  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  I  fear,  liowever,  that  in  many 
instances  the  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  so 
much  desiderated  is  given  by  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  some  injurious  metallic  com¬ 
pound.  Roseate  |>omades  are  never,  on 
account  of  their  eoloring-matter,  objec¬ 
tionable,  the  tint  lK*ing  always  imparted 
by  alkanet  root,  which  is  wholly  innocu¬ 
ous.  In  respect  to  the  oleaginous  com¬ 
position  of  pomades,  that  varies  greatly. 
S|»erniaceti,  ami  almost  any  animal  oil 
or  fat— except  mutton-fat — mav  b«!  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  com|K)sition.  i  believe 
the  very  best  oleaginous  hair-application 
CiJiisists  of  a  mixture  of  c.astor-oil  and 
alcohol,  two  parts  by  measure  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
perfumed  according  to  taste.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  shoultl  here  be  mentioned 
that  castor-oil  is  the  only  oil  admitting 
of  this  treatment ;  if,  for  example,  it 
w’ere  attempted  to  combine  olive-oil 
with  alcohol,  the  operator  would  soon 
find  he  had  taken  trouble  in  vain.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  no  union  would  ensue; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  every 
oil,  with  the  exception  of  castor-oil. 

The  hair  of  human  bein^  as  well  as 
of  animals,  holds  sulphur  in  its  compo¬ 
sition,  and  retains  this  element  obsti¬ 
nately.  Thus,  if  a  scrap  of  flannel  a 
tliousand  times,  or  even  ten  thousand 
times,  washed  be  taken  and  analyzed  for 
sulphur,  this  element  will  invariably  be 
found.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  a  certain  class  of 
hair-dyes  turns  upon  this  sulphurous 
presence.  It  is  a  property  of  sulphur 
— and  more  especially  of  a  certain  sul¬ 
phur — containing  ^as — to  turn  several 
metallic  combinations  black.  Lead  is 
one  of  the  metals  in  this  category,  and 


accordingly  lead  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  hair-dye.  Bismuth 
is  another  of  these  metals,  and  silver 
another ;  the  blackening  function  of  sil¬ 
ver  salts,  however,  when  used  as  hair- 
dyes,  is  not  wholly  referable  to  this  sul- 
hurous  reaction.  The  practice  of  hair- 
leaching  and  hair  dyeing  will,  however, 
receive  careful  and  systematic  treatment 
upon  an  early  occasion. 

J.  ScOFFERN,  M.B. 


The  Saturday  RflTlew. 

LA  FEMME  PAS3^:E. 

Without  doubt  it  is  a  time  of  trial  to 
all  women,  more  or  less  painful  according 
to  individual  disposition,  w'hen  they  first 
begin  to  grow  old  and  lose  their  good 
looks.  Youth  and  lK?auty  make  uj>  so 
much  of  their  personal  value,  so  much  of 
their  natural  raison  (Tilrty  that  when 
these  are  gone  many  feel  as  if  their 
whole  career  w:is  at  an  end,  and  us  if 
nothing  was  left  to  them  now  that  they 
are  no  longer  yonng  enough  to  Ije  loved 
as  girls  are  loved,  or  pretty  enough  to 
be  atlmired  as  once  they  were  admired. 
For  women  of  a  certain  position  have  so 
little  wholesome  occupation,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  ambition  for  anything,  8.ave  indeed 
that  miserable  thing  called  **  getting  on 
in  society,”  that  they  cannot  change 
their  way  of  life  with  advancing  years ; 
they  do  not  attempt  to  find  interest  in 
things  outside  themselves,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  mere  personal  attractiveness 
which  in  youth  constituted  their  whole 

fileasure  of  existence.  This  is  essential- 
y  the  case  with  f  ishionable  women,  who 
have  staked  their  all  on  appearance,  and 
to  w'hom  good  looks  are  of  more  ac¬ 
count  than  noble  deeds  ;  and,  .according¬ 
ly,  the  struggle  to  remain  young  is  a 
frantic  one  with  them,  and  as  degrading 
as  it  is  frantic.  With  the  ideal  woman 
of  middle  age — that  pleasant  woman, 
with  her  haj>py  face  and  softened  manner, 
who  unites  the  charms  of  both  epochs, 
retaining  the  ready  responsiveness  of 
youth  while  adding  the  wider  sympathies 
of  experience — with  her  there  has  never 
been  any  such  struggle  to  make  herself 
an  anachronism.  Consequently  she  re¬ 
mains  beautiful  to  the  last,  far  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  pastes  and  washes 
in  Madame  Rachel’s  shop  could  make 
her.  Sometimes,  if  rarely  in  these  latter 
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ilaye,  we  meet  her  in  society,  where  slie 
carries  with  her  an  atmosphere  of  her 
own — an  atmosphere  of  honest,  whole¬ 
some  truth  and  love,  which  makes  every 
one  who  enters  it  better  and  purer  for 
llie  time.  All  children  and  all  young 
jtersons  love  her,  because  she  under¬ 
stands  and  loves  them.  F or  she  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  mother— that  is,  a  woman 
who  can  forget  herself,  who  can  give 
without  asking  to  receive,  and  who, 
without  losing  any  of  the  individualism 
which  belongs  to  self-res|)ecl,  can  yet 
live  for  and  in  the  lives  of  others,  and 
lind  her  best  joy  in  the  well-being  of 
those  about  her.  There  is  no  servility, 
no  exaggerated  sacrifice  in  this  ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  fulfilment  of  womaifs  highest 
duty — the  expression  of  that  grand  ma¬ 
ternal  instinct  which  need  not  necessari¬ 
ly  include  the  fact  of  personal  maternity, 
but  which  must  find  utterance  in  some 
line  of  unselfish  action  with  all  women 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  ideal  woman 
of  middle  age  understands  the  young  be¬ 
cause  she  has  lived  with  them.  If  a 
mother,  she  has  performed  her  maternal 
duties  with  cheerfulness  and  love.  There 
has  been  no  giving  up  her  nursery  to 
the  care  of  a  hired  servant  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  for  twenty  pounds  a  year 
what  the  tremendous  instinct  of  a  moth¬ 
er’s  love  could  not  find  strength  to  do. 
When  she  had  children,  she  attended  to 
them  in  great  part  herself,  and  learnt  all 
about  their  tempers,  their  maladies,  and 
the  best  method  of  management;  as  they 
grew  uj)  she  w'as  still  the  best  friend 
they  had,  the  Providence  of  their  young 
lives,  who  gave  them  b<*th  care  and 
justice,  both  love  and  guidance.  Such 
a  manner  of  life  has  forced  her  to  forget 
herself.  When  her  child  lay  ill,  perhaps 
dying,  she  had  no  heart  and  no  time  to 
think  of  her  own  ap}>earance,  and  wheth¬ 
er  this  dressing-gown  was  more  becom¬ 
ing  than  that ;  and  what  did  the  doctor 
think  of  her  with  her  hair  pushed  back 
from  her  face  ;  and  what  a  fright  she  must 
have  looked  in  the  morning  light  after 
her  sleepless  night  of  watching.  The 
world  and  all  its  petty  pleasures  and 
paltry  pains  faded  away  in  the  presence 
of  the  stern  tragedy  of  the  hour;  and 
not  the  finest  ball  of  the  season  seemed 
to  Ik;  worth  a  thought  compared  to  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  whether  her 
child  slept  after  his  draught  and  whether 
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he  ate  his  food  with  better  appetite. 
And  such  a  life,  in  spite  of  all  its  cares, 
has  kept  her  young  as  well  as  unselfish ; 
we  should  rather  say,  young  because  un¬ 
selfish.  As  she  comes  into  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  her  kindly  face  un¬ 
polluted  by  paint,  her  dress  jiicturesque 
or  fashionable  according  to  her  taste, 
but  decent  in  form  and  consistent  in  tone 
with  her  age,  it  is  often  remarked  that 
she  looks  more  like  their  sister  than 
their  mother.  Tliis  is  because  she  is  in 
harmony  with  her  ago,  and  has  nut 
therefore  put  herself  in  rivalry  with 
them  ;  and  harmony  is  the  very  keystone 
of  beauty.  Her  hair  may  be  streaked  with 
white,  the  girlish  firmness  and  transpar¬ 
ency  of  her  skin  has  gone,  the  pearly 
clearness  of  her  eye  is  clouded,  and  the 
slender  grace  of  line  is  lost,  but  for  all 
that  she  is  beautiful,  and  she  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  young.  What  she  has  lost  in  out¬ 
side  material  charm — in  that  mere  heante 
du  diable  of  youth — she  has  gained  in 
character  and  expression;  and,  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  simulate  the  attractiveness 
of  a  girl,  she  keeps  what  nature  gave  her 
— the  attractiveness  of  middle  age.  And 
as  every  epoch  has  its  own  beauty,  if 
women  would  but  learn  that  truth,  she 
is  as  beautiful  now  as  a  matron  of  fifty, 
because  in  harmony  with  her  years,  and 
because  her  beauty  has  been  carried  on 
from  matter  to  spirit,  as  she  was  when 
a  maiden  of  sixteen.  This  is  the  ideal 
woman  of  middle  age,  met  with  even 
yet  at  times  in  society — the  woman 
whom  all  men  respect,  w  horn  all  women 
envy,  and  wonder  how  she  does  it,  and 
whom  all  the  young  adore,  and  wish 
they  had  for  an  elder  sister  or  an  aunt. 
And  the  secret  of  it  all  lies  in  truth,  in 
love,  in  purity,  and  in  unselfishness. 

Standing  far  in  front  of  this  sweet  and 
w'holesome  idealization  is  la  femme  passee 
of  to-day — the  reality  as  we  meet  with 
it  at  balls  and  fetes  and  afternoon  at 
homes,  ever  foremost  in  the  mad  chase 
after  pleasure,  for  which  alone  she  seems 
to  think  she  has  been  sent  into  the 
world.  Dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
youthful  fashion,  her  thinning  hair  dyed 
and  crimped  and  fired  till  it  is  more  like 
red-brown  tow  than  hair,  her  flaccid 
cheeks  ruddled,  her  throat  whitened, 
her  bust  displayed  with  unfliuching  gen¬ 
erosity,  as  if  beauty  was  to  be  measured 
by  cubic  inches,  her  lustreless  eyes  black- 
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ened  round  the  lids,  to  give  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  limpidity  to  the  tarnished 
whites — perhaps  the  pupil  dilated  by 
belladonna,  or  perhaps  a  false  and  fatal 
brilliancy  for  the  moment  given  by 
opium,  or  by  eau  de  cologne,  of  which 
she  has  a  store  in  her  carriage,  ami 
drinks  as  she  passes  from  ball  to  ball;  no 
kindly  drapery  of  lace  or  gauze  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  breadth  of  her  robust  maturity, 
or  to  soften  the  dreadful  shadows  of  her 
leanness — there  she  stands,  the  wretched 
creature  who  will  not  consent  to  grow 
old,  and  who  will  still  aflect  to  be  like  a 
fresh  coquettish  girl  when  she  is  nothing 
but  la  jemme  paasee — la  femme  passee 
et  ridicule  into  the  bargain.  There  is 
not  a  folly  for  which  even  the  thought¬ 
lessness  of  youth  is  but  a  ]»oor  excuse  in¬ 
to  which  she,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her 
abundant  experience,  does  not  plunge. 
Wife  and  mother  as  she  may  be,  she 
flirts  and  makes  love  as  if  an  honorable 
issue  w:us  as  open  to  her  as  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  or  as  if  she  did  not  know  to  what 
end  flirting  .and  making  love  lead  in  all 
ages.  If  we  watch  the  career  of  such  a 
woman,  we  see  how,  by  slow  but  very 
sure  degrees,  she  is  obliged  to  lower  the 
standard  of  her  adorers,  and  to  take  up 
at  last  with  men  of  inferior  social  posi¬ 
tion,  who  are  content  to  buy  her  patron¬ 
age  by  their  devotion.  To  the  best  men 
of  her  own  class  she  can  give  nothing 
that  they  value ;  so  she  barters  with 
snobs,  who  go  into  the  transaction  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  take  the  whole 
affair  as  a  matter  of  exchange,  and  (juid 
pro  quo  rigidly  exacted.  Or  she  does 
really  dazzle  some  very  young  and  low'- 
born  man  who  is  weak  as  well  as  am¬ 
bitious,  and  who  thinks  the  fugitive  re¬ 
gard  of  a  middle-aged  woman  of  high 
rank  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
boasted  about.  That  she  is  .as  old  ns 
his  own  mother — .at  this  moment  selling 
tapes  behind  a  village  counter,  or  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  eggs  in  a  country  fiirm — 
tells  nothing  .against  the  association  with 
him ;  and  the  woman  who  began  her 
career  of  flirtation  with  the  son  of  a 
duke  ends  it  with  the  son  of  a  shopkeep¬ 
er,  having  between  these  two  terms 
spanned  all  the  sever.al  degrees  of  degra¬ 
dation  which  lie  between  giving  and 
buying.  She  cannot  help  herself;  for  it 
is  part  of  the  insignia  of  her  artificial 
youth  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  love 


.affair,  or  the  pretence  of  one,  if  even  the 
reality  is  a  mere  delusion.  When  such 
a  woman  as  this  is  one  of  the  matrons, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  leaders  of 
society,  what  can  we  expect  from  the 
girls?  What  worse  example  could  be 
given  to  the  young  ?  When  we  see 
her  with  her  own  daughters  we  feel  in¬ 
stinctively  that  she  is  the  most  disastrous 
adviser  they  could  have ;  and  when  in 
the  company  of  girls  or  young  married 
women  not  belonging  to  her,  we  doubt 
whether  we  ouglit  not  to  warn  their 
natural  guJirdians  against  allowing  such 
association,  for  all  that  her  standing  in 
Society  is  undeniable,  and  not  a  door  is 
shut  against  her.  We  may  have  no  ab¬ 
solutely  tangible  reason  to  give  for  our 
distaste  beyond  the  selfevident  facts 
th.at  she  paints  her  face  and  dyes  her 
hair,  dresses  m  a  very  decollete  style, 
.and  affects  a  girlish  manner  that  is  out 
of  harmony  with  her  age  and  condition. 
Hut  though  we  cannot  formularize  rea¬ 
sons,  we  have  instincts  ;  and  sometimes 
instinct  sees  more  clearly  th.an  reason. 

What  good  in  life  does  this  kind  of 
woman  do  ?  All  her  time  is  taken  up, 
first  in  trying  to  make  herself  look  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  years  younger  th.an  she  is, 
and  then  in  trying  to  make  others  be¬ 
lieve  the  same ;  and  she  has  neither 
thought  nor  energy  to  spare  from  this, 
to  her,  far  more  important  work  th.an  is 
feeding  the  hungry  or  nursing  the  sick, 
rescuing  the  fallen  or  soothing  the  sor¬ 
rowful.  The  final  cause  of  her  existence 
seems  to  be  the  impetus  she  has  given 
to  a  certain  branch  of  trade  tmanufacture 
— unless  we  add  to  this,  the  coi  ruption 
of  society.  For  whom,  but  for  her,  are 
the  “little  secrets”  which  are  continual¬ 
ly  being  adverti.sed  as  woman’s  social 
salvation — regardless  of  granimar  ?  The 
“  eaux  noire,  brun,  et  ch&tain,  which 
dyes  the  hair  any  shade  in  one  minute  ”  ; 
the  “  kohhl  for  the  eyelids  ”  ;  the  “  blano 
de  perle,”  and  “  rouge  de  Lubin” — which 
does  not  wash  oflf;  the  “bleu  pour  les 
veines  ”  ;  the  “  rouge  of  eight  shades,” 
and  “the symp.athetic  blush,”  which  are 
cynically  oftered  for  the  use  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  mothers  and  daughters,  find 
their  chief  |>.atrones8  in  the  femme  paasee 
who  makes  herself  up — the  middle-aged 
matron  engaged  in  her  frantic  struggle 
against  time,  and  obstin.ately  refusing  to 
grow  old  in  spite  of  all  that  nature  may 
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Bay  or  do.  Bad  as  the  girl  of  the  period  of¬ 
ten  is,  this  horrible  travesty  of  her  vk«8  in 
the  modern  matron  is  even  worse.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  her,  the  girls  would  never 
have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  those  to 
which  they  have  gone ;  tor  elderly  women 
have  naturally  immense  intluence  over 
younger  ones,  and  if  mothers  were  to  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  the  follies  of 
the  day,  daughters  would  and  must  give 
in.  As  it  is,  they  go  even  ahead  of  the 
young,  and  by  example  on  the  one  hand 
and  rivalry  on  the  other,  sow  the  curse 
of  corruption  broadcast  where  they  were 
meant  to  have  only  a  pure  influence  and 
to  set  a  wise  example.  VV’^ere  it  not  for 
those  who  still  remain  faithful,  women 
w'ho  regard  themselves  as  ap^minted  by 
God  the  trustees  for  humanity  and  vir¬ 
tue,  the  world  would  go  to  ruin  forth¬ 
with  ;  but  so  long  as  the  five  righteous 
are  left  we  have  hope,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  security  for  the  future,  when 
the  jiresent  disgraceful  madness  of  soci¬ 
ety  shall  have  subsided. 


Chsmbcn'i  JournaL 

DISAPPEARANCEa 

Thk  sudden  disappearance  of  indivi¬ 
duals  from  the  midst  of  society  implies 
in  almost  every  instance  mental  aberra¬ 
tion  or  crime.  Skeletons  foimd  in 
mines,  in  coal  pits,  in  disused  w’ells,  in 
quarries,  in  the  walls  of  ruins,  in 
ploughed  fields  immediately  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  imjdy  so  many 
social  mysteries  which  probably  oc¬ 
casioned  in  their  day  a  wide-spre.ad  ex¬ 
citement,  or  at  least  agitated  profoundly 
some  small  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 
By  some  law  scarcely  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds,  many  persons  are  urged 
into  the  perpetration  of  acts  so  little 
analogous  to  the  general  habits  of  their 
species,  that  they  are  held  to  proceed 
from  madness ;  though,  if  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  knowm,  it 
might  be  found  that  they  wei-e  based 
on  reasonable,  or  at  least  on  intelligible 
grounds.  Every  man  may  say  with  the 
poet :  “  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,” 
because  within  that  domain,  whether 
limited  or  extensive,  he  bears  absolute 
sway,  his  subjects  being  ideas,  which  he 
can  marshal  and  compel  in  this  or  that 
direction  at  pleasure ;  but,  when  his 
ideas  rise  in  rebellion,  and  refuse  to 


obey  his  will,  the  kingdom  is  converted 
into  an  anarchy,  and  the  man,  from 
being  a  master,  becomes  the  slave  of  his 
own  thoughts.  In  this  state  there  is  no 
knowing  what  he  may  or  may  not 
do.  In  nearly  all  conditions  of  mind, 
men  derive  satisfaction  from  exciting 
astonishment  or  w’onder  among  their 
neighboi-8,  and  causing  thein.selves  to 
be  talked  of  or  speculated  about,  since 
they  thus  become  more  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  own  existence,  and  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  to  be  of  some  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  world.  No  matter  to 
such  persons  how  this  is  brought  about, 
whether  the  means  be  dignified  or  un¬ 
dignified,  w’ise  or  foolish  ;  one  of  our 
cotitemporaries,  to  whom  notoriety  has 
been  always  as  the  breath  of  life,  find¬ 
ing  the  public  flag  in  its  attention  to 
his  doings,  forwarded  to  one  of  the 
journals,  in  a  feigned  hand,  an  account 
of  his  own  death,  that  he  might  gratify 
his  vanity  by  becoming  for  a  few  days 
the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and 
reading  the  eulogiums  which  he  felt  cer¬ 
tain  would  be  pronounced  u[»on  him. 
The  plan  succeeded  only  in  part: 
people  certainly  did  talk  a  great  deal 
about  him,  but  instead  of  the  unmingled 
praises  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  he 
h.ad  the  mortification  to  see  himself  se¬ 
verely  censured,  and  to  discover  that 
the  general  estimate  of  his  abilities  w:is 
considerably  lower  than  that  which  he 
himself  made  of  them. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  a  lit¬ 
erary  man  of  some  eminence,  distin- 
gaislied  ns  a  scholar  and  admired  as  a 
professor,  who  had  visited  the  most  re¬ 
markable  seats  of  learning  and  schools 
of  philo.sophy  then  in  vogue,  gave  a 
shock  to  public  opinion  by  vanishing,  so 
to  8]>eak,  in  an  instant.  From  his  own 
country,  Flandere,  then  disturbed  by 
civil  war,  he  had  passed  into  France, 
where  as  a  professor  of  Greek  he  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  distinction.  Walk¬ 
ing  out  one  day  while  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lived  were  full  of 
people,  a  gentleman  standing  at  a  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  beckoned 
to  him,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  to  whom 
he  was  known  he  crossed  and  entered 
the  house.  From  that  moment  he  was 
never  again  seen :  his  friends,  his  audi¬ 
tors,  the  magistrates,  ami  other  public 
authorities  of  the  place,  made  search 
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and  instituted  all  possible  inquiries  to 
no  purpose : 

Moons  rolled  on  moons  away ; 

But  Conrad  comes  not— came  not  since  that  day. 

Whether  the  worthy  professor  was 
niunlered  in  that  house,  or  sported,  d  la 
Speke,  with  public  curiosity,  or  had  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime  which  rendered  it 
advisable  for  him  to  disappear,  or  met 
his  death  by  accident,  or  changed  his 
name  and  went  into  a  monastery,  or  ran 
away  with  some  neighbor’s  wife — or  in 
whatever  other  way  we  may  account 
for  it,  such  was  the  apparent  end  of 
Everhard  Feith,  whose  name,  however, 
will  he  lot)g  remembered  by  all  lovers 
of  Greek  liteniture,  by  his  learned  and 
interesting  Antiquitatis  Jlomerica. 

There  is  a  tradition — it  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  more — which  attributes  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  disappearance  of  another  learned 
man  to  a  very  different  cause.  It  was 
not  final  like  that  of  Feith,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  sudden,  and  for  a  length 
of  time  coiujdete.  A  young  Oxford 
student,  looking  forward,  it  seems,  to 
eminence  in  the  Church,  and  distinction 
as  a  theologian,  vanished  suddenly  from 
amongst  his  friends,  and  the  course  he 
had  taken  defied  at  once  all  search  and 
conjecture.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  departure  of  the  Oxford  scholar  was 
the  advent  of  a  daring  corsair  on  the 
Mediterranean,  who  swept  the  waves 
like  a  tiilcon,  plundered  ships  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  piletl  up  immense  we.alth  in 
a  small  barren  island,  which  he  made 
his  nest.  Here  he  associated  more  or 
less  fn*ely  with  his  followers,  leaving 
them  ocrcasionally  for  the  company  of  a 
la<ly  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of 
his  wild  life.  When  he  had  fulfilled 
the  object  for  which  he  became  a  sea- 
rover,  the  lady  having  died,  the  rock 
was  left  untenanted,  the  pirates  dis- 
perseil.  N  ot  long  atler,  the  student  re¬ 
appeared  at  his  university,  applied  him¬ 
self  as  before  to  study,  and  entering  the 
Church,  gradually  rose  to  its  highest 
honors,  and  died  Archbishop  of  York. 

About  the  year  1812,  an  officer  of 
the  Preventive  Service  living  with  his 
wife  and  family  at  Margate,  and  known 
more  or  less  familiarly  to  the  whole 
town,  went  forth  as  his  duty  required 
to  walk  along  the  clifts,  and  watch 
whatever  appearances  might  present 


themselves  on  the  sea.  Tlie  month  was 
November;  the  time  of  day  about 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  the  weather 
wild  and  blusterous ;  he  was  in  the 
heyday  of  life — his  frame  powerful,  his 
health  perfect,  his  condition  of  mind 
analogous  to  that  of  his  body.  With 
double-breasted  coat  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  and  tightly-fitting  cap — with  spy¬ 
glass  in  hand,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  heavy  cutlass  by  his 
side  —  he  moved  westward  along  the 
downs,  meeting  and  conversing  with 
several  jiersons  as  he  sauntered  along. 
Presently  the  night  set  in  darksome  and 
drizzly,  with  heavy  gusts  from  the  south, 
which,  rolling  in  the  big  waves  before 
them,  dashed  them  in  thunder  against 
the  cliffs.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  that 
terrible  night  the  officer  never  emerged : 
all  possible  search  was  made  for  him  or 
his  body,  but  without  effect ;  it  was 
suspected,  and  the  suspicion  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable,  that  he  ha«i  fallen  over  the 
cliffs,  and  been  washed  out  to  sea ;  his 
wife  and  cliildren  lamented  him  ;  another 
officer  was  put  into  his  place,  and  by 
degrees  his  disajipearance  ceivsed  to  bo 
spoken  of.  Thirty  years  later — that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1842 — w.alking  with 
one  of  my  children  along  the  downs, 
I  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  flag-staff,  and  stopped 
to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  sea¬ 
weed  manure.  While  we  were  convers¬ 
ing,  the  man  observe*!  something  glitter 
in  the  furrow  he  had  just  ma*le — it  was 
the  button  of  a  naval  officer ;  this  led  to 
further  examination — the  earth  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  little  more  than  a  foot  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
with  several  fragments  of  his  dress,  w.as 
discovered.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
uniform  he  had  w’oru  was  that  of  the 
Preventive  officers  ;  and  it  seemed  prob¬ 
able,  from  various  circumstances,  we 
hatl  discovered  the  skeleton  of  the  man 
whohatl  disappeared  in  1812. 

Sometimes,  in  moving  about  the  world, 
you  come  in  contact  with  one  end,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  disapjiea ranee,  while  you 
occasionally  witness  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  other  end.  While 
in  quarantine  at  Malta,  the  plague  broke 
out  in  the  lazaretto  three  doors  from  my 
apartments,  and  one  man,  a  traveller 
from  the  E.ast,  died.  Scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  his  body  ere  preparations 
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were  made  for  his  funeral :  a  coffin  was 
improvised,  placed  on  a  small  bier,  and 
four  guardiani^  dressed  in  black  and 
muffied,  bore  him  hurriedly  along  the 
esplanade  under  my  window  to  his  long 
home.  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain 
who  he  was,  but  without  success;  he 
had  given  no  information  to  any  one 
during  his  terrible  illness,  and  his  lug¬ 
gage  contained  no  papers  which  could 
throw  any  light  on  his  name,  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  his  country.  All,  there¬ 
fore,  that  could  1)6  said  was,  that  a  man 
had  disap|)eared  from  the  earth,  though 
he  had  doubtless  friends  somewhere 
who  mourned  his  loss,  w’hich  to  them 
must  always  have  remained  a  mystery. 

Another  instance,  in  some  respects 
similar,  I  witnessed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  While  moving  southward 
along  the  river,  I  saw  on  the  sand 
close  to  the  water  the  corpse  of  a  man 
which  had  apparently  just  been  washed 
ashore.  That  he  ha<l  been  murdered 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deep 
gash  in  the  back  of  his  head,  where  the 
skull  had  been  broken  in  as  if  with  an 
iron  bar.  He  had  been  a  man  above 
the  ordinary  height,  broad-chested,  with 
large  limbs,  and  athletic  figure,  prob¬ 
ably  about  forty  years  of  age.  Two 
Arabs  were  engaged  close  at  hatid  in 
digging  a  grave  ;  for  to  them,  as  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  the  chance  dead  whom  they 
may  find  in  their  way.  They  judged 
as  we  did  from  appearances,  that  the 
body  might  have  been  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  water,  floating  downward  with 
the  current,  so  that  he  was  probably 
murdered  high  up  in  Middle  Egypt. 
Wherever  his  home  may  have  been  it 
was  now  desolate,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  his  friends  were  lost  in  specu¬ 
lation  respecting  his  destiny ;  all  they 
knew  w'as,  that  he  had  left  his  home 
on  a  certain  day  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  take  a  walk  or  visit  a  relative ; 
a  curtain  then  fell  on  his  doings  and 
whereabouts  never  to  be  withdrawn. 

Here  in  London,  almost  every  day 
presents  us  w’ith  social  phenomena  quite 
as  startling,  though  somewhat  different 
in  character.  Men  leave  their  homes 
to  make  a  call  upon  a  friend,  and  their 
absence  proves  eternal;  young  ladies 
run  away  from  their  families,  sometimes 
with  Frenchmen,  who  may  be  known 


by  the  trick  of  biting  their  nails  ;  some¬ 
times  with  Germans,  no  less  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fondness  for  beer ;  some¬ 
times  with  our  own  gay  countrymen, 
who  often,  however,  desert  their  victims 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that, 
if  they  think  proper,  they  may  return 
to  their  friends.  In  general,  however, 
no  such  thought  comes  to  them,  so 
that  an  act  begun  perhaps  in  thought¬ 
less  passion,  terminates  in  a  lile  of 
shame,  or  in  suicide.  Many  years  ago, 
there  happened  in  a  family  with  which 
1  am  acquainted,  an  incident  belonging 
to  the  class  of  facts  above  descrilieil. 
A  young  lady  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  through  no  motive  that  could 
be  divined,  except  that  of  amatory  ca¬ 
price,  left  her  lather’s  house  so  sud- 
deidy  and  st'cretly,  that  no  trace  of  her 
movements  could  be  diswvered.  It  was 
not  even  known  whether  she  went  away 
alone  or  in  the  com))any  of  a  lover. 
Advertisements,  ])lacard8,  oftering  a 
large  rew'ard,  were  had  recourse  to. 
The  father,  widely  known,  and  as  widely 
respected,  interested  all  his  fiiends  in 
prosecuting  inquiries  respecting  the 
lost  one,  without  avail.  Year  after 
year  passed,  and  at  length  the  truant 
might  be  almost  said  to  be  forgotten. 
More  than  forty  years  afterw.-ird,  a 
brother  of  the  lady,  though  not  born 
when  she  disappeared,  emigrated  to 
Australia,  and,  on  arriving  at  Sydney, 
had  his  name  inserted  in  the  journals, 
in  the  list  of  passengers.  One  morning, 
while  sitting  in  his  hotel  at  breakfast, 
he  W’as  informed  that  a  lady  below  de¬ 
sired  to  speak  with  him.  “  Show  her 
up,”  said  John  Bull,  rather  perplexed 
to  conjecture  who  could  wish  to  see  him 
in  that  new  world.  When  his  visitor 
entered,  he  saw  that  she  was  old,  though 
still  in  robust  health.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
plaining  her  business,  she  abruptly  in¬ 
quired  whether  or  not  he  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  whom  she  named,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  locality  in  which  he  had 
resided  in  England.  Upon  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said : 
“  Then  I  am  your  sister ;  ”  and  forth¬ 
with  entered  into  a  full  account  of  her 
mysterious  disappearance.  She  had  not 
left  her  home  alone,  but  with  a  lover  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  in  rank,  who  had  taken  her 
to  Australia,  where  he  had  set  up  a 
hotel,  and  realized  a  fortune.  It  was 
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the  affair  of  the  hotel,  however,  that 
had  withheld  her  from  coniinimioating 
with  her  family,  who  mipht  have  re- 
parded  it  as  a  degradation  to  live  by 
industry.  Her  husband,  however,  was 
now  dead,  yet  the  h  otel  still  sustained 
its  celebrity  under  the  management  of 
the  lady,  who,  when  she  fled  from  her 
home,  had  not  at  all  events  fled  to  pov¬ 
erty. 

A  more  striking  example  of  these 
social  jihenomena  is  that  of  Agnes, 
daughter  of  James  Ferguson  the  mech¬ 
anist.  While  walking  down  the  Strand 
with  her  father,  she  slipped  her  arm  out 
of  his  wliile  he  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
he  never  saw  her  more,  nor  M’as  any¬ 
thing  known  of  her  fate  till  many  years 
after  Ferguson’s  death.  From  the 
short  hints  which  have  been  left  us  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  a  nobleman 
to  whom  she  had  become  known  at  her 
father’s  lectures  took  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Italy,  and  then — but  wheth¬ 
er  there  or  after  their  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  is  not  stated — deserted  her,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  rule.  She 
then  applied  to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a 
trial  on  the  boards,  but  the  atteinjit 
proved  a  failure.  Agnes  next  tried  au¬ 
thorship,  with  no  better  success ;  after 
whicli,  in  desjiair,  she  tlirew  herself  up¬ 
on  the  streets,  and  died  miserablv  in 
Hound  Court,  off  the  Strand  ;  and  it 
was  upon  her  deathbed  that  she  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  her 
the  melancholy  story  of  her  career. 
From  the  localities  in  which  she  habitu¬ 
ally  moved,  she  must  frequently  have 
passed  her  relatives  in  the  streets,  though 
withheld  by  shame  from  making  herself 
know’ll,  while  they  imagined  her  to  be 
in  some  distant  country,  or  in  the 
grave. 

At  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  a  man 
of  projHjrty  and  respectable  position, 
though  not  a  gentleman,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  become  the  father  of  two 
children,  left  his  home  suddenly  without 
being  observed  bj^  any  of  his  neighbors, 
and  all  the  inquiries  made  by  his  wife 
and  his  relatives  ])roved  unavailing. 
The  Welsh  are  an  affectionate  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  romantic  people ;  but  the 
deserted  wife  was  not  romantic,  so,  after 
waiting  a  certain  number  of  years,  in 
expectation  of  her  husband’s  return, 
she  listened  to  the  wooing  of  another 


man,  .and  married  .again.  There  was  no 
poetry  in  her  eomposition,  neither  was 
she,  like  Tennyson’s  Mrs.  Arden,  driven 
to  take  this  step  by  the  fear  of  poverty 
for  herself  or  her  children.  The  truth 
was,  the  buxom  Welshwoman  w  anted  a 
husband,  and  took  one,  having  w  aited 
long  enough,  as  she  thought,  for  her  first 
lord  and  master  to  come  back,  if  he 
meant  to  come  back  at  all.  But  though 
the  wife  thus  gave  pi  oof  of  her  want  of 
faith  in  the  husband  of  her  youth,  or 
else  really  believed  him  to  lie  dead,  the 
lost  man  had  a  sister  much  younger 
than  himself,  w'ho  instead  of  sharing  the 
wife’s  despair,  regarded  her  second  mar¬ 
riage  as  an  act  of  vice,  and  always 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  broth¬ 
er’s  return.  When  he  had  been  absent 
about  eight  years,  however,  a  circum¬ 
stance  occun’ed  which  staggered  even 
her  confidence.  A  man  in  sailor’s  garb 
called  upon  her,  and  related  that  he  had 
brought  a  message  from  her  dead  broth¬ 
er — for  that  he  w'as  dead  he  made  no 
doubt  at  all.  The  ship  in  which  they 
had  been  together  in  the  Pacific  went 
to  pieces  on  a  coral-reef,  .and  all  hands, 
he  said,  perished  except  himself.  His 
life  w'.as  saved  by  the  accidental  p.assage 
of  a  whaler,  the  crew  of  which,  discern¬ 
ing  a  man  upon  the  reef,  low’ered  a  boat 
and  took  him  on  board.  During  the  five 
ears  which  had  elapsed  since  that  event, 
e'  h.ad  been  a  wanderer  in  America 
and  elsewhere ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
locomotive  instinct,  he  soon  resumed 
the  habits  of  his  former  life,  and  disap- 
p<*.ared  from  Ll.anelly.  This  story 
soothed  the  w’ife’s  conscience,  and  some¬ 
what  softened  the  asperity  with  which 
the  female  critics  of  the  town  spoke  of 
her  second  nuptials. 

Years  again  rolled  on,  and  the  missing 
John  Williams  was  not  only  given  up  as 
a  lost  man,  but  almost  forgotten.  All 
who  are  famili.ar  with  the  habits  of  the 
Welsh  people  know  that  in  small  towns 
and  country  villages  they  are  in  the  hab¬ 
it,  when  they  go  out,  of  leaving  their 
doors  on  the  latch,  locks  and  keys  being 
thought  almost  superfluous.  One  fine 
day,  toward  the  close  of  summer,  when 
Mrs.  Williams,  now  Mrs.  Williams  no 
longer,  had  gone  forth  with  her  husband 
ami  the  two  children  (she  had  none  by 
her  second  marriage)  to  enjoy  a  walk  in 
the  neighboring  fields,  John  suddenly 
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made  his  avatar  at  Llanelly,  and,  going  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  silence, 

straight  .to  his  own  house,  lifted  the  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  a 

latch,  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the  pas-  certain  village  near  Taunton. 

sage,  and  tnen,  finding  no  one  at  home,  “I  live  there,”  was  the  reply,  “and  am 

w'ent  and  sat  on  a  window-seat,  whence  just  returning  to  it  from  town.” 

he  could  command  a  view  down  the  “Then,”  said  the  young  man,  with  dif- 

street,  to  watch  for  his  wife.  After  a  ficulty  restraining  his  emotion,  “  do  you 

short  time,  he  saw  her  and  his  two  chil-  know  such  a  one?” — mentioning  a  young 

dren  coming  toward  the  house  in  famil-  woman’s  name. 

iar  conversation  with  a  man,  whom,  “Yes — perfectly  well.’’ 

however,  he  had  knowm  from  a  boy.  He  “  Is  she*’ -  And  he  could  get  no 

sprang  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  further. 

door  to  meet  them.  A  romance-writer  “  Man-ied,  vou  would  ask,”  said  the 
might  make  something  of  the  situation,  gentleman,  “^o;  she  is  waiting  for  her 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  romance-writer,  lover,  who  is  gone  abroad.” 

When  Mrs.  Williams  saw’ her  first  hus-  “That’s  me!”  exclaimed  the  nmn 
band  emerging  from  the  door,  she  for-  with  enthusiasm.  “  Thank  God  she  has 
got  her  second,  and,  bounding  forward,  w’aited,  for  I  am  come  back  to  marry 
threw’  herself,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  into  her.” 

his  arms,  while  honest  Griffiths  looked  The  sequel  may  be  left  to  conjecture, 

on  in  a.«tonishment  and  wonder.  The  A  friend  of  mine  living  with  his  wife 

circumstances  of  their  position  were  at  a  seaport  town,  had  made  the  ac- 
soon  explained,  and  the  question  now’  quaiutance  of  a  genlh-man  in  the  neigh- 
was,  who  should  have  the  w’ife?  The  borhood  about  his  own  age,  and  so  like 
matter  W’as  settled  in  this  way  :  the  men  him  in  feature  and  figure  th:it  one  might 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  woman,  and  at  any  time  be  mistaken  for  the  other, 
it  was  agreed  that  to  whomsoever  she  The  resemblance  was  in  fact  so  com- 
should  turn  and  give  her  hand,  he  plete,  that  when  the  men  stf)od  side  by 
should  remain  master  of  the  situation,  side,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
She  decided  in  favor  of  Williams — the  point  the  likeness  failed.  Of  this  curi-  • 
old  love,  though  eclipsed  for  awhile,  re-  ous  circumstance  the  country  gentle- 
maining  still  the  stronger  in  her  heart,  man  took  advantage  after  the  following 
This  apj)ears  to  be  the  story  upon  which  manner.  Calling  upon  my  friend  one 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  based  his  poetical  Friday  evening,  he  said  he  W’ished  him, 
legend  of  Enoch  Arden.  *  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  to 

An  anecdote  related  not  long  ago  in  take  a  j)assport  for  himself  from  the 
the  I'itnes  m.ay  be  cited  to  prove,  if  any  French  consul,  and  then  hand  it  over  to 
proof  were  needed,  that  w’omen  do  not  him.  “  I  want  to  astonish  the  folks 
alw’ays  show’  themselves  unworthy  of  a  here,”  he  said,  “  but  could  not  do  so 
man’s  faithful  love.  In  a  village  in  Som-  if  1  took  the  passjiort  myself  and  in  my 
ersetshire,  tw  o  lovers,  possessing  no  own  name.”  tSuspeeting  nothing  w  rong, 
means  on  which  to  live,  agreed  to  sepa-  my  friend  did  as  he  was  requested  ;  the 
rate ;  the  man  asking  the  woman  to  fabricator  of  astonishment  on  that  same 
wait  for  him  a  certain  number  of  vears,  evening  ]»as8ed  over  into  France,  and  in 
after  which  she  would  be  free,  if  she  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  reasons  for 
thought  proper,  to  marry  another  man.  disappearing  came  to  light — he  had 
She  affirmed,  however,  that  she  would  committed  forgery  to  an  immense 
w’ait  for  him  till  death  ;  and  he  went  amount,  and  his  disa|»])earance  from 
abro.ad.  Several  years  later  a  gentleman  England  was  final.  After  crossing  the 
returning  by  train  from  L<>ndon  to  Channel,  no  one  knew'  in  what  direction 
Taunton  had  a  companion  in  the  car-  he  travelled,  what  name  he  assumed,  to 
riage  whose  complexion  and  manner  ex-  what  count ly  or  manner  of  life  he  be- 
cited  his  curiosity.  He  was  swarthy  took  himself.  He  had  friends,  many 
and  simbumed,  in  the  full  vigor  of  friends  who  loved  him  dearly  in  spite  of 
m.anhood  and  strength,  but  excited  and  his  transgressions ;  but  they  went  on, 
uneasy,  with  a  w’andering  eye  and  twitch-  living  from  youth  to  age,  w  ithout  ob- 
ing  features,  especially  when  they  en-  taining  the  slightest  hint  of  what  had 
tered  Somersetshire.  At  length  he  befallen  their  relative,  w  ho  may  still  be 
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doitif?  penance  on  the  b.anks  of  the  Ohio 
or  the  Susquehanna  for  the  wrong  he 
perpetrated  in  youth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  the  vanishing  of 
men  almost  before  the  eyes  of  their 
friends  was  so  common  that  it  scarcely 
excited  atiy  surprise  at  all.  The  only 
inqiiiry  was,  had  he  a  beautiful  wife  or 
daughter,  for  in  that  case  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  easy ;  some  one  W'ho  had  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  government  had  designs 
upon  the .  lady,  and  made  interest  to 
have  her  natural  guardian  put  out  of 
the  way  wdiile  those  designs  were  being 
fulfilled.  A  Uttre  de  cachet  effected  the 
purpose  in  view  for  any  number  of  months 
or  years,  or,  if  necessary,  for  life ;  and 
the  individual  thus  spirited  away,  should 
his  concealment  be  transient,  was  gen¬ 
erally  carcfid  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  jest, 
lest  his  fate  should  be  made  to  resemble 
that  of  the  great  state-prisoner,  a  part 
of  whose  adventures  are  well  known, 
though  his  identity  has  never  been 
ascertained,  for  the  conjectures  of  Lord 
Dover  and  others  carry  with  them  their 
own  refutation. 

Kussia  is  still  what  France,  and  still 
more  Italy,  were  formerly,  the  land  of 
mystery  ;  that  is,  for  the  words  are  gen¬ 
erally  synonymous — of  crime. 


Culburn’s  Monthly. 

A  LONE  MAN.— A  TALE  OP  THE  FIRST 
“  STRIKE.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  ANDREWS. 

Oru  acqu.aintancc  was  not  one  of  many 
years.  I  forgot  when  he  first  came 
among  ns,  but  then  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  forty— he  w'as  under 
fifty  when  he  died — yet  his  cheeks  w’ere 
ploughed  with  furrow’s,  his  hair  was 
white,  which  w’as  the  white  of  sorrow, 
not  of  age,  his  back  was  bent  with  a 
weight  of  grief,  his  footfall  was  heavy 
uhd(*r  the  secret  burden  he  was  bearing, 
lie  was  reserved,  lost  in  thought,  witli 
his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon  w  hen  he  spoke,  which  was 
seldom.  What  dreadful  grief  or  trouble 
W’as  grinding  him  into  dust  ?  It  was 
not  jiovertj',  for  he  had  property,  as  he 
unostentatiously  divulged  to  us;  it 
could  not  be  conscience,  for  he  was  of  a 
pious  and  devotional  spirit,  and  good, 
charitable,  feeling  heart.  What  could 
it  be  ?  We  never  knew  till  he  was  gone 


from  us,  and  we  found  among  his  papers 
the  following  terrible  history.  It  was 
by  this  light  that  we  read  those  signifi¬ 
cant  bequests  of  his  will :  “  To  the  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire, 
the  interest  of  five  thousand  pounds  for 
ever ;  and  a  like  sum  to  the  Royal  Hu¬ 
mane  Society.” 

Men  are  beginning  to  forget  the  riots 
of  the  w’ar-time,  when  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions  drove  the  people  mad,  and  made 
savages  of  quiet,  long-suflering  English¬ 
men  ;  when  machinery — such  as  it  was 
at  that  time— aroused  their  jealousies ; 
when  demagogues  went  about  riding 
upon  the  popular  ignorance,  proclaiming 
equality  and  division  of  property  among 
those  W’ho  would  help  to  burn  and  slay. 

A  generation  has  sprung  up  who  can¬ 
not  believe  in  such  things  as  having 
occurred  in  peaceful  England — a  gener¬ 
ation,  let  us  hope,  has  sprung  up  who 
could  not  do  or  threaten  such  things. 
The  memory  of  them  is  fading  from 
those  who  were  in  their  midst,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  fancy  it  was  not  so 
alarming  a  state  after  all,  because  by  a 
hair’s-breath  it  fell  short  of  revolution. 

Rut  I  have  reason  to  remember  them 
in  all  their  horror.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
young  man  in  business  in  the  midland 
counties — a  manufacturer.  1  had  mar¬ 
ried,  some  years  before,  one  of  the  most 
tender,  loving,  faithful  creatures  that 
ever  made  sw  eet  to  man’s  ear  the  name  of 
woman.  Outside  the  town  we  had  a 
pleasant  little  cottage,  fitted  with  all  the 
comtbrts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
existence,  and  God  had  blessed  us  w’ith 
three  darling  children — all  girls — in 
whom  and  in  our  happy  home  and  smi¬ 
ling  garden  all  our  allections  were  bound 
uj).  Business  was  prosperous,  and  I 
had  entered  into  the  system,  since  so 
largely  developed,  of  applying  m.'ichine- 
ry  to  enable  me  to  keej*  pace  with  its 
progress.  Although  those  mill-owners 
around  me  who  had  adopted  the  new 
inventions  of  the  time  for  economizing 
labor  and  increasing  production  had 
been  subjected  to  outrage  and  even  jier- 
Bonal  violence,  I  for  some  time  escaped ; 
for  I  may  say  that  I,  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  my  dear,  kind,  charitable  little 
wife  W’ere  favorites  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  up  till  a  certain  time,  my  property 
was  respected,  and  I  had  even  been  in- 
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Btrutncnt.il  in  averting  the  attacks  of  the 
mob  from  the  premises  of  some  of  n»y 
less  popular  brethren.  But  desperation 
at  last  drove  the  angry  multitudes  to  my 
direction— desperation  and  impunity, 
for  we  had  applied  to  the  Government 
for  the  protection  of  the  military,  but  our 
town  had  at  the  last  election  returned 
two  opposition  members,  and  was  in 
no  favor  with  the  powers  at  the  Home 
Office,  so  the  authorities  were  in  our 
case  wonderfully  tender  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  sent  us  back  word 
that  the  civil  power  must  be  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  civil 
power  having  entirely  failed  in  arresting 
the  jirogress  of  outrage,  the  mob  hatl 
gained  confidence,  and  w’hen  it  had 
oroken  the  windows  and  destroyed  the 
m.achinery  of  all  the  other  mills,  it  bent 
its  steps  to  mine,  and  left  the  place — a 
wreck. 

I  had  refused  to  arm  my  own  “  hands” 
against  the  deluded  people ;  but  when 
tliere  went  forth  a  report  that  the  private 
residences  of  the  mill-ow’uers  were  to 
be  visited  at  night  and  given  up  to  sack 
and  j)illage,  I  felt  justified  in  j»rotecting 
my  own  home  and  wife  and  children  at 
the  cost  of  blood  and  even  life. 

Dear  Agnesi  for  three  whole  nights 
we  sat  and  watched  together  for  the 
sound  of  those  who  threatened  our  [>re- 
cious  charge.  But,  although  the  work 
of  spoliation,  accomjianied  by  brutality 
to  women  and  children,  had  been  ear¬ 
ned  to  other  houses,  the  rioters  had  as 
yet  forborne  to  visit  ours.  On  the  fourth 
night  I  persuaded  my  wife  reluctantly 
to  take  some  rest  whilst  I  remained  on 
guard  l>elow. 

Our  cottage  had  a  pretty  terrace  and 
verandah  oj>ening  out  from  the  front, 
and  beneath  this  was  our  snug  little 
breakfast-room  and  pl.ayroom  tor  the 
children.  The  disorderly  mob  had  as  yet, 
by  a  strange — perhaps  in  .all  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  their  violence  a  good— impulse, 
abstained  from  attacking  houses  wherein 
the  inmates  appeared  to  h.ave  retired  to 
rest,  as  if  even  they  scorned  to  take  a 
treacherous  advantage  of  those  wdiom 
they  madly  regarded  as  their  enemies 
and  the  causers  of  their  ])nvations  and 
sufferings ;  so  it  had  become  a  habit  to 
conceal  all  lights  or  signs  of  life  about 
the  house,  lest  they  might  appear  to 
challenge  them  to  the  attack.  Our  little 
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breakfast- room  seemed  the  best  position 
from  whence  to  he.ar  the  first  alarms  of 
a  hostile  approach,  and  also  the  least  ob- 
noxious'to  observation  from  without ; 
and  in  this  room  we  accordingly  held 
our  nightly  watch  and  ward. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  fourth  night 
of  our  apprehensions:  the  fury  of  the 
malcontents  seerae<l  to  have  expended 
itself,  and  the  turbulence  to  be  dying 
away.  But  for  this  I  should  never  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  poor  little 
delicate  wife  to  leave  me,  or  to  take  that 
rest  of  which  she  now  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

And  so  I  sat  in  my  lower  ch.ambcr 
through  thelonghoursofthe  night,  watch¬ 
ing — w’atching — watching.  With  a  pi.stol 
on  the  table,  and  a  darkened  lantern,  so 
that  the  rioters  might  not  see  a  glimmer 
through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters,  I  sat 
listening  for  the  sound  of  the  thre.atened 
attack.  Twelve — one — two  o’clock.  Yet 
all  was  still.  I  th.anked  God  that  my  dear 
ones  had  got  so  much  peaceful  rest  at  last. 
Once  or  twice  I  stole  stealthily  and  on 
tijvtoe  up  to  the  apartments  where  they 
were  calmly  8leej)ing,  to  assure  myself 
that  they  were  yet  safe.  Yes,  there  lay 
my  golden-haired  Fanny,  the  eldest 
bom ;  my  bonny  Clara,  the  romp,  worn 
out,  aud  lying  with  her  elbow  under  her 
head ;  and  baby  Esther,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  plump  little  face;  .and,  M’ith 
herarms around  and  over  them,  guarding 
them  in  their  sleep,  my  beautiful  Ag¬ 
nes,  that  gentle,  doting  mother,  surjn-ised 
into  a  troubled  slumber  by  fatigue  and 
constant  vigilance.  I  crej)t  down-stairs 
again,comforted  and  reassured — down  to 
my  basement  hiding-place,  to  watch  and 
listen,  listen  and  watch.  The  night  crept 
on,  and  I  fancy  I  must  have  slept,  when — 
cr.ack !  crack  ! — I  sprang  to  my  feet ! 

I'he  enemy  was  in  the  house  I 

Ay !  the  enemy  was  in,  and  was  be¬ 
tween  me  and  those  I  loved  so  dearly, 
fierce,  pitiless,  and  remorseless,  every 
minute  growing  in  strength  and  fury — 
an  enemy  between  me  and  them  too 
strong  for  me  to  encounter  single-handed 
or  beat  back,  crashing  up  the  stairs  to 
surprise  them  in  their  sleep  I  Perhaps 
already  he  had  destroyed  those  precious 
innocents  and  their  loving  mother.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  the  thought,  I  rushed  out; 
the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
house  above  me,  and  had  sufficiently 
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preventeil  my  escape  from  below.  Firk  ! 
The  staircase  was  in  flames,  roaring, 
tearing,  licking  the  wjills  ;  the  centre  of 
the  house  was  already  a  seething  fur¬ 
nace,  aj)d  my  wife  and  cliildren  were 
above  it ! 

I  heard  one  shriek.  What  was  life 
to  me  no»c  f  I  plunged,  fought,  stutn- 
bled,  fell,  and  fought  again  through  the 
flames,  spurning  the  stairs  in  burning 
logs  under  my  feet,  till  I  burst  into  the 
bedroom  where  they  lay.  I  could  see 
nothing  ;  the  room  was  a  cloud  of  dense 
stifling  smoke.  Twice  I  fell  in  groping 
for  the  bed ;  then  I  clutched  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and,  raising  myself  on  my  knees 
and  spreading  out  my  hatids,  I  felt  a 
child.  I  draijged  it  to  me  ;  it  was  Cl.ara, 
my  second  little  pet,  and  somehow  I 
found  myself  by  the  window,  which  I 
smashed  out  ward. 

There  was  a  crowd  below  ;  they  w'ere 
the  rioters,  truly  enough — but  they  were 
also  men. 

“  Throw  the  child  out  and  we’ll  catch 
her!” 

I  obeyed  instinctively. 

“.Tump  out  yourself!  ” 

“  Not  yet.” 

But,  as  I  turned,  I  found  that  the 
flames  ha<l  been  drawn  through  the  room 
by  the  draft  from  the  window,  and  the 
bed  was  a  mass  of  fire!  Just  then  a 

f)ortion  of  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the 
>edsiead,  with  all  its  precious  burden, 
fell  through  into  the  hissing  hell  below  ! 

A  firm  grasp  seized  me  from  the  open 
window ;  I  w'as  dragged  through,  and 
had  just  consciousness  enough  to  find 
that  I  was  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man 
on  a  lailder,  when  in  my  struggles  to 
disengage  himself,  and  return  to  the 
room,  he,  I  suppose,  lost  his  balance,  and 
we  went  falling  over  and  over  to  the 
ground. 

That  was  .all  I  knew  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  awoke  up  in  a 
str.ange  place,  with  many  beds  and  kind, 
quiet  nurses,  and  at  last  learned  that 
one  child  w.as  saved,  my  darling  Clara. 
She  and  I  were  all  who  survived  that 
hideous  night. 

Burnt,  scarred,  crippled  for  life,  I  yet 
had  one  staff  to  support  my  maimed  ex¬ 
istence.  I  thanked  God,  even  in  my 
agony  of  ruin,  that  he  had  spared  her 
to  me,  and  for  her  should  my  remaining 
years  be  dedicated.  Oh,  how  often  it 
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came  back  to  me,  the  sound  of  that  dear 
wife’s  voice  in  the  time  of  her  illness, 
“  If  I  should  be  taken,  you  will  take  care 
of  our  poor  little  Clara,  won’t  you  ?  She 
is  so  delicate,  you  know  !  ” 

It  was  long  before  I  was  suffered  to 
discover  that  /had  been  the  cause  of  all 
these  horrors !  In  the  apprehension  of 
flight,  a  great  quantity  of  linen  and 
clothing  had  been  prepared  at  the  foot 
of  the  st.airs  for  hasty  packing,  and,  as  I 
c.ame  down  from  taking  my,  alas!  last 
view  of  those  dear  ones,  a  spark  must 
have  fallen  from  my  candle  among  them. 
IIow  some  sparks  will  die  and  go  out 
almost  on  gunpowder,  and  others  ig¬ 
nite  the  least  inflammable  materials,  is 
one  of  those  problems  that  defy  the  c.al- 
culations  of  the  mo.st  experienced. 
Draughts  from  cracks  or  beneath  doors 
will  fan  a  sp.ark  into  a  flame  in  a  few 
seconds — and  thus  it  must  have  occur¬ 
red. 

The  loss  of  my  mill  and  of  my  proper¬ 
ty  did  not  ruin  me.  I  had  ample  jiii- 
vate  resources  left  to  maintain  me  and 
my  little  daughter.  I  had  no  heart  left 
in  me  for  business,  so  I  never  attempted 
to  restore  the  works  wdiich  the  rioters 
had  demolished.  Others  did ;  and  my 
old  factory,  I  am  told,  is  now  a  palace 
of  industry  of  wonderful  dimensions, 
and  full  of  the  latest  inventions  of 
science  ;  and  my  dear  little  happy  home 
is  enlarged  and  amplified  into  a  mansion. 
Ah,  me !  grand  as  it  may  be,  it  w'ould 
never  be  so  handsome  in  my  eyes  as  the 
little  rose-covered  cottage,  with  its  pret¬ 
ty  garden,  where  I  once  was  wont  to 
see  my  dear  wife  with  her  three  little 
golden-headed  children,  tying  up  her 
j)inks  and  piccotees,  or  training  her 
lioneysuckle  over  the  porch  !  They  tell 
me  it  is  all  changed — all  so  fine  now ; 
but  I  have  never  been  to  see  it. 

For  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  busy 
town  as  soon  after  my  dreadtul  trouble 
as  I  could.  My  little  girl  was  delicate 
and  fragile;  the  smoke  of  towns  was  not 
an  .atmosphere  for  her — the  scene  of  my 
past  lost  ha[)piness  was  not  a  place  for 
me.  So  we  went  to  the  Southern  coast 
and  passed  a  wdnter. 

Jily  anxiety  about  the  child  was  al- 
w.ays  filling  my  thoughts.  Oh !  the 
sleepless  nights  I  have  passed  if  she  but 
coughed ;  for  did  I  not  fancy  I  already 
saw  the  pink  spot  upon  her  cheeks, 
73 
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M’hich  18  the  herald  of  onr  country’s  in¬ 
sidious  enemy,  consumption  ?  Tlie  tear¬ 
ful,  pitiful  prayers  I  nave  sent  up  to 
Heaven  to  preserve  her  to  me,  and  me 
to  her ! 

And  then.  Fire!  The  nights  and 
nights  I  have  sat  up,  because  I  fancied 
there  was  a  smell  of  burning  in  the 
house !  My  brain  was  always  on  the 
rack  for  her.  Clogs  to  keep  her  feet 
dry — woollen  jackets  to  keep  her  warm — 
hare-skins  for  her  chest — comforters  for 
her  throat !  Perhaps  I  only  made  her 
more  delicate — the  doctor  intimated  that 
I  did.  But  what  was  I  to  do  in  my 
alarm  and  terror  of  the  thought  of  losing 
her?  She.  was  ray  all  now — my  only 
hope — my  only  support — my  only  bond 
on  earth ;  the  dear  legacy  of  my  |)oor, 
loved,  BU  RNT  wife  ! 

Whether  the  doctors  were  right  or 
not — whether  I  was  wrong  or  not — it 
w'asa  fact  too  plain  forme  to  ignore  that 
little  Clara  was  growing  more  and  more 
delicate  every  week.  At  length,  as 
summer  came  on,  I  was  advised  to  re¬ 
move  her  to  the  more  bracing  air  of  the 
eastern  counties — to  put  her  out  to  be 
nursed  at  some  farm-house  in  Essex  or 
Norfolk,  where  she  would  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  (“  the  chance"  they  said)  of  pure  air 
and  pure  diet. 

“  Put  her  out,”  indeed !  She  should 
go — but  I  would  be  with  her. 

In  former  times  I  had  known  a  worthy 
farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties.  I  had  been  a  w.ayward  youth,  and 
my  father,  the  only  parent  left  to  me  in 
my  recollection,  had — God  forgive  him ! 
— been  but  an  indifferent  one  to  me,  and 
had  put  me  away  to  live  with  this  kind 
but  childless  couple.  I  had  never  for¬ 
gotten  their  goodness  to  me — their  care 
of  me — their  patience  with  me — their 
screening  of  my  youthful  faults — their 
fond  pride  of  me  when  they  had  won  me 
round  to  gentleness,  and  tamed  me  by 
their  constmt  love.  To  them,  in  my 
trouble,  my  heart  yearned — they  would 
take  care  of  my  child.  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  I  wrote  to  them  in  my  affiiction, 
and  by  next  post  they  entreated  me  to 
come  and  bring  my  little  Clara,  to  stay 
as  long  as  I  liked.  Oh,  how  she  prattled 
to  me  over  again  the  stories  I  had  told 
her  of  the  great  farm-house  with  its 
gabled  roof — of  the  famous  cedar-tree 
that  in  the  course  of  generations,  had 


grown  to  out-top  the  house  itself,  and 
covered  a  part  of  it  with  one  of  its  fan¬ 
tastic  planes,  each  of  which  might  have 
been  a  century  in  growing — of  the  nice 
snug  styes  wlierein  the  jugs  lived — of 
the  house  “on  the  top  of  a  stick,”  with 
holes  in  it  for  its  inmates,  the  pigeons, 
to  go  in  and  out — of  Diamoml,  ami 
Punch,  and  Boxer,  ajul  Pilot,  the  old 
farm  horses,  and  of  Polly,  and  Blackey, 
and  Strawberry,  and  Miss  Nancy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cows — of  old  Billy,  the 
goat  (old  even  in  my  time) — of  Tray, 
the  watch-dog,  and  Trim,  the  fat  spaniel 
on  the  hearth-rug  (ghosts  every  one  of 
them,  long  since) — of  the  “  dutts,”  as  the 
dear  little  creature  called  them,  in  the 
pond,  and  the  geese,  and  the  shee|»,  and 
the  lambs — and  the  great  swinging  gates 
and  the  blackberry  hedges.  Bless  her ! 
she  had  never  lived  at  a  farm,  and  all 
these  things  were  so  many  exciting 
novelties  to  her  imagination.  How  her 
blue  eyes  sparkled,  .and  her  cheeks 
burned  (still  that  )>ink  spot,  alas!),  as 
she  talked  of  them  all  the  way  we  travel¬ 
led  into  Essex, 

And,  arrived  at  last,  wh.at  too  good 
for  my  little  Clara  !  Eggs,  cream,  tojist. 
The  poor  child  must  be  hungry  and  in 
want  of  her  tea  after  that  long  journey, 
so  all  was  ready  an  hour  or  two  before 
Me  could  by  any  possibility  have  ar¬ 
rived. 

“  But  wait  a  bit.  A  chicken — the 
•wing — a  piece  of  the  breast — it  can’t 
hurt  her.  Dear  child !  Avhat  sweet 
eyes — udiat  lovely  fe.atures — w  hat  gold¬ 
en  hair — what  a  pretty  little  tongue — 
what  sturdy  limbs !  Oh,  you  needn’t 
fret ;  she'W  be  strong  enough  soon. 
There’s  no  consumption  in  her!"  B.aid 
my  host  and  hostess  in  a  breath. 
“  You’ll  soon  be  well,  w’on’t  you,  dar¬ 
ling  ?  ” 

“Yes,  please,”  from  a  little  hanging 
head,  with  a  shy  glance  out  of  the  comer 
of  the  eye,  changed  to  “Yes,  th,ank 
you,”  still  more  shyly  when  she  heard 
them  laugh  at  her  reply. 

But  next  morning  the  shyness  was  all 
gone.  The  dear  old  couple  could  not 
exist  without  doing  good,  and  had  long 
since  adopted  the  child  of  a  poorer 
brother,  now  a  fine  girl  just  bouncing 
into  womanhood.  Children  have  steady 
instincts,  and,  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  meeting,  my  Clare  had  recognized 
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her  ft«  .1  friend.  To  her  slie  had  attached 
herself,  with  her  she  elected  to  sleep  ;  it 
was  Hetty  who  dresscal  her,  Hetty  who 
curled  her  hair,  Hetty  who  took  her  to 
see  the  young  pigs,  lletty  who  picked 
fruit  for  her  in  the  garden,  Hetty  who 
calletl  her  to  see  the  young  “  chiek- 
oliicks  ”  have  their  breakfast,  Hetty  who 
fii'st  introduced  her  to  the  ducks,  and 
held  her  tightly  hy  the  hand  whilst  she 
threw  crumbs  of  liread  to  them  in  the 
pond.  She  was  full  of  “  Hetty,”  and 
Hetty  would  go  nowhere  without  “  Pet,” 
as  she  named  her. 

And  when  her  fourth  birthday  came, 
and  the  good-natured  girl  rummaged  up 
from  among  the  wrecks  of  her  own  chihl- 
hopd  a  set  of  little  tea-thi»ig8,  my  little 
Clara  gave  a  party  to  Hetty,  and  enter- 
t.ained  Hetty  with  the  plum-cake  which 
the  admiring  old  lady  of  the  house  had 
made  for  her,  and  poured  out  the  tea  “  all 
by  herself,”  and  went  otl*  to  bed  tired 
enough,  poor  little  dear,  and  kissing  a 
doll  on  her  pillow,  which  Hetty  had 
bought  and  dressed  for  her. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  the  old 
people’s  prediction  was  realize*!.  Con¬ 
sumption,  if  it  had  ever  existed  beyond 
my  alarmed  suspicions,  had  resigned  its 
)rey,  and  the  roses  had  returned  to  my 
ittle  darling’s  cheeks. 

So  far  I  had  fulfilled  my  pledge  to  my 
lost  Agnes  1 

Hut  the  w’inter  was  coming  on,  and  I 
drea«led  the  mists  which  arise  in  autumn 
even  in  the  higher  parts  of  Essex,  .and 
feared  the  cold  wind  that  would  gather 
round  that  hill-seated  house.  Above  .all, 
as  the  evenings  grew  long  and  chilly, 
and  great  fires  began  to  be  lighted  at 
sunset — .an<l  candles  were  carried  about 
from  room  to  room — .and  men  were  cut¬ 
ting  chaff  in  h.ay-stored  lofts  after  the 
horses  came  home  at  night — .and  tramps 
sought  shelter  in  stables  and  under  ricks 
(and  tmmps  who  can  procure  neither 
food,  nor  clothes,  nor  lodging  seem  to 
always  have  money  to  buy  tobacco  and 
matches) — and  the  stackyard  was  full  of 
h.ay,  and  corn,  and  bean-ricks — and  the 
outbuildings  were  for  the  most  part 
roofed  with  thatch — and  the  yard  w.as 
thickly  littered  with  straw — and  the  old- 
fashioned  chimneys  were  twisted,  and 
probably  seldom  or  never  swept — and 
incendiaries  might  be  almut — and  coun¬ 
try  parish  engines  are  alw.ays  out  of 


repair — and  it  was  so  far  to  send  for  as¬ 
sistance — and  I  don’t  know,  indeed,  how- 
many  more  misgivings  came  into  iny 
head  as  the  nights  drew  in ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  always  running  upon 
Fire  ! — Fire  in  the  night! 

So  I  at  last  resolved  to  carry  my 
precious  treasure  into  the  greater  secu¬ 
rity  of  a  town  for  the  winter. 

The  day  for  our  departure  came.  I 
felt  much  distressed  at  removing  my 
child  from  the  house  where  she  had  been 
so  happy  and  so  kindly  cared  for.  Hut  the 
thought  of  fire  ever  haunted  me.  And, 
to  my  comfort,  I  perceived  that  the  idea 
of  parting  seemed  to  trouble  her  less 
than  I  ha<l  feared.  Change,  novelty,  the 
excitement  of  a  new  home,  new  scenes, 
and  new  people,  are  compensjiting  in¬ 
fluences  in  a  child’s  mind  for  all  she  is 
leaving  behind  her.  Her  business  on 
the  morning  of  our  journey  was  to  take 
leave  of  all  her  pets  and  playmates — to 
pat  p*)or  Tray — to  kiss  fat  Trim — to  see 
the  chickens  have  the  last  breakfast — to 
8:iy  a  kind  word  even  to  the  pigs.  She 
was  all  over  the  farm  before  breakfast 
w’ith  Hetty.  Then,  as  it  wanted  a  full 
hour  to  the  time  when  the  coach  would 
}>as8  along  the  road,  two  fields  off,  she 
had  to  go  round  and  take  another  look 
at  them  all,  w'hile  1  went  up-staiis  to 
j)ack  my  trunk. 

I  heard  Hetty  calling  “  Clara !  Clara  I 
the  coach  is  coming !  Clara!  don’t  you 
hear  the  horn  !  Where  are  you,  dar¬ 
ling  ?  ”  And,  when  I  came  down, 
Hetty  was  still  running  about  the  yard, 
Citlling  “  Clara !  Clara  !  ”  She  had  left 
her  for  a  few  minutes  to  put  up  some 
more  little  playthings,  and,  when  she 
returned,  Clara  had  rambled  off  again. 

“  Where  can  she  be  ?  ”  they  all  asked. 
“  The  coach  is  at  the  g.ate  !  ” 

The  coiich  waited  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  went  on  without  us.  VV’e  could 
find  Clara  nowhere.  Presently  the 
ducks  came  waddling  up  the  field. 

“  Oh,”  said  Hetty,  “  I  dare  say  she 
h:is  been  down  to  wish  them  good-bye. 
Let  us  go  and  see.” 

We  went  down  to  the  pond  ;  but  no 
Clara  was  to  be  found. 

No! — only  a  little  crajie  hat  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Then  1  felt  that  I  was  indeed  alone ! 
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Popnlur  Sdence  Re\iew. 

THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  OP  AUGUST  17,  1868. 

As  there  intervene  rather  more  than 
five  and  a  half  months  between  succes¬ 
sive  eclipse-months,  it  follows  that  there 
may  be  three,  and  must  be  two,  eclipse* 
months  in  the  coiii'se  of  a  ye;ir.  If  there 
are  three,  one  may  be  of  class  1,  the 
other  of  class  2,  in  which  case  there  are 
seven  eclipses  —  the  greatest  number 
which  can  possibly  take  place  within 
the  course  of  a  single  ye.ar.  If  there  are 
only  two  eclipse-months,  these  may  be 
of  any  of  the  above  classes,  but  not  both 
of  class  1.  If  both  are  of  class  3,  there  are 
only  two  eclipses,  and  both  are  solar 
and  either  total  or  annular. 

Thus  we  see  the  reason  of  the  state¬ 
ment  commonly  made  without  assigned 
cause  in  popular  works  on  asironoiny, 
that  there  are  never  less  than  two  or 
more  than  seven  eclipses,  and  that  if 
there  are  only  two,  both  are  solar.  To 
this  we  m.ay  add  the  rules  that,  if  there 
are  seven,  four  are  solar;  and  that,  if 
there  are  two,  the  moon  is  obscured 
four  times  in  the  terrestrial  penumbra. 

It  is  also  evident,  th.at  the  most  im¬ 
portant  eclipses  are  likely  to  take  place 
when  there  is  a  single  solar  eclipse  dur¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  critical  period. 
Tins  hapj)en8  twice  in  the  year  1868. 
One  of  these  eclipses  took  ])lace  on 
February  23.  It  was  annular,  and 
visible  so  near  to  us  as  the  northern 
parts  of  France.  The  other  will  take 
place  on  August  1 7,  and  wdll  be  a  very 
remarkable  eclipse. 

We  have  seen  why  a  single  solar 
eclipse  (during  the  eclipse-month)  is 
likely  to  be  a  noteworthy  phenomenon. 
Let  us  next  consider  what  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  afiTect  the  magnitude  of  an 
eclipse. 

The  earth  moves  around  the  sun  in 
an  elliptic  orbit,  her  greatest  and  least 
distances  from  the  sun  being  respect¬ 
ively  as  31  to  30.  The  moon,  also, 
moves  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  her  greatest  and  least  distances 
being  as  10  to  9.  Thus  the  apparent 
diameters  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
variable  ;  the  diameter  of  the  sun  vary¬ 
ing  between  the  values  32'36"*4  and 
3r31"  *8,  th.at  of  the  moon  betw'een  the 
values  of  33'3l"*l  and  29'2l"’9.  Thus 
at  the  epoch  of  central  eclipse  the  sun 
inay  be  wholly  obliterated  or  a  ring  of 


light  may  be  left  unhidden.  The  ex¬ 
treme  ca.sc8  are — (1)  when  the  sun’s 
diameter  has  its  greatest  value  and  the 
moon’s  its  least,  in  which  case  there 
will  remain  a  ring  of  light  1'37"  ‘2 
wide ;  and  (2)  when  the  sun’s  diameter 
hits  its  least  and  the  moon’s  its  greatest 
value,  in  which  ciise  the  moon’s  disk 
overlaps  the  sun’s  by  59"  '6  all  round, 
and  tlie  sun  continues,  therefore,  for 
several  minutes  wholly  obliterate<l. 

But  is  is  clear  that  an  eclipse  of  this 
extent  cannot  happen  once  in  many 
thou8.ands  of  years,  nor  can  one  happen 
often  which  .approaches  even  pretty 
closely  to  the  conditions  here  rerpnr- 
ed. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  moon  is  re¬ 
moved  by  any  considerable  arc  from  her 
perigee,  or  the  sun  from  his  apogee, 
there  will  be  a  much  smaller  umbra. 
In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  noted  total 
eclipses  have  fallen  far  away  from  the 
equator,  and  thus  h.ave  been  less  con¬ 
siderable  than  those  which  can  take 
place  in  equatorial  or  sub-tropical  re¬ 
gions. 

But  in  the  great  eclipse  of  the  present 
year,  nearly  .all  the  conditions  which 
teml  to  increase  the  moon’s  sluadow  are 
pretty  closely  fulfille<l. 

First,  as  respects  the  sun’s  apparent 
diameter,  which  should  be  .as  small  as 
possible.  AVe  have  seen  that  the  least 
v.alue  this  element  can  h.ave  is  3l'31"‘8, 
the  greatest  32'36"‘4.  On  August  17, 
the  sun’s  diameter  will  be  3l'4l"'0,  or 
9"  *2  greater  th.an  the  least  and  55" ‘4 
less  than  the  gieatest  value.  Of  this 
element  then  we  can  merely  say  that  it 
is  favorable.  But  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  moon  is  a  more  important 
element.  It  should,  of  course,  be  as 
large  as  possible.  We  have  seen  that 
it  varies  between  the  values  29'21"‘9 
and  33'3l"'l.  On  August  17,  it  will 
be  no  less  than  33'28"*6;  only  2" ‘5 
less  than  the  greatest  value  this  element 
can  have. 

Tlien,  as  respects  the  latitude  of  the 
regions  traversed  by  the  ecli|)se.  This 
should  be  such  that  the  sun  should  ri.se 
nearly  to  the  zenith  of  the  place  at 
W'hich  the  eclipse  is  central  at  noon. 
In  the  present  instance  the  sun  is  only 
2  from  the  zenith  to  the  spot  where 
this  hapjtens  (longitude  east  from  Green¬ 
wich  102°  50' *6,  north  longitude  11° 
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.35'  *7).  In  this  region  the  total  etilipse 
lasts  6ni.  oOs. 

Now,  there  are  three  motions  to  be 
consulered.  First  the  earth,  as  seen 
fi'oni  the  sun,  is  moving  bodily  from 
right  to  left  at  the  rate  of  upward  of 
65,000  miles  per  hour.  Then  the  earth  is 
rotating  ui)on  her  axis  in  sueh  a  manner 
that  regions  visible  on  the  disk  appear  to 
be  moving  from  left  to  right.  Lastly,  the 
moon  apparently  traverses  the  earth’s 
disk  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  that  of  the  former  motion — hut 
at  a  greater  rate.  In  fact,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon  (as  supposed  to  be 
se«-n  from  the  snn)  during  the  eclii)se  of 
August  17,  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  equatorml  parts  of  the  earth. 

If  the  earth  were  not  rotating,  the 
moon’s  apparent  path  u’ould  be  approxi- 
m.ately  straight  during  the  transit ;  in 
fact,  referred  to  the  earth’s  disk,  it  is  so. 
]»ut  the  region  actually  traversed  by  the 
moon  does  not  ajipear  with  straight 
edges.  This  is  due  to  the  earth’s  rotii- 
tion,  which  brings  regions  within  the 
path  of  the  shadow,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  eclipsed. 

We  see  also  that  the  length  of  the  re¬ 
gion  actually  tiaversed  liy  the  black 
shadow,which  wotdd  be  a  semi-circnmfer- 
ence  of  the  earth  (in  the  case  of  an  eclipse 
so  nearly  central)  if  there  were  no  rota¬ 
tion,  is  diminished  considerably  through 
the  effects  of  the  earth’s  axial  rotation. 

There  is  an  oval  in  each  figure,  and 
each  oval  is  divide*!  by  a  curved  line 
into  two  halves.  The  oval  contains  all 
those  regions  over  which  the  snn  is 
eclipsed  totally  or  partially  at  rising. 
AV  e  see  that  the  line  of  country  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Black  Sea  across  Africa 
which  has  just  reached  tlie  visible,  that 
is,  tlk?  illuminated  half  of  the  earth’s 
disk  is  in  shadow ;  in  other  words  the 
sun  is  partially  eclipsed  at  rising.  The 
ujijier  and  lower  intersections  of  the 
shadow’s  outline  with  the  circular  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  disk,  mark  two  points  at 
which  the  eclipse  ends  at  the  moment  of 
sunrise,  and  these  two  points  lie  on  the 
left-hand  curve  of  the  divided  oval. 
This  half  of  the  oval’s  boundary  con¬ 
tains  all  such  points.  The  other  half 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  eclipse 
begins  at  sunrise.  The  dividing  line 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  middle 
of  the  eclipse  occurs  at  sunrise. 


The  oval  contains  all  those  regions  i 

over  which  the  sun  is  eclipsed  wholly  or 
paitially  at  sunset.  The  right-h.and  half 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  eclipse 
begins  at  sunset,  the  other  contains  all 
points  at  which  the  eclipse  ends  at  sun¬ 
set;  and  the  dividing  line  contains  all 
points  at  which  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
occurs  at  sunset.  Li  this  case  as  in  the 
former,  one  figure  illustrates  the  other; 
we  see,  for  instance,  that  a  part  of  the 
region  within  the  oval  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  disk  and  within  the  shadow  is  par¬ 
tially  eclipsed  at  sunset.  The  points  of 
intersection  of  the  shadow’s  outline  with 
the  edge  of  the  disc  indicate,  of  course, 
points  at  ivhich  the  eclipse  begins  at 
sunset. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  eclipse 
could  hanlly  have  been  better  suited 
than  it  actually  is,  for  the  purposes  of 
observation,  ll.ad  it  occupied  any  other 
jiart  of  the  tropics,  as  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  South  American  Continent,  or  Africa, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  snjiply 
skilled  European  observers  in  sutticieiit 
number,  nor  instruments  of  adequate 
power.  If  it  had  fallen  much  further 
north  or  south,  again  (still  lying  within  j 

the  tropics),  the  difficulties  of  observa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  largely  increased. 

As  it  is,  there  are  many  points  along 
the  line  of  central  eclipse  which  are  con¬ 
veniently  accessible.  It  passes  close  to 
Aden,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the 
track  followed  by  our  steamers  between 
Aden  and  Bombay.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  two  mail-steamers,  one  from 
Aden  for  Bombay,  and  the  other  from 
Bombay  for  Aden,  will  pass  through  the 
Vilack  shadow.  A  third  steamer  from 
Bombay  on  August  18  will  be  starting 
nearly  at  the  time  of  total  eclipse.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  the  shadow’s 
jiath  is  that  which  traverses  the  Indian 
peninsula.  I  shall  follow  Major  Ten¬ 
nant’s  account  of  this  portion  of  the  line 
of  central  eclipse.  He  has  “computed 
for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  the  central  line  and  the  limits 
of  totality.”  He  writes:  “The  central 
line  enters  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
in  latitude  16°  35',  passing  near  Miiktul 
and  Guntoor,  and  a  little  north  of  Ma- 
sulipatam.  The  shadow  is  about  143 
miles  broad.  The  northern  limit  passes 
close  to  the  town  of  Sholapoor  (which 
is  accessible  by  rail  from  Bombay),  about 
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twelve  miles  north  of  the  large  city  of 
Hydrabad  in  the  Dukhiin,  and  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Rajamundri,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Godaveri.  The 
southern  limit  lies  eight  nnles  north  of 
Goa,  or  tw'enty  miles  south  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Belgaum,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Bellary,  twenty-four  south  of  Kurnoul, 
and  seventeen  soutli  of  Ongole.  It  in¬ 
cludes  thus  the  stations  of  Kolapoor, 
Belgaum,  Kumoul.  Sikunderabad,  On¬ 
gole,  Guntoor,  MaBu]i]>atam,  and  Rajah- 
niiindri,  besides  some  smaller  ones;  the 
whole  course  of  the  Kistna,  its  delta, 
and  that  of  the  Godaveri,  and  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Bbema  and  Toonga- 
budra  lie  within  these  limits.  Leaving 
India  proper,  the  shadow  crosses  the 
Bay  01  Bengal,  includes  the  north  An¬ 
daman  Island,  and  then  passes  through 
the  Mergui  Archipelago  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Tena.sserim,  across  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  the  island  of  Borneo  (in¬ 
cluding  on  its  way  part  of  the  promon¬ 
tory  S.W.  from  Saigon),  w’hich  it  reaches 
between  our  colony  of  Labuan  and  the 
Sarawak  country,  and  eventually  through 
Torres  Straits.  Of  this  course,”  adds 
Major  Tennant,  “  the  west  coast  of  India 
will  be  experiencing  the  south-west  mon¬ 
soon.  The  same  state  of  things  e.xists 
at  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
oiher  side  is  not  easily  attainable,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  would  be  any 
inducement  to  go  to  Borneo.  The  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  track  through  India  af¬ 
fords,  I  believe,  every  chance  of  fine 
weather,  and  I  think  observers  would 
do  well  to  select  that  part.” 

The  duration  of  tot-ality  at  points 
along  the  line  of  central  eclipse  across 
the  Indian  peninsula  will  be  from  5m. 
on  the  western  coast,  to  5m.  508.  on  the 
eastern  coast.  In  the  eclipse  of  1860  the 
duration  of  totality  was  far  less  than 
this,  and  our  observers  in  Spain  had  in 
no  instance  more  than  3^  minutes  during 
which  to  observe  the  phenomena  which 
are  presented  during  total  eclipse.  It  is 
also  obvious  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
totality,  the  obscurity  will  be  far  greater 
than  in  the  eclipse  of  1860,  since  the 
extent  by  which  the  moon’s  disk  extends 
beyond  that  of  the  sun  will  be  nearly 
twice  as  great.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  important  information  will  be 
derived  from  the  observation  of  this 
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great  eclipse,  respecting  the  interesting 
phenomena  which  attend  the  total  ob¬ 
scuration  of  the  sun  ;  and,  in  particular, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be 
learned  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
colored  prominences  and  floating  masses 
which  l)ecome  visible  round  the  moon’s 
disk.  It  is  j)Ossible  that  changes  which 
may  be  in  progress  in  the  figure  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  prominences  may  be  detected 
by  a  comparison  of  views  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  observers ;  since  a  considerable 
interval  will  elapse  l)etween  the  passage 
of  the  shadow  over  the  western  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  two  ex¬ 
peditions,  well  provided  with  instru¬ 
ments,  have  proceeded  to  India  from 
England  for  the  jjurpose  of  observing 
the  great  eclipse. 

The  first,  organized  by  Major  Tennant, 
has  been  sent  out  under  the  ausj)ice8  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  ^Society.  “  An 
application  was  made  to  the  India  Office, 
to  bear  the  expense  of  establishment  and 
instrumental  means.”  For  photogra¬ 
phy,  a  silvered  glass  reflector  has  been 
provided.  Three  men  of  the  Royal  En¬ 
gineers  have  been  trained  at  Mr.  Dela- 
rue’s  Observatory  at  Cranford,  in  the 
))rocesse8  of  taking  small  negatives,  en¬ 
larging,  and  etching  them  on  glass.  The 
reflector,  of  inches  diameter,  isa  New¬ 
tonian,  and  is  mounted  equatoiially  and 
driven  by  clock-work.  3Ir.  Browning 
has  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the 
construction  of  this  instrument,  and  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  Delarue’s  a<lvice 
and  experience ;  in  other  words,  all  that 
science  and  skill  could  devise  to  render 
the  instrument  perfect  has  been  ap)»lied 
to  its  construction.  A  tele8cof>e  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Astronomical  Society  has  been 
provided  for  s|»ectrosoopic  researches, 
and  one  of  the  Greenwich  telescopes  has 
been  adapted  to  the  polarization  apj>ara- 
tus. 

The  second  expedition  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Society  under  Li»'ute- 
nant  John  Ilersehel,  a  son  of  Sir  John 
Ilerschel.  Lieutenant  Herschel  has  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  “  to  confine  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  observations  of  the  spectra  of 
the  corona  and  red  prominences.”  He 
is  provided  with  an  equatorial  telescope, 
five  inches  in  a|>erture,  for  spectrum  ob¬ 
servations.  Another  telescope,  three 
inches  in  aperture,  has  been  provided 
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for  observations  for  polarized  light. 
Lastly,  “  four  hand  spectrum-telescopes, 
of  the  form  constructed  by  Mr.  Huggins 
for  the  observation  of  meteors,  have 
been  sent  for  use  by  observers  stationed 
at  different  places  along  the  central  line 
of  the  eclipse.” 

The  French  Government  has  sent  out 
M.  Jansen,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  expedition.  A  Prussian  observ¬ 
ing  party  has  also  been  sent  out  to  Aden. 
The  Pope  sends  out  the  Jesuit  priest 
and  astronomer  Father  Secchi.  A  plan 
was  fonned  for  an  expedition  of  Dutch 
observers,  who  were  to  view  the  eclipse 
from  some  part  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
possessions ;  but  we  understand  that 
this  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out, 
having  been  formed  too  late  to  enable 
all  the  re(|uisite  preparations  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Pogson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Madras  Observatory,  will  head  a  third 
English  expedition.  He  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr.  Huggins  with  spectroscopes 
and  instruments  for  observing  the  polar- 
iziition  of  light  from  the  coiona  and 
colored  prominences. 

It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  science  of 
astronomy  if  unfavorable  weather,  or 
other  unforeseen  circumstances,  should 
interfere  with  the  success  of  these  well- 
appointed  ex})editions.  If  all  should  go 
well.  M  e  may  look  for  results  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance.  Information 
respecting  the  quality,  movements,  and 
variations  of  figure  of  colored  promi¬ 
nences  around  the  solar  disk  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  students 
of  solar  physics.  The  examination  of 
the  corona  also  promises  results  of  in¬ 
terest.  And  it  is  just  possible  that  in 
an  eclipse  of  this  magnitude  something 
may  be  learnt  of  the  nature  and  habi¬ 
tudes  of  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  sun’s  body. 


✓  HON.  ANSON  BURLINGAME. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  probably 
no  man  so  prominently  before  the  public, 
or  who  claims  so  large  a  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  political  M’orld,  as  the  lion. 
Anson  Burlingame,  a  portrsiit  of  whom 
forms  the  emh^llishment  for  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic. 

At  the  head  of  a  mission  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of 


diplomacy,  this  child  of  the  Republic 
comes  back  to  us  after  a  few  years’ 
absence,  the  herald  of  a  new  epoch,  the 
inangurator  of  a  revolution  the  most 
moinentuous  M’hich  the  East  has  seen 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  which  must 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  |>olitics 
and  prosperity  of  every  civilized  na¬ 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  the  Muse  of  History 
is  called  upon  to  record  the  fraternizing 
of  two  civilizations  which  have  hitherto 
revolved  in  such  different  orbits  that 
they  might  have  belonged  to  separate 
planets. 

The  East,  which  the  Caucasian  race 
has  sought  since  the  days  of  Alexander, 
the  land  of  Romance  and  of  Magic,  of 
all  that  is  marvellous  in  story  or  renoM'iied 
in  art,  the  Empire  whose  head  is  croM’n- 
ed  with  the  hoar  of  thirty  centuries,  now 
throws  aside  its  armor  of  exclusiveness, 
and  steps  to  the  side  of  the  VVestjn  the 
march  of  progress. 

The  mind  falters  in  attempting  to 
forecast  the  effect  which  this  embassy, 
if  successful,  must  have  ujion  the  future 
of  the  World,  nor  will  our  limits  allow 
us  to  enter  the  arena  of  speculation ;  but 
few  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  im|)or- 
tant  event  which  has  yet  been  inscribed 
upon  the  annals  of  this  century.  Coming, 
.as  it  does,  just  when  man  w’ith  the  aid  of 
electricity  is  defying  both  time  and 
space,  narrowing  seas  and  ignoring  con¬ 
tinents  ;  when  our  Pacific  Railway  is 
making  us,  as  it  were,  next  door  neigh¬ 
bors  to  China,  and  Commerce  bridging 
the  interjacent  gulf,  it  must  take  the 
front  rank  in  those  coincidences  of  his¬ 
tory  which  assume  the  majesty  of 
Providential  dispensations.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  and  tremendous 
element  into  the  activities  of  the  M’orld — 
an  element  which  is  destined  to  change 
the  aspect  of  general  civilization,  and  is 
to  tell  with  peculiar  potency  upon  the 
interests  of  our  owm  Republic. 

No  such  compliment  was  ever  paid  to 
a  country  as  this  to  the  United  States, 
no  such  honors  were  ever  conferred  upon 
a  citizen  as  those  conferred  u|>on  Anson 
Burlingame.  He  comes  the  Representa¬ 
tive  of  one  third  of  the  human  race,  and 
in  his  train  are  the  highest  dignitaries 
and  most  profound  statesmen  of  the  old¬ 
est  Empire  in  the  world. 
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A  sketch  of  his  past  life,  we  trust, 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Anson  Burlingame  w.%s  born  in  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1822. 
His  ^'outh  was  spent  on  the  Western 
frontiers,  at  one  time  acting  with  survey¬ 
ing  parties,  at  another  participating  in 
making  Indian  treaties,  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization.  The  foundation 
of  his  education  was  laid  in  the  Branch 
University  of  Michigan,  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Hansard  College,  in 
MasAachusetls,  where,  in  1846,  he  gradua¬ 
ted,  taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He 
immediately  opened  a  law-oftice  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  firm  being  Briggs  &  Burlin¬ 
game. 

During  the  campaign  of  1848,  Mr. 
Burlingame  first  entered  the  arena  of 
politics,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Free 
Soil  movement,  and  afterward  identi¬ 
fying  himself  with  the  Republican  party. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1 853  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  revising  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  This  same  year  he  w’as 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  served 
six  years. 

Mr.  Burlingame’s  most  celebrated 
speech  while  in  Congress  was  his  scath¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  the  infamous  assault 
upon  Sen.ator  Charles  Sumner.  For  this 
Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina 
sent  him  a  challenge,  which  he  .accepted, 
naming  rifles  as  the  weapons.  Mr. 
Brooks,  how’ever,  failed  to  respond. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Burlingame  Minister  to  Austria  and 
subsequently  to  China.  His  diplomacy 
at  the  latter  court  is  well  known.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  “  Coojierative 
policy  ”  which  guarantees  the  autonomy 
of  Cliina,  and  led  the  opposition  to  the 
“  Concession  doctrine  ”  which,  if  persist¬ 
ed  in,  would  have  resulte*!  in  tlie  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Empire.  That  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  appreciated  his  services 
is  evident  from  this  unexampled  honor 
bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Burlingame 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
United  States  when  the  mission  was  un¬ 
expectedly  tendered  him  by  Prince 
Kung,  and  accepted  by  him  after  con¬ 
sultation  w’ith  his  colleagues. 

“  Prince  Kunjr  came  in  solemn  state  to  the 
United  States  Legation,  and  presented  the 


Imperial  decree,  which  bears  date  November 
2G,  1867,  and  is  written  on  heavy  yellow 
parchmenj^  wrapped  in  yellow  brocade  satin, 
the  Imperial  color,  and  enca.«ed  in  a  yellow 
box.  He  has  given  him  the  title  of  Embassa¬ 
dor,  and  clothed  him  with  the  most  ample 
powers.” 

The  mission  arrived  in  the  United 
StJites  about  the  1st  of  June.  Its  objects 
may  best  be  explained  by  himself  in  his 
sijeech  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  occ.asion  of  his  official  reception. 
In  reply  to  a  very  flattering  welcome  by 
Sjieaker  Colfitx,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Spraker : — On  behalf  of  my  associates 
and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  this  warm  and 
unusual  reception.  It  transcends  all  personal 
compliment.  It  is  the  greeting  of  one  great 
people  by  another.  It  is  the  Occident  and 
tlie  Orient  for  the  first  time  in  that  electric 
contact  whose  touch  makes  the  whole  world 
akin.  It  is  the  meeting  of  two  civilizations 
which  have  hitherto  revolved  in  separate 
spheres.  It  is  a  mighty  revolution.  Let  us 
hope,  sir,  that  it  will  pfo  on  w’ithout  those 
convulsion-s  which  are  too  apt  to  mark  great 
changes  in  human  affairs.  I.«t  us  ho{>e  that 
it  will  be  achieved  witliout  the  shedding  of  one 
drop  of  human  blood.  Wo  are  for  peace. 
We  come  not  with  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
nor  with  martial  tread,  though  representing 
the  latent  power  of  eighty  millions  of  fighting 
men.  We  at  e  the  heralds  of  good-will.  We 
seek  for  China  that  equality  without  which 
nations  and  men  are  degraded.  We  seek  not 
only  the  good  of  China,  but  vre  seek  your 
good  and  the  good  of  all  mankind.  We  do 
this  in  no  sentimental  sense;  we  wotild  be 
practical  as  the  toiling  millions  whom  we 
represent.  We  invite  you  to  a  broader  trade ; 
we  invite  you  to  a  more  intimate  examination 
of  the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization  ;  we 
invite  you  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
manners  of  that  people,  their  temiierance, 
their  patience,  their  habits  of  scholarship,  their 
competitive  examination,  their  high  culture  of 
tea  and  silk ;  and  we  shall  ask  for  them  from 
you  modem  science,  which  has  taken  its 
great  development  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  the  holy  doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith. 
It  is  for  the  West  to  say  what  our  reception 
shall  be :  it  is  for  the  West  to  say  whether  or 
not  it  was  sincere  when  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  invite  China  to  a  more  intimate 
relation  with  it:  it  is  for  the  West  to  say 
whether  it  is  for  a  fair  and  open  policy,  or  for 
one  founded  on  prejudice  and  on  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  superiority  which  is  justified  neither 
by  physical  ability  nor  mortil  education.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  responded 
through  their  Executive,  and  this  House 
through  their  Speaker,  with  a  unanimity  and 
nobility  of  sentiment  which  makes  me  proud 
of  the  civilization  in  which  I  was  raised,  and 
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glad  to  see  it  passed  in  review  by  the  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  China.  I  tru.st,  sir,  that  the 
American  people  will  abide  by  that  sentiment, 
and  I  do  hop<!  it  is  but  an  earnest  of  that 
spirit  which  will  meet  us  on  the  shores  of  the 
distant  seas,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
rivers,  which  you.  sir,  have  named.  Thank¬ 
ing  the  Hou«e  for  this  reception,  and  you,  sir, 
for  the  felicitous  and  able  manner  in  which 
you  have  expressed  its  welcome,  we  await 
such  further  action  as  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion  may  require. 

On  June  23d  he  received  a  grand 
banquet  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


The  treaty  which  he  has  been  nego¬ 
tiating  was  rntitied  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Senate  on  July  24,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame  gave  a  grand  reception  and 
baiKpiet  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  he 
will  be  the  recipient  of  civic  and  mili¬ 
tary  honors  in  Boston,  and  sails  for 
England  on  the  19th. 

llis  mission  includes  all  the  great 
treaty  powers  of  Eurojie,  which  he  will 
visit  Wlbre  his  return  to  China. 
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OLD  SONOa 

The  Songs  of  old,  they  come  to  us,  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  our  heart ; 

The  words  are  rude,  the  measure  strange,  devoid 
of  ornament  or  art, 

And  yet  they  touch  a  deeper  depth — bring  warm¬ 
er  tears  to  fill  the  eyes — 

And  hold  a  sweeter,  stronger  charm  than  finer 
songs  in  fiuer  guise. 

Tlieir  words  were  gathered  on  brown  moors,  amid 
the  heather  belled  and  red ; 

Or  where  green  ferns  and  mosses  draped  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrent’s  rocky  bed  • 

Or  where  in  woodlands  gray  the  groups  of  yellow 
primrose  loved  to  blow ; 

Or  in  the  field  where  white  moonshine  lay  glisten¬ 
ing  on  fresh  fallen  snow. 

Their  tunes  were  borrowed  from  the  birds  that  sang 
at  eve  upon  the  trees ; 

Or  where  the  surges  charged  the  cliff,  swift  rising 
from  the  foam-fiecked  seas ; 

Or  where  the  winds  made  bitter  wail  above  old 
graves  in  churchyards  lone; 

Or  where  in  foxgloves  summer  bees  were  sounding 
their  deep  monotone. 

And  these  combined,  the  songs  were  made  by  men 
who  knew  the  midnight  foe  ; 

W'ho  caught  the  arrow  on  the  shield,  and  swung 
the  sharp  sword's  fatal  ihow; 

Who  held  the  helm  of  rolling  ships,  and  steered 
their  course  by  ice  cliffs  bare; 

Who  hunted  wolves  upon  the  hills,  or  fronted  lions 
in  their  lair. 

And  some  were  writ  by  women  whose  white  hands 
were  wet  with  salt  tears’  rain, 

Keeping  a  drear  sad  watch  at  home  for  those  that 
never  came  again; 

Who  broke  their  hearts  in  dungeons  deep  of 
gloomy  castles  closely  pent, 

Or  withered  slow  in  foreign  lauds,  doomed  to  a  life¬ 
long  banishment 


And  these  old  Songs  boar  in  them  now  the  spirit 
of  the  writers’  days ; 

Each  word  a  well  of  their  old  life  which  rises  as  the 
tune  we  raise; 

And  lol  there  flows  from  them  to  us  the  feeling, 
be  it  stem  or  sweet. 

And  with  its  added  volume  makes  our  smaller, 
shallower  lives  complete. 


THE  BRIDE’S  DRE.4.M. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming. 

Ah  I  who  that  dream  can  tell  ? 

It  may  be  of  some  loved  one 
Ere  falsehood  broke  the  spell ; 

It  may  be  of  the  bridegroom  , 

Who  watches  by  her  side. 

And  deems  she  mtiat  be  happy 
Because  she  is  his  bride. 

Oh  I  if  that  be  her  dreaming 
May  time  ne’er  break  the  spell, 
But  the  tears  flow  in  her  slumber, 
And  who  that  dream  can  tell  ? 

The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming  I 
Of  the  future,  or  the  past  T 
But  she’ll  wake,  and  smiles  around  her 
Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  cast ; 

Her  pride  will  keep  her  silent. 

She  may  speak  of  other  themes. 

But  her  lips  will  never  whisper 
What  site  wept  for  in  her  dreams. 

Oh  I  if  those  dreams  were  happy 
May  time  ne’er 'oreak  the  spell, 
But  the  tears  fell  in  her  slumber. 
And  who  that  dream  can  tell? 


THE  “HULKS"  IK  THE  MEDWAY. 

In  that  wild  river  “  Medway  ”  called. 
May  many  a  quaint  old  hulk  be  seen 
Armored  half-up  in  sea-weed  green, 
With  limpets  thickly  on’l  installed. 
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Rude  flgure-heads.  with  many  a  acar 
Indented,  look  a  hundred  waya, 

And  seem  in  (trief  for  lon^-gone  daya, 
When  proudly  rode  the  man-o’>war. 

From  portliolea  whence  the  cannon'a  eye 
Once  flashed  defiance  on  our  foes, 

Some  frafrrant  flower  soft  inoenae  throws, 
And  gentle  looka  peer  lovingly. 

The  sentry  by  the  gangway  stands, 

But  what  be  guards  oue  cannot  tell, 

For  all  almut  is  peaceable 
Aa  ayvan  lakes  of  fairy  lanila. 

Upon  the  deck  where  warrior  feet 
Once  hurried  vengeful  to  and  fro, 

I've  seen  a  butterfly  swoop  low. 

And  nestle  on  a  wall-flower  sweet 

Ah.  thoughts  that  well  might  wake  a  sigh. 
Steal  o’er  my  soul  the  while  I  gaze 
On  these  old  wrecks  of  other  days. 

That  in  the  lonely  Medway  lie. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Put  out  thy  talents  to  their  use— 
Lay  notliing  b}'  to  rust; 

Give  vulgar  ignorance  thy  scorn, 

And  innocence  thy  trust 
Rise  to  thy  proper  place  in  life— 
Trample  upon  all  sin. 

But  still  the  gentle  hand  hold  out 
To  help  the  wanderer  in. 

So  live  in  faith  and  noble  deed. 

Till  earth  returns  to  earth — 

So  live  that  men  shall  mark  the  time 
Gave  suck  a  mortal  birth. 


A  SEA-SHELL. 

Cool  lips  of  shells,  sing.  Sea-shell,  warm  and  sweet. 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 

Of  Soft  waves  singing  in  each  other’s  ear. 

Small  wavelet  kissing  one  another's  feet 

Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  broken  words. 

Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea  flowers 
In  silent  sleeping,  tideless  deeps  of  sea ; 

For  there  the  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds. 
That  sing  full  throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore, 

And  seas  that  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above ; 

Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  gjown  weak  and  gray, 

Kor  longing  for  the  things  that  oomo  no  more. 

Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  mo  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone. 

Of  fresh  pool  currents  running  under  sea. 

And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray : — 

Ah !  heareet  thou  the  words  that  are  thine  own, 
Know’st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  me. 
The  things  they  seem  to  say  f 


Ah  I  Sea-shell,  it  is  this — “The  soft  blue  deep. 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and 
is  kind. 

Sighed  for  thy  soirow,  now  it  laughs  with 
thee ; 

Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep, 

^  Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind. 

But  trust  it  with  the  sea  I  ’’ 

A.  C.  Bradley. 


MOUTH  TO  EAR. 

Nat,  speak  no  ill,  a  kindly  word 
Can  uever  leave  a  sting  behind ; 

And,  oh,  to  breathe  each  tale  we’ve  heard. 
Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind ; 

For  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 
By  choosing  thus  a  kinder  plan ; 

For  if  but  little  good  we  know. 

Let’s  speak  of  all  the  good  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide. 
Would  fiiin  another's  fault  efface. 

How  can  it  nlease  our  human  pride 
To  prove  humanity  but  base  I 

No,  let  it  reach  a  higher  mode, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 

Be  earnest  ki  the  search  of  good. 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill,  but  intent  be 
To  other's  failings  as  your  own  I 

If  you’re  the  first  a  fault  to  see. 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 

For  life  is  but  a  passing  day. 

No  lips  can  tell  how  brief  the  stay  ; 

Be  earnest  in  the  search  of  good. 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  wo  may. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK. 

Laugh  of  the  mountain. 

Joyous  and  free. 

Beautiful  fountain. 

Life  is  in  thee  I 
Spirit  of  memory. 

Freshener  of  spring. 

Freedom  adoruing. 

Bright  on  the  wing ; 

Thy  crystal  escaping 
Iteneath  banks  of  bloom, 

Thy  tiny  waves  leaping 
’Mid  gales  of  perfume, 

Reflect  every  feature, 

The  gentle,  the  fair — 

The  mirror  of  nature 
And  soother  of  care  I 
The  sweet  lark  salutes  thee 
With  notes  from  on  high. 

The  lyre  of  the  free. 

The  untaught  harmony  I 
The  jasmine  and  rose 
Their  fragrance  bestow. 

Where  the  freshness  o’erflows 
Of  thy  waves  as  they  go; 

While  the  weary  of  strife. 

As  they  dowucast  pass  by, 

Seem  to  gather  new  life 
From  thy  minstrelsy  1 
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Laufrh  of  the  mountain, 
Joyous  and  free, 
Beautiful  fountain, 
Sweet  music  to  me  I 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

A  DRAWIXO-KOOM  BALLAD. 

Ix  tlie  dawn  of  a  golden  morrow 
May  Marguerite  went  away; 

Nought  of  sin  or  sorrow 

Had  touched  that  perfumed  day. 

Eacli  morning  sweeter  and  whiter, 

In  the  city  dark  she  grew ; 

Here  as  in  places  brighter. 

The  clouds  rain  down  such  dew. 

The  splendor  and  power  of  Nature 
Hank’d  little  in  her  sight; 

She  was  a  city  creature, 

Smiling  by  candlelight. 

The  nooks  where  Love  might  meet  her. 
Fashion  from  sunshine  8i)rouds ; 

Yet  her  hue  than  roses  was  sweeter. 

Her  motion  was  like  a  cloud’s. 

Wherever  the  gas  glared  brightly. 

May  Marguerite  tript  and  Hew, 

O’er  the  flower’d  carpet  as  lightly 
As  if  it  blossom’d  and  blew. 

Under  her  gentle  seeing. 

In  her  delicate  tittle  hand, 

They  placed  the  Ikxik  of  Being, 

To  read  and  understand. 

Tlie  Book  was  mighty  and  olden. 

Yea,  worn  and  eaten  with  age; 

Though  the  letters  looked  great  and  golden. 
She  could  not  read  a  page. 

The  letters  Huttered  before  her, 

And  alt  looked  sweetly  wild ; 

Death  saw  her,  and  bent  o’er  her, 

As  she  pouted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

And  weary  a  little  with  tracing 
The  Book,  she  look’d  aside. 

And  lightly  smiling,  and  placing 
A  flower  in  its  loaves,  she  died. 

She  died — but  her  sweetness  fled  not. 

As  fly  the  things  of  power, — 

For  the  B(x>k  wherein  she  read  not 
Is  the  sweeter  for  tlie  flower. 

Robert  Bucuaxax. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Democracy  «n  the  United  States.  New  York; 
D.  Appletox  a  Co.  This  work  is  a  kind  of  hand, 
book  for  leading  the  ma.sses  through  the  tortuosities 
of  political  science.  The  great  principles  of  re* 
publican  govemmeut,  the  foundation-stones  upon 
which  have  been  raised  the  structure  of  human 
rights,  are  discussed  briefly,  but  lucidly,  and  their 


application  to  the  policy  of  our  government,  from 
its  formation  op  to  the  present  day,  is  pointed  out 
with  unflinching  sagacity. 

The  author  is  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  Constitution  and  constitutional  questions,  and 
has  a  profound  practical  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  our  administration.  On  the  many 
questions  which  have  agitated,  and  still  agitate, 
the  country,  his  opinions,  whether  others  may 
deem  them  correct  or  not,  are  expressed  with  the 
boldness  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  he 
evinces  a  calm  and  dispassionate  reflection  in  dis¬ 
cussing  these  vexed  questions  which  raises  him 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  partisan. 

We  must  confess  to  some  disappointment  on  tho 
perusal  of  the  book ;  not  that  the  author  d''es  not 
successfully  accomplish  his  object,  but  because  we 
had  expected  something  different.  We  had  rather 
permitted  ourselves  to  hope  that  it  would  be  a 
philosophical  continuation  of  De  Tocqueville’s 
memorable  treatise. 

However,  the  work  as  it  is,  is  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  subserve 
— the  enlightenment  of  the  unthinking  masses  on 
political  issues  past  and  present.  Very  few  can 
rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  institutions  and  their  operation  during 
the  past  eighty  years. 

The  author  takes  ground  of  deadly  and  uncom¬ 
promising  antagonism  to  the  Republican  party, 
whose  principles  he  traces  back,  through  the  Whig, 
F^eralist,  and  Tory  parties,  to  the  Royalists  of 
the  Revolution.  Centralization  of  power  and  class 
legislation  are  the  indictments  which  he  brings 
against  them,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clings  to  this  as  the  explanation  of  all  their  acts, 
reminds  us  of  that  ubiquitous  slavery  which 
haunted  Greeley  through  every  page  of  his 
“  American  Conflict”  Collateral  causes  and  issues 
Were  completely  overshadowed  by  that  black 
phantom. 

The  accusation  of  designing  to  secede  at  the  time 
of  the  Embargo  Law  and  during  the  War  of  1812, 
is  brought  clearly  and  unflinchingly  against  New 
England,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  he  has  eliminated  some  very  decisive  facts 
from  the  obscurity  which  has  always  hung  round 
the  Hartford  Convention. 

On  the  late  Civil  War  he  propounds  opinions 
which  are  calculated  to  startle  the  orthodox  voters 
of  the  country.  He  sayA  “  The  Republican  party 
so  managed  as  to  invite  the  war,  and  caused  it  to 
be  conducted  and  continued  for  political  effect,  and 
especially  to  reelect  a  Republican  Administration. 
It  might  have  been  successfully  closed  in  half  the 
time  consumed,  and  with  leas  than  half  the  loss  of 
men,  and  w’th  less  than  half  tho  expense,  but  for 
the  managemen*'  to  retain  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Repub’ican  party.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  party  are  responsible  for  this  un¬ 
necessary  prolongation  of  the  war.  They  knew  it 
and  understood  it” 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  just.  All  parties 
in  the  country  are  responsible  for  the  war,  and  H  is 
useless  for  any  one  of  them  to  attempt  to  shirk  that 
responsibility. 

'The  defect  of  the  work  before  ns,  setting  aside 
the  evident  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared,  is 
the  number  of  useless  biographies  which  encumber 
the  plan.  Some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Johnson, 
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Lincoln.  Jefferson,  Ac.,  are  perhaps  necessary,  and 
certainly  valuable ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  best  have  b^n  left  out.  They  give  to  the 
work  a  chaotic  appearance,  as  if  the  author  had 
become  entangled  in  a  labyrinth,  without  any  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  the  way  before  him.  while  their  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  seems  to  be  to  give  a  eulogistic  epitaph 
to  de{)arted  friends  and  DenxKrats. 

Still,  despite  this,  “Democracy  in  the  United 
Slates''  must  take  a  high  rank  as  a  campaign 
book.  It  gives  valuable  political  inforinaiion  to 
tlie  people,  and  this  enlightenment  of  the  ma.sscs 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  our  institu¬ 
tions. 

Good  Stories.  Boston:  TiCKSOR  k  Fielps. 
Some  months  ago  a  company  in  Kngland  an¬ 
nounced  tlieir  intention  of  publishing  a  series  of 
stories  selected  from  every  language.  That  this 
would  be  one  of  tlie  most  beneficial  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  by  a  publishing  house  no  one  can 
question.  Man}-  of  the  best  stories  extant  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  world, 
either  from  not  beitig  translated,  or  if  translated, 
from  being  published  in  such  a  desultory  manner 
as  to  escajie  the  notice  of  the  publia  Whether 
the  Kngli^i  house  carried  out  their  design  we  have 
not  heard;  but  the  enterprising  firm  of  Ticknor  A 
Fields  are  now  presenting  to  the  American  public 
a  series  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  book  before  ns  is  part  IV.,  and  contains 
“  From  Hand  to  Mouth.”  “Count  Ernest’s  Home," 
“Little  Peg  O'Shaughnessy,"  and  “A  Shabby- 
genteel  Story  " — all  excellent,  and  the  second  and 
last  eminently  so. 

“Count  Ernest’s  Home"  is  a  story  which,  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  is  written  with  a  purity  and 
flexibility  of  style  altogether  exceptional.  The 
voluble,  devoted,  and  sensitive  Mile.  Flor  takes 
hold  at  once  upon  the  affections  of  the  reader. 
“A  Shabby-geileel  Story  "  is  in  Thackeray’s  best 
style,  and  we  think  that  not  even  in  his  more  pre¬ 
tentious  works  does  he  show  more  markedly  his 
pMuliar  ability  for  representing  the  actions  of  man¬ 
kind  in  ordinary'  circumstances,  or  analyzing  the 
motives  of  those  actions. 

We  are  altogether  in  favor  of  this  class  of  litera¬ 
ture,  particularly  for  the  young. 

We  think  of  a  story  as  Poe  thought  of  a  poem,  that 
it  should  be  read  at  one  sitting.  The  imagination 
becomes  exhausted  and  the  attention  relaxed  when 
too  long  a  demand  is  made  upon  them,  and  a  child 
is  apt  to  look  upon  a  large  book  very  much  as  Mr. 
Wegg  contemplated  the  evening  readings  from 
“  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rooshan  Empire.” 

The  books  are  cheap,  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  are  g;otten  up  in  the  neat  and  elegant  style 
which  characterize  even  the  cheaper  productions 
of  that  liberal  and  well-known  house. 

Was  it  a  Ghost  t  Boston :  LoKiKa,  Publisher. 
What  conceivable  object  the  author  had  in  pla¬ 
cing  this  maudlin  polemic  before  the  public  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  purpose  which  he 
himself  avows  of  awakening  the  energies  of  the 
police  to  renewed  attempts  to  discover  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  Bussy  Wood  murder,  though  good  in 
itself,  scarcely  explains  the  olla  podrida  of  marvel, 
controversy,  and  queries  before  us.  as  he  hints 
mysteriously,  he  has  an  “  idea "  of  the  plan  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  murderer  and  even  of  the  murderer 


himself,  why  not  communicate  it  to  detectives  and 
satisfy  his  own  outraged  humanity  and  vindicate  the 
majesty'  of  the  law  ? 

Was  it  a  Ghost?  The  author  seems  as  little 
able  to  answer  the  question  as  the  public. 

He  saw  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  what  appeared  lo  be  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  man,  twenty  feet  distant  This  man  looked 
earnestly  toward  the  spot  where  the  girl  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  when  the  author  threatened  to  shoot 
him,  wheeled  and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling!  which, 
by  the  way,  was  very  natural).  Because  the  dogs 
did  not  tear  him,  and  because  the  author  returned 
from  the  house  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  “  walking  directly  from  the  s{K)t  to  the  wall  " 
failed  to  discover  the  mysterious  stranger,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  ghostly  visi¬ 
tant. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  disposetl  to  ridicule 
and  ignore  any  well-attested  fact  because  without 
the  pale  of  our  experience,  and  there  are  many 
ghost  stories  which  it  were  more  ration  al  to  be¬ 
lieve  than  to  deny,  but  this  is  neither  a  ghost  nor 
a  marvel.  We  fancy  that  had  the  narrator  dis¬ 
played  the  same  courage  on  the  moment  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  us  he  did  afterward,  the  mys¬ 
tery  would  have  been  solved.  His  attempt  to  in¬ 
timidate  public  criticism  by  a  constant  fanfaronade, 
i«  simply  gratuitous  insolence. 


A  Winter  Ijnndsrape. — Chromo-lithography  has 
been  misconceived  by  many  to  be  simply  a  cheap 
process  for  the  reproduction  of  cheap  pictures, 
adapted  for  illustrations,  prints,  Ac.,  but  for  noth¬ 
ing  better. 

But  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prang,  of  Boston,  it 
assumes  the  dignity  of  a  Fine  Art.  Borne  of  his 
chromos,  such  as  the  “  Magdalena,"  “  Easter 
Morning,"  and  “  Barefooted  Boy,”  are  chaste  in 
coloring,  and  excellent  in  execution,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  originals. 

Mr.  Prang  takes  a  profound  personal  interest 
in  his  art,  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  a  possible 
improvement,  and  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  artists 
able,  discriminating,  and  ezi>erienced.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  a  failure  would  be 
more  surprising  than  the  remarkable  success 
which  he  has  achieved. 

We  have  just  sat  down  from  an  admiring  in¬ 
spection  of  his  last  production,  “  A  Winter  Land¬ 
scape,”  original  by  Morviller.  This  we  also  con¬ 
sider  one  of  his  best.  No  brilliancy  of  color, 
nor  bold  contrast,  but  a  dull,  wan,  winterish  look, 
suggestive  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  “  Fierce 
North.”  The  picture  is  not  a  striking  one,  but  is 
“  sketched  from  nature,  and  the  picture’s  true.’’ 
The  chromo  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  oils,  save  by  a  connoisseur. 

Chromo-Lithography,  when  thus  conscientious¬ 
ly  applied,  must  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  It  brings  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  genius  within  the  reach  of  the  masses ; 
and  contact  with  the  beautiful  must  ever  elevate 
the  sentiments. 

As  an  art  it  must  take  rank  with  printing — 
the  latter  popularized  literature,  the  former  must 
eventually  domesticate  painting  among  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  Btimuinte  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  while 
giving  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


SCIENCE. 

WeigM  of  the  Earth. — Copernicus  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  demonstrated  that  the  apparent  ter¬ 
restrial  planet  was  really  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  material  mass  moving  in  a  defin¬ 
able  path  through  space.  Then  Newton  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  independent  mass  moved 
through  space  because  it  was  substantial  and 
heavy,  and  because  it  was  unsupported  by  props 
and  cliaius ;  that,  in  fact,  as  a  massive  body,  it 
is  falling  for  ever  through  the  void ;  but  that  as 
it  falls,  it  sweeps  around  the  sun  in  a  never-end¬ 
ing  circuit,  attracted  toward  it  by  magnetic-like 
energy,  but  kept  off  from  it  by  the  force  of  its 
centrifugal  movement.  Next,  Suel  and  Pincard 
measured  the  dimensions  of  the  heavy  and  falling 
meuss,  and  found  that  it  was  a  spherical  body, 
with  a  girdle,  25,000  miles.  Subsequently  to 
this.  Bailey  contrived  a  pair  of  scales  that  en¬ 
abled  him  approximately  to  weigh  the  vast 
sphere;  and  he  ascertained  that  it  had  within 
itself  somewhere  about  1,250, l!)5,070,00i»,o00,- 
000,((0i',00o  tons  of  matter.  To  these  discoveries 
Foucalt  has  recently  added  demonstration  to  the 
actual  senses,  of  the  fact  that  the  massive  sphere 
is  whirling  on  itself  as  it  falls  through  space  and 
round  the  sun,  so  that  point  after  point  of  its  vast 
surface  is  brought  in  succession  into  the  genial 
influence  of  its  sunshine ;  and  inverting  atmos¬ 
phere  of  commingled  vapor  and  air  is  made  to 
present  clouds,  winds  and  rain,  and  the  inverted 
surface  to  bear  vegetable  forms  and  animated 
creatures  in  great  diversity.  The  world  is  then 
a  large  solid  sphere,  invested  with  a  loosene<l 
shell  .of  transparent,  elastic,  easily  moving  vapor, 
and  whirling  through  space  within  the  domains 
of  sunshine;  so  tliat,  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  tran.s^Kirent  mobile  vapor,  and  the  stim¬ 
ulant  sunshine,  organized  creatures  may  grow  and 
live  on  its  surface,  and  those  vital  changes  may 
be  difl'usod,  amongst  which  conscious  and 
mental  life  stand  as  the  highest  result. 

The  Probable  Date  of  the  Glacial  Periotl. — 
Under  this  title  Mr.  James  Croll  has  contributed 
to  the  Phibatophical  Magazine  (May)  a  paper  of 
much  interest  to  the  speculative  geologist.  Mr. 
Croll  has  not  concluded  his  remarks  in  this 
memoir,  hut  promises  to  do  so  in  another. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  a  most  important  paper  on  one  of  the 
grandest  problems  that  can  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  man  of  science.  VVe  may  men¬ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Croll  looks  upon  denudation  as  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  question — How  old  is 
the  earth  ?  He  thinks  that  accurate  ideas  of  de¬ 
nudation  can  only  be  formed  when  enough  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  quantity  of  sediment  carried 
away  by  our  rivers  is  accumulated. 

Go*  for  Steam  Boilers. — Gas  is  being  used  to 
some  extent  in  London,  for  generating  steam  in 
sma’l  boilers.  In  the  Thames  granaries  it  is  thus 
used,  the  steam  being  raised  from  cold  water'  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  maintained  by  a  single 
burner.  The  cost  is  trifling,  and  labor  and  spaee 
are  economised.  A  boiler  on  tliis  principle  was 


recently  exhibited  at  the  soiree  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  burners  being  on  Bunsen's 
principle. 

Two  north  polar  expeditions  are  about  to  sail : 
one  sent  out  by  Prussia,  the  other  by  Sweden. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  government  furnishes 
a  screw-steamer,  provisioned  for  a  year,  and 
properly  manned,  but  the  general  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  few  merchants  of  Gottenburg.  Tho 
party  will  sail  about  the  middle  of  July,  pass 
along  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  then 
steer  for  the  Pole.  W'e  trust  their  enterprise 
will  be  successful  In  any  case,  science  may  be 
expected  to  gain  something,  for  among  the  ex¬ 
plorers  there  will  be  naturalists,  geologists,  and 
observers  of  physical  phenomena.  One  of 
tho  matters  they  are  to  investig^ate  is,  whether 
the  laud  in  those  high  northern  latitudes  is 
really  slowly  rising,  as  is  asserted  by  some  geol¬ 
ogists.  To  this  end,  they  will  take  accurate 
measurements  of  the  height  of  some  well-known 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  liore  holes 
at  the  water-line  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  Then, 
if,  twenty  years  hence,  the  heights  are  higher, 
and  the  holes  are  above  the  water-line,  there 
will  bo  good  evidence  that  the  land  is  rising. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  Franklin  insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia,  a  self-tightening  steel  attach¬ 
ment  for  railway  joints,  which  is  so  constructed 
that,  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  it  always  holds 
the  ends  of  the  rails  firmly  in  their  place.  It  is 
said  that  the  spring  cannot  be  removed  withont 
proper  tools,  which  diminishes  the  chance  of  wil¬ 
ful  mischief,  and  a  further  advantage  is,  that  it 
“tightens  up”  whenever  a  train  passes  over  it. 
The  importance  of  this  invention  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  has  stood  by  the  side  of  a  rail¬ 
way  and  watched  one  of  the  Joints  during  the 
passing  of  a  train  at  full  speed.  The  force  with 
which  the  wheel  strikes  even  a  small  projection 
is  amazing ;  and  in  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  many  accidents  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  shock  should  loosen  the  joints,  break  a 
wheel-tire,  or  drive  a  train  ofi'the  rails. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  known  to  entomolo¬ 
gists  that  fossil  insects  are  found  in  some  of  the' 
coal-beds  in  this  country  and  in  Westphalia.  They 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  tho  coal  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  of  a  size  whicli  would  render  them 
suitable  companions  to  the  gigantic  reptiles  of 
the  early  geological  period.  These  Nova  Scotian 
ejihemerim  measured  full  seven  inches  across  the 
wings,  and  tho  noise  which  millions  of  such 
creatures  produced  while  fluttering  over  the 
swamps  of  that  carboniferous  region  must  have 
been  more  like  a  roar  than  a  hum  ;  and  what  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  their  larvm  must  have 
furnished  to  the  primeval  fishes  I  Four  speci¬ 
mens  of  insects  found  in  New  Brunswick  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  very  oldest  yet  discovered ;  one 
of  them  had  a  musical  apparatus  similar  to  that 
of  the  cricket,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  finder, 
brings  to  our  imagination  “  the  thrill  and  hum 
of  insect-life  tliat  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  those 
strange  old  forests.” 

7’he  Journal  of  the  Society  contains  an  account 
of  the  Norwegian  method  of  cooking,  which  is 
well  worth  attention.  After  the  meat,  or  any 
other  article,  has  boiled  for  five  minutes,  the 
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saucepan  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  shut  up  close 
in  a  felt-lined  wooden  box.  The  felt  being  a 
non-conducting  substance,  keeps  in  the  heat. 
So,  if  cottagers  would  try  it,  tliey  might  get  the 
five  minutes’  boiling  on  their  breakfast-fire,  shut 
up  the  pot  in  the  box.  and  then  the  whole  family 
might  go  to  their  work  tiU  dinner-time,  and  take 
no  further  thought  about  the  cooking.  But 
when  dinner  time  comes,  the  food  will  be  found 
to  have  cooked  itself  by  its  own  heat,  and  will 
be  smoking  hot.  And,  as  is  stated,  “  a  lalxirer 
may  carry  bis  dinner,  in  a  little  box.  to  the  fieldu, 
and  while  he  is  working  the  dinuer  will  be  cook¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  hot  meal, 
instead  of  a  cold  one ;  ”  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  his  workiug^power,  and  benefit  to  himself  and 
his  employer. 

The  Ntbuia  of  n  Argus.— A.  paper  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Astronomical  Society  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  whicli  it  is  alleged  that  the  remarkable 
nebula  around  q  Argus  has  varied  cousiderably  in 
figure  during  the  past  few  years.  Sir  John 
llerschel,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  consider 
Mr.  Abbott’s  reasoning  conclusive.  The  very 
great  ditlerenoe  iu  magnifying  and  light-gathering 
power  between  a  5-feet  achromatic  and  the  great 
reflector  made  use  of  by  Sir  John  llerschel,  seems 
quite  sufticient  to  account  for  the  difl'erence  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  the  nebula  which  accompany 
Mr.  Abbott’s  paper  and  the  noble  drawing  iu 
Hersc-hel’s  '•  Cape  Observations.” 

While  on  tho  subject  of  this  great  irregular 
nebula,  we  ma}'  mention,  that  Lieut  llerschel  has 
analyzed  it  with  the  spectroscope  supplied  by  the 
Eoyal  Society  to  the  Eclipse  expedition,  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  The  spectrum  of  the  nebula  con¬ 
sists  of  three  bright  lines,  so  that  tills  nebula — 
like  tho  great  Orion  nebula — is  gaseous. 

We  hear  of  five  expeditious  sent  out  to  view 
the  great  Eclipse.  First  there  are  tlie  two  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Astronom¬ 
ical  Society.  Prussia  sends  out  an  expedition 
to  Aden ;  M.  Jansen  heads  one  sent  out  by  the 
French  Govemmeut;  and  the  Pope  sends  out 
Father  Seuch'.  Mr.  Posson,  of  the  Madras  Ob- 
servatoiy,  will  also  take  part  in  observing  tho 
great  Eciipse. 

A  Globe  of  Mars. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Browning  exhibited  a 
globe  of  Mars,  on  which  the  lands  and  seas  of 
this  interesting  planet  were  marked  in,  and 
named  as  in  Proctor's  chart  of  Mars.  With  the 
exception  of  Phillips’  globe  of  Mars,  this  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate  the  varying 
appearance  of  Mars  by  means  of  a  martial  globe. 

Venus  and  Solum. — Venus  has  been  very  fa¬ 
vorably  situated  for  observation  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  many  observers  have  detected 
markings  on  this  beautiful  planet  Mercury  has 
also  been  oliserved  under  favorable  circumstances 
during  several  weeks  of  June. 

Saturn,  though  low,  has  been  an  interesting 
object  of  observation.  His  rings  are  now  weU 
open.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  discoveries  worth 
recording.  Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  obser- 
Talions  made  when  the  planet  is  in  the  wintry 
half  of  the  zodiac  should  reveal  peculiarities  un¬ 
detected  when  the  ring  was  last  seen  at  its  full 
opening — iu  the  oppositions  of  1855-1867,  during 
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which  it  rose  more  than  40°  higher  above  the 
horizon  than  at  present. 

The  War-Paint  of  the  Prehlafortc  Man. — In  a 
memoir  some  time  since  presented  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  M.  Kd.  Dupont  states  that 
he  had  found,  among  specimens  of  ologiste  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lesse,  some  which  exhibited 
markings  similar  to  those  descrilKHl  by  MM. 
Christy  and  Lartet.  as  found  in  specimens  of  red 
haematite,  from  the  caverns  of  Perigord  M. 
Dupont  concludes  that  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
caverns  of  the  Lesse  ground  down  those  minerals 
to  obtain  a  reddish  powder,  which  si'cms  to  be  a 
favorite  color  among  all  savages,  and  which, 
mixed  with  grease,  was  probably  employed  to 
paint  their  lx>dies,  as  the  American  Indians  do 
nowadays. 

Man  in  the  Miocene  Period. — At  tho  meeting 
of  the  FrcacJi  Ac«dcmy,  on  .4.pril  20,  a  sealed 
memoir  by  MM.  Garrigou  and  Filhol  was  opened 
and  read.  The  matter  refers  to  a  statement 
which  wo  have  already  published,  viz.,  that  the 
existence  of  bones  split  longitudinally,  in  certain 
of  the  mioceiie  dejxisits,  proves  the  existence  of 
man  in  that  age  of  the  world. 

A  Volcanic  Circle. — In  a  letter  to  M.  Saint 
Claire  Deville.  M.  Fouque  makes  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  confirm  the  opinions  of  M.  K  de 
Beaumont  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  areas.  M. 
Fouque  says,  relative  to  tho  earthquake  shocks 
at  Cephalonia  and  Methilin,  that  if  we  unite  by 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  the  points  of  the  island  at 
which  the  shocks  have  been  chiefly  felt  we  obtain 
a  curve  wliich  passes  by  Etna  and  Tcnerifte,  and 
this  curve  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the  plane 
known  as  the  eruptive  plane  of  the  method. 

Liquid  Fuel  for  Steam  lioilers. — Ciipt.  Selw3rn, 
R.N.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  liefore  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Naval  Architects,  advocating  the  use 
of  creosote,  or  “dead  earth  oil”  This  hydro¬ 
carbon  does  not  inflame  below  24(i  ,  and  being 
heavier  than  sea-water,  was,  in  his  opinion,  free 
from  the  dangerous  properties  which  militated 
against  the  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  steam 
ships.  The  present  price  of  ett'osote  is  13.t  9d. 
per  ton.  Its  present  production  in  the  British 
Islands,  as  a  waste  product,  probably  reaches  60 
millions  gallous  annually.  In  heating  power  Capt. 
Selwyn  estimates  1  ton  of  creosote  to  bo  equal  to 
3  tons  of  coal,  and  he  stated  that  an  ordinary 
Cornish  boiler  had  been  at  work,  night  and  day, 
since  Christmas,  doing  more  duty  with  230  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  fuel  per  day,  than  it  had  previously 
done  with  3  tons  of  coal.  The  evaporation  of 
water  amounted  to  23  lbs.  per  pound  of  fuel.  In 
another  instance  a  still  higher  efficiency  was 
reached.  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  has  funned  a 
theory  that  the  water,  or  steam,  introduced  w  ith 
the  liquid  fuel,  and  which  seems  necessary  to  its 
successful  use,  is  decompofed,  and  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen  added  to  that  of  the 
liquid  hydrocarbons.  He  has  constructed  a  grate, 
in  which  ho  says  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  the  burning  of  its  gases,  can  be  seen.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  any  additional  heating 
efi'ect  can  be  gained  in  this  way,  but  it  is  tho 
theory  of  one  who  has  worked  earnestly  and 
practically  at  the  question,  and  whose  experience 
has  led  him  tc  believe  that  “  within  twenty  years, 
a  locomotive  or  marine  engine  using  coal  or  coke 
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as  fuel,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  a  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  aa  well  as  a  rare  piece  of  stu* 
pidity.” 

Flying  Machine. — Mr.  Wenham  stated,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  that 
one  of  its  meinbers,  Mr.  Spencer,  had  already 
constructed  an  apparatus,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
had  raised  himself  from  the  ground  level,  and 
performed  a  horizontal  flight  of  100  feet 

Australian  1‘rarls. — The  pearl  fishery  grounds 
recently  discovered  in  Western  Australia  extend 
along  llie  coast  for  one  thousand  miles.  Upward 
of  sixty  tons  of  pearl  oysters  were  flslied  up  in 
December  lust,  and  aold  lor  £100  per  ton. 

Old  Gold — In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Drapiers,  at  Brussels,  there 
has  just  been  found,  at  a  depth  of  several  yards,  a 
copper  vessel  containing  gold  coins,  very  ancient 
and  very  roughly  made,  as  well  as  Jewels  of  prim¬ 
itive  and  barbarous  handiwork. 

Insects. — Insects  are  largely  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  sight;  lor  their  eyes,  though  unable  to 
turn,  are  infinitely  multiplied,  and  compensate  by 
quantity  for  their  want  of  motion.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  numbers  some  orders  possess,  I  may 
mention  that  to  one  species  of  butterfly,  by  no 
means  among  the  largest,  is  allotted  nearly  85,000 
eyes.  These  are  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  thus,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of 
the  animal,  no  danger  can  approach  unperceived, 
as  a  sentinel  keeps  watch  in  every  quarter. 

Much  of  the  world’s  history  can  never  be 
known ;  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  trav¬ 
elled  in  Upi)cr  Egypt,  and  found  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  cities  without  inhabitant,  and  in  nearly 
their  present  condition. 

Tlte  Ftie  Substitute  for  Silver. — Minargent,  re¬ 
cently  invented  in  I’aris,  and  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  silver,  possesses,  according  to  the  Loudon 
Mining  Journal,  nine-tenths  of  its  whiteness,  inal- 
leabiliiy,  ductility,  tenacity,  sonorousness,  and 
density,  while  it  has  a  superior  metallic  lustre, 
wears  better,  is  less  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  less 
fusible  thill  silver.  Minargent  may  be  used  for 
all  purposes  to  which  silver  or  other  while  metals 
or  alloys  are  applicable.  It  is  composed  of  one 
thousand  parts  of  pure  copper,  seven  hundred 
parts  of  pure  nickel,  fifty  parts  of  pure  tungsten, 
ten  parts  of  pure  aluminium.  The  inventors  do 
not,  however,  limit  themselves  to  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions  given.  '1  he  chief  features  of  the  minar- 
geut  consist  in  the  introduction  in  the  alloy  of  pure 
tungsten  and  pure  aluminium,  and  also  the  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  nickel  which  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  alloying  with  the  aluminium.  The  met¬ 
al  is  formed  into  ingots,  and  moulded  in  sand  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  German  Arctic  Expedition. — Dr.  Petermann, 
the  well'kiiowu  geographer,  has  recently  issued 
the  following  appeal  iu  relation  to  the  German 
Arctic  Expedition : — 

“  The  geography  and  exploration  of  the  Polar 
regions  of  our  earth  have  aroused  great  interest 
among  all  civilized  nations  for  centuries ;  and  this 
feeling  has  revived  during  the  past  three  years  in 
the  naval  and  scientific  circles  of  England,  France, 
Sweden,  America  and  Germany.  Active  and 
energetic  men  of  our  time  are  actuated  by  a  strung 
desire  to  see  the  still  entirely  unknown  centre  of 


these  regions  thoroughly  explored,  since  without 
that  knowledge  all  geographical  science  of  our  earth 
remains  imperfect  and  disconnected,  and  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  keystone  of  its  foundation.  Last  year 
American  whalers  in  mere  sailing  vessels  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  the  Arctic  central  regions  and  discovered 
a  new  polar  country.  In  the  course  of  thissum- 
mer  the  Swedes  will  send  a  new  expedition  to 
Spilzbergen,  fitted  out  by  a  single  town — Gate- 
borg — of  only  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  recently  most  warmly  supported  by  the  King 
and  the  government,  in  order  that  it  may  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  Pole.  To  assist  Captain  Lambert 
in  equipping  a  French  expedition.  France  has  open¬ 
ed  a  national  subscription,  headed  by  the  Km- 
pieror  Napoleon  with  fitly  thousand  francs,  which 
has  produced  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  francs  up  to  the  Ist  of  April.” 
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Central  Pacific  Ilaitroad  — By  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  it  would  be 
noticed  that  the  Overland  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 
may  be  expected  to  be  completed  during  1869,  if 
not  by  the  middle  thereof.  The  rails  are  now  laid 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
660  miles,  and  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
across  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  Humboldt  Lake, 
300  miles,  leaving  a  gap  of  800  miles  between 
the  two  approaching  sections.  This  will  bo  very 
rapidly  closed. 

The  American  people  have  re.oponded  very 
liberally  to  the  appeal  for  capital  for  these  roads. 
The  demand  for  the  Central  Pacific  Company’s 
gold  bonds  (16  per  cent,  first  mortgage),  has  been 
so  great,  that  the  company  have  felt  it  proper  to 
advance  the  price  on  the  4th  of  June  last  to  l(i3 
and  the  accrued  interest,  in  currency,  at  which 
rate  they  are  selling  freely. 

Lighting  Street  Lamps  by  Electricity. — The 
New  York  Times  contains  an  acc'ount  of  a  simple 
but  ingenious  machine  for  this  purpose,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  employ  in  the  American  cities.  It 
is  a  simple,  small  machine,  placed  in  each  lamp- 
post  and  connected  by  insulated  wires  with  a 
central  point,  where  the  operator  can,  by  simply 
starting  the  clock-work  attached  to  the  batteries, 
at  once  open  the  cocks  in  each  lamp,  and  light  up 
a  whole  city  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  or  put  out 
the  lights  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  said,  that  38,U00 
dollars  is  the  estimate  for  labor  and  lighting  of 
the  city  street  lights.  The  labor  and  the  amount 
of  gas  that  would  be  saved  in  the  time  allowed 
fur  lighting  and  putting  out,  and  the  amount  that 
is  now  U8e<l  on  bright  moonlight  nights,  consti¬ 
tute  an  aggregate  which  no  doubt  would  more 
tlian  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  introducing 
the  improvement  for  the  first  year. 

Artificial  Gems. — The  Chemical  News  states 
that  the  base  of  these  gems,  as  piatented  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at 
Berlin,  is  a  flux  obtained  by  molting  together  6 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  2  drachms  burnt 
borax,  1  drachm  saltpetre,  3  drachms  minium, 
and  H  ounces  of  purest  white  sand.  To  imitate 
in  color,  but  of  course  not  in  composition,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minerals,  add  to  the  flux  the  ingredients 
named  in  connection  with  each  gem  : — Sapphire, 
10  grains  carbonate  of  cobalt. — Opal,  10  grains 
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oxide  of  cobalt  15  grains  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  from  20  to  SO  grains  protoxide  of  iron. — 
AmeOiyst,  4  to  5  grains  carl^nate  of  peroxide  of 
manganese. — Gold  Topnt,  30  grains  of  oxide  of 
uranium. — Eineruld,  20  grains  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  10  grains  carbonate  of  copper, 
t  Alum  i»  IVine. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Giizette  Mt-dicoU  de  Lyon,  M.  le  Dr.  Barbier  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cheap 
wines,  especially  clarets,  are  largely  adulterated 
with  alum.  In  one  instance  wliich  came  under 
his  notice,  he  had  been  treating  a  whole  family  for 
acute  ga.stralgia,  but  eventually  discovered  that 
the  affection  of  the  stomach  was  due  to  the  wine 
his  patients  had  been  using;  on  analysis  this 
wine  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  two 
drachms  of  alum  in  the  bottle.  In  comtnenting 
on  this  case,  the  Chemical  Nexcs  (June  5)  says: 
“We  Itave  ourselves  obtained  samples  of  so- 
called  pure  claret,  which  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  alum; 
it  is  therefore  evidently  nec-essary  for  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  these  wines,  to  have 
some  guarantee  of  their  purity." 

JitetuUy  a  remnrkahle  event  occurred  in  Wes¬ 
tern  Kansas.  Two  eroiites  fell,  on  the  6lh.  near 
the  Solomon  River.  Tlie  noise  and  jar  was  felt  for 
70  miles.  The  two  meteors  were  seen,  on  a  June 
afternoon,  many  miles  distant,  like  two  balls  of  fire, 
ere  they  struck  tlie  earth,  and  the  shock  shook  it 
like  any  earthquake.  Were  they  from  Vesuvius  or 
the  moon  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellors  of  England. — The  Pall. Vail 
Gazette  says :  “  A  statement  which  has  lately  gone 
the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Brougham's  death  has  opened  the  way  for  Lord 
Chelmsford's  receiving  an  ex-Lord  Cliaucelior's 
pension  of  £5,000  a  year  is  quite  erroneous.  Tliere 
is  no  limit  to  tiie  number  of  ex-Lord  Chancellors’ 
pensions.  Lt>rd  Chelmsford  has  been  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  pension  since  he  left  the  woolsack ; 
and  the  nation  will  save  £5,000  a  year  by  Lord 
Brougham's  death.  There  are  now  four  ex-Lord 
Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of  £5,000  a  year — 
Lord  St.  I.e<inaid.s,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  West- 
bury  and  Lord  Chelmsford” 

Emigration  to  the  S<yuth. — ^The  efforts  which  some 
of  the  Southern  States  liave  been  making  to  secure 
emigration  from  Europe  are  meeting  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  have 
been  the  most  forward  in  this  movement,  and  they 
are  consequently  the  first  to  reap  the  reward  for 
such  labors.  We  noticed  some  time  ago  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  considerable  number  of  German  immi¬ 
grants  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  there  are  now  in 
Virginia  agents  sent  out  from  Switzerland  and  Hol¬ 
land  to  see  about  the  prospects  fur  planting  colonies 
from  those  countries  in  that  State.  The  agent 
from  Switzerland  is  sent  by  the  Swiss  Emigrant 
Society,  and  is  empowered  to  buy  1 00,000  acres  of 
laud,  adapted  to  grape-culture  and  fruit  growing, 
and  the  agent  from  Holland  is  looking  for  a  place 
for  several  hundred  families  who  propose  to  leave 
Holland  in  the  spring.  The  more  intelligent 
Southerners  have  got  over  the  idea  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  their  lands  to  be  held  by  a  few  persons, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  accession  of  labor 
and  capiUil  will  be  of  positive  advantage  to  them. 
They  will  realize  this  more  and  more  as  they  get 
out  more  completely  from  the  narrow-mindedness 
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occasioned  by  their  derotedness  to  slavery,  and 
the  labor  and  capital  and  ballots  uf  immigrants 
from  the  North  and  from  Europe  will  have  no 
small  part  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  South, 
and  preparing  it  for  filling  its  place  in  the  future 
as  a  component  part  of  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  republic  in  the  worldL 

The  Railrond  to  the  Paeifie. — That  the  railroad 
now'  lx*ing  built  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Sau 
Francisco,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  age  of 
great  events,  is  a  trito  saying,  but  one  whose 
truth  is  confirmed  by  every  day’s  reports  from 
*•  the  front,"  where  twenty  thousand  laborers  are 
digging  and  laying  the  iron  continental  highway. 
We  speak  of  “  the  front  ’’  and  not  of  the  “  end," 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  bo  said  to 
have  but  one  end,  and  that  on?  rests  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri  The  other  end  is  an  inde¬ 
finite  point,  a  shifting  S(>ot  in  the  surveyed  route ; 
here  to-day,  and  away  beyond  to-morrow.  Where 
the  last  rail  was  laid  a  week  ago  is  now  a  score 
of  miles  in  the  rear,  and  what  is  the  further  end 
of  the  trat^k  as  we  write  will  be  miles  behind  the 
track-layers  when  these  lines  reach  the  eye  of 
our  readers.  Let  the  figures  of  the  past  tell  the 
story  of  what  is  lieing  done  in  the  present.  Two 
years  ago  the  Union  Pacific  Road  hod  just  started 
upon  its  way ;  last  December  64o  miles  were 
completed  and  in  running  order.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  liave  bwn  built  since  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground  this  year,  and  250  more 
miles  will  be  finished  before  18GS>,  if  wo  may 
believe  the  promises  of  the  contraetors,  whose 
jierformances  hitherto  have  not  only  equalled, 
but  exceeded  their  predictions.  Then,  with  the 
completion  of  the  promised  800  miles  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Road,  now  being  vigorously  pushed 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  Salt  Lake,  there 
will  remain  a  gap  of  not  more  than  COO  miles  to 
bo  built  next  year.  With  the  record  of  past  and 
present  achievements  before  us,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  believe  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  that  this  gap  will  be  entirely 
closed  in  time  for  our  brothers  and  sons  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  return  to  us  by  rail  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  a  year  from  the  coining  holi¬ 
day-time. 

No  text-books  ever  taught  us  so  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  western  lialf  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  as  the  surveyors  and  builders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  have  done  and  are  doing.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
a  series  of  impassable  crags,  frightful  precipices, 
and  unattainable  canons.  The  builders  of  this 
road  have  reached  and  crossed  the  summit  at  an 
elevation  of  8,262  feet  above  sea-level,  without 
any  grade  greater  than  yo  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  distance.  What  has  been 
called  the  “Great  American  Desert”  has  been 
found  to  have  such  rich  agricultural  resources 
that  Nebraska,  which  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  confines  of  that  supposititious  “  Desert,”  pro¬ 
duces  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  That  popular  faith  in  this 
enterprise  is  strong  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  has,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
invested  more  than  1(17,000,000  in  its  securities, 
and  continue  to  look  upon  the  bonds  of  this 
company  as  equalled  only  by  governments  in  all 
the  elements  of  security  and  profit 


